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Preface 


Anthony Grafton 


In April and May 1764 Edward Gibbon visited Turin. He admired the fertile 
plains of Piedmont, examined churches and palaces, reviewed the royal 
guards and was revolted by the servility of the courtiers. A long visit to the new 
Cabinet of Antiquities gave him the chance to appreciate sculptures and other 
antiquities, including a Roman shield, a wild boar carved from marble and a 
"foudre de fer tailléé en zig zag”. It also enabled him to savor the qualities of 
the genial antiquarian Giuseppe Bartoli, who was responsible for the fine de- 
sign of the Cabinet. Gibbon found him “a bit of a charlatan, but very learned”. 
The most memorable hours of all were spent in the Treasury of the Archives. 
There Gibbon had the chance to see the Mensa Isiaca, the inlaid bronze tablets 
whose exotic decorations had obsessed generations of Egyptomaniac human- 
ists. He compared it with the edition and commentary that Lorenzo Pignoria 
had issued in 1605. Like Bartoli, he found that Giacomo Franco’s engravings 
of the original were faulty. Gibbon also took the opportunity to examine the 
celebrated 4th-century manuscript of Lactantius, whose distinctive script he 
described with care. Yet his contact with these charismatic objects left him un- 
inspired. He concluded that Egypt, “though immensely curious, is too distant, 
too obscure and too enigmatic to interest me greatly”. And though he carefully 
noted the date of the codex of Lactantius, he misread its subscription.! 

One set of texts, however, both fascinated Gibbon and fully engaged his 
attention: the thirty folio volumes of Pirro Ligorio’s manuscripts. The English 
traveler came to this dizzyingly rich collection of texts and images well 
equipped to study it critically. He had read Ezechiel Spanheim’s 1664 disser- 
tation on coins, which drew on Ligorian “monumenta” that had since passed 
from the library of Christina of Sweden into the Vatican. His all-seeing eye 
took in everything: the blue paper, the quality of Ligorio’s handwriting, and 
the distinctiveness of his Italian, written in “un style qui n’est qu’a lui”. Gibbon 
also knew the conventional wisdom about Ligorio. Though not very learned, 
Ligorio “preserved for us the memory of a great many things that were lost after 
his time”. Yet many reproached him for his lack of “fidelité”, and “for inventing 
monuments that he did not really know”. 


1 Georges Bonnard, ed., Gibbon's Journey from Geneva to Rome: His Journal from 24 April to 
2 October 1764 (London: 1961), pp. 1-44. 
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XII PREFACE 


In the end, though, Gibbon trusted his own judgment, and he set out to 
apply it to the source before him. Unlike Muratori, one of his favorite authori- 
ties, and Cardinal Noris, he concluded that he viewed Ligorio’s immense com- 
pendium of Roman antiquities with approval. In the manuscripts he found 
“signs of candor that predispose me in his favor”: 


Isee a man who often doubts if he has read correctly; who leaves obvious 
errors in the manuscripts, only noting by a sic that he had noticed them; 
and who leaves blank spaces that it would have been very easy to fill. 


Pressing his analysis further, Gibbon argued that as a “compiler” Ligorio had 
no system, to support which he might have invented or distorted individual 
monuments. Another sign of truthfulness was his custom of identifying the 
city, the house and even the “cabinet” where he had seen a particular antiquity. 
True, Ligorio reproduced medals that he had not seen. But he had grasped the 
importance of ancient city medals long before the French antiquary Claude 
Gros de Boze. His preface, in which he thanked those who had helped him, 
showed that his friends had been “the most learned Italians of his time"? 
Antiquarianism mattered to Gibbon: reading their work in print helped to 
make him a scholar, and their practices and conclusions provided him with the 
solid foundations on which he built his great history of Rome's fall? Ligorio, in 
his view, was a distinguished practitioner of the antiquarian's trade. 

In this case—as in the immeasurably larger one of the Roman Empire— 
Gibbon faced problems that still confront us now. How should Ligorio be un- 
derstood? How can we set him into context? How should we assess his practices 
and conclusions? How far can we trust anything he wrote or drew? Scholars in 
many fields have addressed these questions in recent years. The studies that 
follow make the rich Ligorian scholarship created in the last generation, often 
in Italian and German, accessible for the first time. They trace Ligorio's life and 
explicate his work with learning, precision and clarity. They recreate the many 
worlds Ligorio moved through—from that of his little-studied Neapolitan 
youth to that of Roman antiquarianism and architecture in the high summer 
of the Roman Counter-Reformation. A number of them show him—as Gibbon 
saw him—reproducing monuments with that painstaking care for apparently 
insignificant details and amassing textual evidence with the combination of 


2 Bonnard, ed., Gibbon’s Journey, pp. 28-30. 

3 Arnaldo Momigliano, “Gibbon’s Contribution to Historical Method,” Historia 2, 4 (1954), 
450-63; Joseph Levine, Humanism and History: Origins of Modern English Historiography 
(Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1987). 
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broad, original erudition and silent consultation of secondary sources char- 
acteristic of major antiquarians in the 16th century. Others evoke his powers 
of invention. A number of them sharpen our eye for his hand as a draftsman. 
Allof them set Ligorio into the magnificently varied crowd of scholars and art- 
ists, antiquities dealers and architects who were his helpers, his advisers and 
his critics, and help to define the immense corpus of buildings, monuments 
and objects that he saw and texts that he read. Disagreements and difficulties 
of many kinds remain. These essays make clear just how difficult it is to work 
out exactly what Ligorio meant when he claimed that a monument or an an- 
tiquity was authentic and that he had reproduced it accurately. But they also 
reveal that Gibbon was right: Ligorio was a man of real learning and scholarly 
instincts—even if he was also, at times, less scrupulous than one might wish 
both in recording and in selling antiquities. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Pirro Ligorio’s Worlds, or, an Invitation to Navigate 
the Boundaries of Truth 


Fernando Loffredo and Ginette Vagenheim 


The purpose of this volume is to explore Pirro Ligorio’s kaleidoscopic work 
from new and interdisciplinary perspectives. The aim is to create for the first 
time a dialogue among renowned Ligorio specialists and emerging young 
scholars on very diverse aspects of the artistic, antiquarian, and intellectual 
production of a man who was a protagonist of the Italian Renaissance. This 
book intends to provide the community of scholars with a comprehensive in- 
vestigation of Pirro Ligorio’s worlds and to reconsider the manifold interests of 
this central as well as controversial figure who was an ambiguous antagonist of 
the canon embodied by Michelangelo and one of the most fascinating learned 
antiquarians in the prestigious entourage of Cardinal Alessandro Farnese.! 
The review of the main steps of Ligorio’s life, based on the very rich bi- 
ographies by Anna Schreurs and David Coffin,” will allow us to outline the 
framework of Ligorio's activities, which will help us understand not only the 
complicated links that he forged with a wide range of collaborators, support- 
ers, and detractors, but also the dynamics generated by these interactions in 
specific contexts. This brief overview also aims to step away, once and for all, 
from the almost Manichean approach to Ligorio, which consisted of praising or 
condemning him, an approach that has produced a distorted vision of Ligorio 
and his oeuvre. In this vein, the inquiry on the complex topic of Ligorio's forg- 
eries will be particularly helpful in illustrating the necessity of a more nuanced 
study of his work. The investigation of this aspect, however, will be accompa- 
nied in this book by an in-depth analysis of some neglected areas of his biog- 
raphy and activity that will allow us to better visualize Pirro Ligorio's worlds. 


1 On the Farnese circle of erudites, see William Stenhouse, Reading Inscriptions & Writing 
Ancient History: Historical Scholarship in the Late Renaissance (London: 2005). 

2 The most complete biographies on Ligorio are: Anna Schreurs, Antikenbild und 
Kunstanschauungen des neapolitanischen Malers, Architekten und Antiquars Pirro Ligorio 
(1513-1583) (Cologne: 2000); and David Robbins Coffin, Pirro Ligorio: the Renaissance artist, 
architect and antiquarian; with a checklist of drawings (University Park, Pa.: 2004). See also 
Robert W. Gaston, ed., Pirro Ligorio: Artist and Antiquarian (Milan: 1988). 
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2 LOFFREDO AND VAGENHEIM 
1 Ligorio’s Life and Indefatigable Curiosity 


Born in Naples around 1513, in the paternal house (“casa paterna") located be- 
tween Porta Capuana and the Church of Santa Caterina a Formiello, Ligorio grew 
up with his widowed mother in Maddaloni, a fiefdom of the prominent Carafa 
family? He was in his early twenties when he moved to Rome in 1534, and there 
he began a long career first as a painter, and then as an antiquarian, architect, 
and engineer. During this early Roman period (c.1534-1550), according to his 
first biographer, Giovanni Baglione,* Ligorio started working as a fresco painter 
of facades in the manner of Baldassarre Peruzzi and Polidoro da Caravaggio.5 
In 1538, Ligorio entered the Compagnia de’ pittori di San Luca, and ten years 
later he became a member of the confraternity of artists called the Virtuosi al 
Pantheon. In 1542, he was recorded as *magister Pirrolus Ligorius de Napoli pic- 
tor’ for the decoration "alla grottescha" of the palace of Francesco della Rovere, 
archbishop of Benevento, in Rome. His only preserved work, and a major pic- 
torial commission, is the fresco depicting the Dance of Salome, painted in 1544, 
in the Oratory of San Giovanni Decollato. Another contract, maybe the last 
as a painter, dated 1546, was signed by Ligorio for the painting of a gonfalone 
(a standard) for the confraternity of Santa Maria at Rieti. 

In Rome, Ligorio gradually abandoned his activity as a painter, which seems 
not to have been very profitable, and became more and more interested in an- 
tiquities, probably taking inspiration from his archaeological excavations con- 
ducted some years earlier in Tivoli." He began to avidly gather information on 
classical antiquity, especially in connection with the numerous excavations in 
Rome and in the surrounding areas. He was soon considered to be an expert in 
antiquities ("antiquario"), and he started to establish relationships with many 
erudites of the Farnese circle. At the same time, his friends were giving him 
ancient inscriptions mainly discovered during the constructions of the fortifi- 
cations of Rome; among them were also Antonio da Sangallo, who found an in- 
scription at the worksite of Castel Sant'Angelo, and Andrea Palladio, who gave 
Ligorio an epigraph related to Emperor Domitian.? In 1546, Ligorio had the 
opportunity to demonstrate his expertise when the Fasti Capitolini (the lists 


3 Schreurs, Antikenbild, p. 52. 

Giovani Baglione, Le vite de’ pittori, scultori et architetti dal pontificato di Gregorio XIII del 1572 
in fino a’ tempi di Papa Urbano Ottavo (Rome: 1642), pp. 9-11. 

On Ligorio as a painter, see Patrizia Tosini's essay and its bibliography in this volume. 

See Marcello Fagiolo's Conclusions in this volume. 

Antonella Ranaldi, Pirro Ligorio e l'interpretazione delle ville antiche (Rome: 2001). 

Schreurs, Antikenbild, p. 394, n. 321. 
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of the Roman consuls engraved on an arch during the reign of Augustus) were 
discovered in the Roman Forum. Ligorio was present during the excavations, 
and for that reason he was able to determine the shape of the monument that 
formerly carried the Fasti, which is very different from the one conceived by 
Michelangelo for their display in the Musei Capitolini. Ligorio, in fact, made 
two drawings of the original arch of the Fasti, which are now preserved in the 
manuscripts in which he collected the results of his inexhaustible investiga- 
tions, called On Roman Antiquities (Delle antichita romane). On this occasion, 
he also had the courage to confute the opinion of the erudites of the Farnese 
circle about the identity of the author of the Roman Fasti. For this purpose, 
Ligorio invented a clumsy inscription that shows that the grammarian Verrius 
Flaccus was not the author of the Fasti Capitolini, as it was believed. We now 
know that Ligorio was right in rejecting Verrius Flaccus as the author of the 
Fasti Capitolini, but he intentionally forged an inscription to demonstrate 
his idea.? 

In 1549, Ligorio was given the official title of antiquarian (antiquario) in 
the service of Cardinal Ippolito 11 d’Este, and he was probably commissioned 
to paint a frieze for his residence on the Quirinal Hill in Rome. Ligorio also 
appears in the documents of the same year as a member of the household 
(familiaris) of Cardinal Rodolfo Pio da Carpi, and in this context he was ap- 
pointed overseer (emundator) of the fountain in Saint Peter’s square after the 
death of the architect Jacopo Meleghino.!° 

In 1550, when Cardinal Ippolito triumphantly entered Tivoli as its governor, 
Ligorio accompanied him as his antiquarian." He was officially in charge of 
the excavations of Hadrian’s Villa and other ancient sites in the area. Indeed, 
under Cardinal Ippolito’s rule, important sculptures were discovered in this 
first systematic excavation in Tivoli. The best of these were distributed among 
the Este's properties: in Ferrara, Duke Ercole 11, Ippolito's brother, got a Young 
Hercules, and Ippolito sent several statues to the villa that he rented on the 
Quirinal Hill. Starting from 1550, Cardinal Ippolito decided to transform his 


9 Ginette Vagenheim, “La falsification chez Pirro Ligorio à la lumière des Fasti Capitolini 
et des inscriptions de Préneste,” in Vox Lapidum: dalla riscoperta delle iscrizioni antiche 
all'invenzione di un nuovo stile scrittorio (Rome: 1994), pp. 61-114. 

10 Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, p. 12. 

11 Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, p. 83. 

12 L. Luschi, "Aegyptiaca Ligoriana. Iside e il “gran bubo" da Villa Adriana al giardino del 
Quirinale’, Prospettiva, 163-164 (2016), 2—27. 
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residential monastery in Tivoli into a magnificent villa.!8 In close collaboration 
with erudites such as Marc-Antoine Muret and Uberto Foglietta, Ligorio was 
the devisor of the villa's decoration and the iconographic program of gardens 
and fountains.“ The intensive period of excavations ended for Ligorio in 1555, 
when Cardinal Ippolito 11 was removed from his position in Tivoli after the 
election of Pope Paul rv. However, the election of a member of the Carafa fam- 
ily, old patrons of Ligorio's relatives in Naples, would represent a great oppor- 
tunity for Ligorio and would usher in his golden age at the Vatican. 

While working for Cardinal Ippolito 11, Ligorio also published with some 
success and regularity the first results of his archaeological and topographi- 
cal studies, which were conceived in close collaboration with eminent eru- 
dites of the Farnese circle, such as Benedetto Egio, bishop of Spoleto. Between 
1552 and 1553, two maps of Rome were engraved by the Venetian publisher 
Michele Tramezzino following Ligorio's designs. The first map was not exclu- 
sively archaeological, while the second one was wholly devoted to the recon- 
struction of ancient Rome. The context was a virulent querelle about Roman 
topography that gripped scholars in the Eternal City, especially in response 
to Bartolomeo Marliani's Urbis Romae topographia of 1544. Ligorio violently 
criticizes Marliani in his only published book, printed in Venice in 1553, also 
by Tramezzino (Pirro Ligorio’s book on the Roman antiquities about circuses, 
theatres and amphitheatres with the refutation on the common view about dif- 
ferent sites in the City of Rome). Concrete clues about this collaboration are 
Egio’s conspicuous annotations that Ligorio incorporated in his book and 
that can be found in the margins of Egio's personal exemplar of Marliani's 
book.!6 At any rate, many of Ligorio's adversaries in the Farnese entourage dur- 
ing the querelle about the Fasti Capitolini were now supporting Ligorio's and 
Egio's opinions on Roman topography, such as Onofrio Panvinio, the librar- 
ian of Cardinal Alessandro, and Antonio Agustín, bishop of Lérida. Along with 
the maps, between 1552 and 1558, Ligorio published with Tramezzino various 
engravings of reconstructions of ancient monuments clearly linked with his 


13 Maria-Luisa Madonna, “Il Genius Loci di Villa d'Este. Miti e misteri nel sistema di Pirro 
Ligorio," in Natura e artificio, ed. M. Fagiolo (Rome: 1979); and Marcello Fagiolo, “Il signi- 
ficato dell'acqua e la dialettica del giardino: Pirro Ligorio e la filosofia' della villa conque- 
centesca" ibidem, pp. 176-189. 

14 See Tucker's essay in this volume. 

15 Libro di M. Pyrrho Ligorii, delle antichità di Roma nel quale si tratta dei circi, theatri et anfi- 
theatri con le paradosse del medesimo auttore, quai confutano la commune opinione sopra 
varii luoghi della città di Roma (Venice: 1553). 

16 See Marc Laureys and Anna Schreurs, “Egio, Marliano, Ligorio, And the Forum Romanum 
in the 16th Century” Humanistica Lovaniensia. Journal of Neo-Latin Studies 43 (1996), 
385-406. 
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archaeological investigations in Rome between the 1550s and the 1560s: the 
Circus Flaminius (1552); the Circus Maximus (1553), with the help of Egio’s 
translation of Dionysus of Halicarnassus; the Castra Praetoria (1553); the 
Port of Ostia (1554); and, later, the Baths of Diocletian and Maximian (1558), 
the Theatre of Marcellus (1558), and Varro’s Aviary in Casinum (1558).!” These 
publications should have been followed by that of Ligorio’s monumental forty- 
volume On Roman Antiquities, as announced by Tramezzino in his dedicatory 
letter to Ippolito 11 d’Este in Ligorio’s book. But, after several attempts to print 
it, Ligorio’s main literary enterprise was never published. Despite his limited 
knowledge of Latin—underlined by Agustin—and thanks to his unchained 
curiosity and his “indefatigable assiduity and vigilance” (“gravissima fatica di 
assiduità e vigilanza"),? Ligorio kept trying to realize his main work, his goal 
being to make available the entirety of knowledge about antiquity known in 
his time, in one series of books ("perché non si vadino cercare altrove quel che 
si può trovare in un solo luogo”)! Once published, this kind of encyclopaedia 
would have been immensely helpful for erudites and volgari, for their own 
comprehension and interpretation of the classical texts and monuments. 

The election of Pope Paul rv, a member of the Carafa family, old patrons 
in Naples of Ligorio's family, was, as we have said, the greatest opportunity of 
Ligorio's career. But this aroused jealousies in Ligorio's entourage. In a 1557 let- 
ter to Panvinio, Agustín stresses that "Messer Pirro the painter is in favor with 
his Holiness"2? In the same vein, in 1558, the Florentine ambassador refers to 
“Pirro from Naples" (“Pirro regnicholo") as the chief master and engineer of the 
pope who “trusts much in him" and in his designs “for all the buildings that 
he has commenced" From his generous patron, Ligorio received a thousand 
scudi for the design of a bronze tabernacle that was kept in Milan (“mille scudi 
per haverle fatto il tabernacolo di bronzo che è ora in Milano” ).?) He is also men- 
tioned as a designer (“designator”) in the project of reorganizing the Room of 
Constantine. Finally, in 1558, Ligorio received his major architectural commis- 
sion: the design of a little retreat for Pope Paul rv Carafa in the Vatican gardens. 
Amid all these demanding papal commissions, Ligorio continued to collabo- 
rate with erudites such as Gabriele Faerno, corrector at the Vatican Library, 


17 Ginette Vagenheim, “Conviene fare cotali luoghi (aviarii) lontani per mal odore” La re- 
constitution de la volière de Varron (Rust. 3, 5) par Pirro Ligorio (1512-83),’ Annali della 
Scuola normale superiore di Pisa (2018), 165-186. 

18 Schreurs, Antikenbild, p. 343. 

19  Schreurs, Antikenbild, p. 345, n. 45. 

20 Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, p. 27. 

21 Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, p. 33. 
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whose edition of Aesop’s Fables Ligorio illustrated in 1558.22 Under the next 
pope, Pius Iv (1559-1565), Ligorio completed the Casino—consequently called 
Casino di Pio IV—the arrangement and decoration of which were inspired by 
ancient Roman villas. He undertook extensive restoration works in the Vatican 
Palace, including the Loggia della Cosmografia and the monumental Belvedere 
Court. Moreover, as papal architect, in 1559, he proposed to reconstruct the 
Roman aqueduct of Acqua Vergine, as shown by a drawing preserved at the 
Uffizi. The purpose was to bring drinkable water into the city, in the context 
of Pius IV's great urbanistic projects for the renovation of Rome.?? But Ligorio 
was thwarted by ferocious opponents, such as Luca Peto; therefore, his role and 
technical expertise in this project were never recognized.?^ In spite of this, in 
1560, Ligorio was made an honorary citizen of Rome for his numerous contri- 
butions to the city and the papal court. The following year, he was responsible 
for transforming the public fountain built by Pope Julius 11 on the Via Flaminia 
into a small palace for Carlo and Federico Borromeo. 

In 1561, Ligorio was involved in the struggle over the decoration of the Sala 
Regia in the Vatican, which brought him and Giorgio Vasari into conflict.25 
But at the same time, Vasari was informed by Vincenzo Borghini, the adviser 
of Duke Cosimo I de’ Medici, that Ligorio was pushing strongly for the founda- 
tion, in 1564, of an artistic academy in Rome, on the model of the Florentine 
Accademia del disegno. Ligorio's project eventually failed,26 but it may have 
been replaced by the Accademia degli Sdegnati, the only academy in Rome that 
included antiquarians. It was during these meetings between Ligorio and the 
other academicians (like Egio, Panvinio, and Agustín, but also Latino Latini, 
Ottavio Pantagato, Claudio Tolomei, Girolamo Ruscelli, and other learned 
Sdegnati) that some parts of the Roman Antiquities were conceived, especially 
the chapters based on the classical texts.? 

In the same year of 1564, Ligorio succeeded Michelangelo as architect of 
Saint Peter's Basilica, arousing terrible jealousies in the group of architects 
composed of Sallustio Peruzzi, Guglielmo della Porta, Jacopo Vignola, Nanni 


22 The work, dedicated to Carlo Borromeo, was published only after Faerno's death in 1563, 
Fabulae centum ex antiquis auctoribus delectae, et a Gabriele Faerno explicatae (Rome: 
1563). 

23 Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, p. 54. 

24 Pamela Long, “Hydraulic Engineering and the Study of Antiquity: Rome, 1557-70,” 
Renaissance Quarterly 61 (2008), 1098-1138. 

25 Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, p. 53. 

26 Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, p. 68. 

27 Ginette Vagenheim, "Qui a écrit les ‘Antichità romane’ attribuées a Pirro Ligorio (1512— 
1583), in Auteur, traducteur, collaborateur, imprimeur ... Qui écrit?, eds. M. Furno, R. 
Mouren (Paris: 2012), pp. 59-68. 
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di Baccio Bigio, and Giorgio Vasari, of course. Because of the rancor between 
Vasari and Ligorio, the biographer slighted his adversary in the Lives, which af- 
fected Ligorio’s reputation and fame for a long time. 

Ligorio had plenty of enemies. Therefore, it does not come as a complete 
surprise to know that he spent some time in jail in 1565. While still working 
for Pius Iv on the renovation of La Sapienza, the university at Rome, he was 
secretly arrested “under the pretext of having defrauded the Camera in build- 
ing expenses"2? Once out of the prison, in September 1565, he wrote a letter 
of gratitude to Cardinal Farnese—who believed in Ligorio’s good faith??—in 
which he suspects Guglielmo della Porta, qualified as a Strepsiades (the old 
protagonist of Aristophanes’ The Clouds), of having slandered him. In turn, 
Ligorio did not hesitate to accuse both Guglielmo and Prospero d'Appiano “of 
having pilfered things of the Reverend Camera."?? For that reason, Ligorio de- 
fined himself as “Misopogneiro” (enemy of the bad people), for instance at the 
end of his letter to Cardinal Farnese. In 1566, in this climate of violence and 
conflict that coincided with the election of the austere Pope Pius v, Ligorio was 
dismissed from his position; but before leaving, he was commissioned by the 
new pontiff to design the tomb of Paul rv, which had to be placed in the Carafa 
Chapel in Santa Maria sopra Minerva.*! In a 1567 letter to Borghini, Vasari 
proudly claimed to be the reason for Ligorio’s firing, alluding to his “many mis- 
takes" and his willingness to modify Michelangelo’s drawings for Saint Peter's 
Basilica.?? Despite numerous attempts, as well as the support of Pope Paul 1v 
and Pius 1v, Ligorio had not been able to publish his ten manuscripts of the 
Roman Antiquities, and therefore in 1567, under pressure from the Farnese li- 
brarians Orsini and Panvinio, he sold them to Cardinal Farnese, along with his 
collection of coins. 

In 1568, Ligorio's fortune took a new turn when he was appointed anti- 
quarian at the court of Duke Alfonso 11 d'Este, the nephew of his first patron, 
Cardinal Ippolito 11. Ligorio moved to Ferrara by mid-1569 with his large family 
(“carico della mia grave famiglia”),33 where he began to compose a new version 


28 Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, pp. 70-71. Ligorio was also accused of having asked a high price for 
many antiquities. 

29 As he wrote to Ligorio in a letter of 12 september 1565: "Quanto la vostra prigionia ci fu 
molesta ad intendere, tanto ci é stata piü cara la vostra liberazione e masimamente con 
sodisfazione dell'onor vostro come ci scrivete ed anche abbiamo intesa per altra via": Carl 
Lamb, Die Villa d'Este in Tivoli: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Gartenkunst. (Munich, 1946), 
p. 85. 

30 Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, p. 71. 

31 See Loffredo’s essay in this volume. 

32 Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, p. 69. 

33  OnLigorio's family, see Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, pp. 135-136. 
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of his Roman Antiquities, this time in thirty volumes, based on material brought 
from Rome, together with 5000 drawings. In 1569, on the occasion of the visit 
of Archduke Charles of Austria and Barbara d’Este in Ferrara, Ligorio was in- 
volved in the organization of one of the famous Ferrarese festivals (“cavallerie 
ferraresi"), the tournament called Isola Beata. For this event, Ligorio created 
an amazing spectacle in form of a naumachia and an amphitheatre inspired 
by the Roman models.?* In the same year he is recorded as one of the lectores 
of the university, an institution that the duke intended to promote. In addi- 
tion, Ligorio became a member of the "very noble and munificent Accademia 
dei virtuosi^?5 where he was in contact with Torquato Tasso. Even during his 
internment in the Ospedale di Sant'Anna, Tasso probably received visits from 
Ligorio.36 

In his first years in Ferrara, Ligorio ardently wished to return to Rome, where 
his friends and former patrons, like Orsini and Cardinal Farnese, claimed to 
miss his antiquarian expertise.8” It is probably in this context that he com- 
posed and illustrated the treatise on Varro’s Twelve Dei Consenti (now preserved 
in the Borromeo archives) for Cardinal Farnese. But Ligorio never returned to 
the Eternal City, except for short trips. 

In 1569, despite his old age and pain in his hand, he completed for Ippolito 11 
another group of drawings on the Life of Hippolytus/Virbius, son of Theseus, 
probably for a series of tapestries meant to decorate the Villa d’Este at Tivoli. 
On 16 November 1570, Ligorio was eyewitness to the terrible earthquake that 
destroyed most of Ferrara. He took advantage of this event to compose a trea- 
tise on earthquakes, and he also designed an anti-seismic house, considered 
by Guidoboni as “the earliest known project of its kind in the West”. After the 
damages caused to the Castello Estense, Ligorio designed a museum (“antich- 
ario”) for the ducal collection of antiquities and a new library. He decorated 
it with a large map of Rome and several portraits of illustrious men, most of 
them acquired from Rome through the dealers Vincenzo and Giovann'Antonio 
Stampa. He became soon a prized member of the entourage of the duke, who 
invited Ligorio, together with the poets Tasso and Giovanni Battista Guarini, to 
join him during his sojourn at the Baths of Sant'Elena in 1571.99 


34 Adriano Cavicchi, "Appunti su Ligorio a Ferrara,’ in L'impresa di Alfonso II: Saggi e docu- 
menti sulla produzione artistica a Ferrara nel secondo Cinquencento, eds. J. Bentini and 
L. Spezzaferro (Bologna: 1987), pp. 137-150. With previous bibliography. 

35 Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, p. 110. 

36 Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, p. 132. 

37 Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, p. n7. 

38 Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, p. 1n. 

39 Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, p. 113. 
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Ligorio was also part of the group of courtiers who accompanied the duke in 
Rome between December 1572 and March 1573, along with his close friend, the 
ducal librarian Agostino Mosti. It was a delicate diplomatic mission: Alfonso 11 
d'Este aimed to persuade Gregory XIII to withdraw a decision made under 
Pius v that the Duchy of Ferrara should return to the papacy in the absence 
of eligible heirs from the Este family. While in Rome, Ligorio tried to regain 
the favor of Cardinal Farnese and to be appointed as his personal architect 
after the death of Vignola. But, as we have said, this last attempt failed, and it 
was probably Ligorio’s last trip to Rome. In a different vein, Ligorio continued 
to promote the political ambitions of his current patron by drawing a series 
of portraits of the Este family, in the context of the interminable dispute be- 
tween the Este and the Medici on which family had the oldest lineage and thus 
the precedence. In this project, Ligorio collaborated with the ducal secretary 
Giovanni Battista Pigna, who had published a book on the Este family some 
years before.*° Returning to his first activity as painter of facades, Ligorio was 
commissioned to design the frescoes of the walls of the castle courtyard, based 
on his work for the Este genealogy. At Mosti's request, Ligorio also made the 
project of the first tomb for the great Ferrarese poet Lodovico Ariosto, from 
which only two allegorical figures (Fame and Poetry) still exist.^! For this de- 
sign, Ligorio may have had in mind the tomb of Paul rv in the arrangement 
of the niches and the use of colored marbles.*? At the same time, Ligorio was 
involved in several building projects for the duke, as shown by some drawings 
in his manuscripts, and by the content of letters from 1573 by Guido Coccapani, 
the ducal factor-general. He mentions Ligorio's commissions for a little chapel 
and a grotto in the "garden of the pavilion"? In 1573, Ligorio also received a 
commission from the Gonzaga family to decorate with stucco a new room of 
the Palazzo Ducale in Mantua with musical subjects.44 In the same year, he 
made a trip to show to the duke Alfonso d'Este the antiquities in Tivoli. 

A new opportunity to serve the duke's political ambitions arose when 
Alfonso 11 hosted Henri de Valois, future king of France, who was returning 
from Hungary for his coronation. Seizing this occasion to reinforce the tra- 
ditional link of friendship between Ferrara and France, the duke ordered a 
triumphal reception. Cornelio Bentivoglio, the captain-general of the ducal 


40 Giovanni Battista Pigna, Historia de' principi di Este (Ferrara: 1570). 

41  Ligorio's project was later replaced by the tomb realized by Giovanni Battista Aleotti: 
Coffin, p. 18. 

42 Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, pp. 18-119. 

43 Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, p. 114. 

44 Stefano LOccaso, On Some Drawings by Pirro Ligorio from His Ferrarese and Mantuan 
Periods Master Drawings, vol. 51 (2013), 181-188. With previous bibliography. 
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troops, informs us that Ligorio, “the antiquarian of His Excellency’, designed 
six splendid triumphal arches with inscriptions and allegorical statues.*6 In a 
letter describing the arches of the royal entry, Ligorio indicates that the king 
“was lodged in the rooms of the Specchio where there are recently painted (...) 
the exercises of every gymnastic type”.47 These frescoes represented the same 
subjects that Ligorio conceived to illustrate a book on ancient gymnastics by 
his friend Girolamo Mercuriale, formerly the doctor of Cardinal Farnese.48 

Among the illustrious visitors of this year was the Prince of Cleves, who was 
accompanied by his Dutch secretary, Stephanus Pighius, a friend from Ligorio’s 
Roman years and a great collector of inscriptions.49 They visited the museum 
and library conceived by Ligorio, recorded by Pighius as “the very ingenious 
architect, learned antiquarian and skilled man”.5° The same admiration for the 
two rooms was expressed by Abraham Ortelius during his visit in 1577, as indi- 
cated by the elogia that both Ligorio and Mosti wrote at this date in Ortelius’ 
Album amicorum.3 In 1581, it was the turn of Cardinal Farnese and the duke of 
Mantua to be astonished in front of the collection of medals and other antiqui- 
ties of the Ferrarese museum. 

During his exile, Ligorio never ceased corresponding with his Roman friends 
about antiquarianism, for instance with Orsini on inscriptions and circuses, 
and with Vincenzo and Giovann'Antonio Stampa regarding the acquisition of 
antiquities for the duke's collections. Ligorio was also in touch with erudites 
from all over Italy, for example the Venetian Sebastiano Erizzo, who admired 
Ligorios numismatic expertise and called him the “Oracle of Delphi"5? He 
never stopped sharing his immense antiquarian knowledge with many corre- 
spondents, as demonstrated by his 1581 letter to the dealer Ercole Basso, who 
sold his entire collection of coins to Alfonso 11.5? In the same year, Ligorio was 
made a citizen of Ferrara. In 1582 Ligorio was working on designs for the tower 


45 Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, p. 119. 

46 In 1570, Ligorio may have participated in the organization of the tournament “Il mago 
rilucente" and in that of the entry in honor of the duke's third marriage, to Margherita 
Gonzaga: Coffin, p. 132. 

47 Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, p. 120. 

48 See Girolamo Mercuriale: medicina e cultura nell'Europa del Cinquecento, eds. Alessandro 
Arcangeli and Vivian Nutton (Firenze: 2008). 

49 Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, p. 14. 

50 Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, p. 115. 

51 Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, p. 133. 

52 Sebastiano Erizzo, Discorso sopra le medaglie antiche (Venice: 1559): Coffin, p. 109. 

53 Ginette Vagenheim, “Une lettre inédite de Pirro Ligorio à Ercole Basso sur la dichiaratione 
delle medaglie antiche: naissance de la numismatique à la Renaissance,’ in L'antiche e le 
moderne carte; studi in memoria di Giuseppe Billanovich (Rome-Padua: 2007), pp. 569-596. 
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of the Castle of Rigobello with the architect Alessandro Balbi.5^ The year after, 
on Wednesday, 26 October 1583, the notice was given of the sudden death of the 
"ingegnero of San Domenico" Shortly after, Tasso wrote a sonnet to lament 
the death of his friend Ligorio:5® 


Pirro mentre già vivo in terra fusti 

Tra quei, che ’l mondo volentieri elegge, 
Scegliesti i marmi di chi freno, e legge 
Gli diede, e vi puni gli empj, e gl'ingiusti. 


Or, che sei giunto, dove i premj giusti 
Comparte il Re, che ’l Sole informa, e regge 
Con lieta fronte, dove il ver si legge, 

Miri di gloria coronati Augusti. 


E guardando il celeste adorno tempio 
E gli aurei seggi, e gli stellanti chiostri 
Chin giro appese, e per albergo scelse; 


Archi, terme, teatri, opere eccelse, 
Ma pur mortali, e i magisteri nostri 
Tutti disprezzi, onde si prende essempio. 


2 Controversial Ligorio and the Afterlife of His Works 


Despite the fact that Ligorio's Roman Antiquities remained for the most part 
unpublished, this massive enterprise had already found great success during 
his life and without interruption in the following centuries. In fact, this illus- 
trated encyclopedia in forty volumes was not only the conspicuous legacy of 
the original investigations of a multifaceted and indefatigable artist, architect, 
and antiquarian, but also the summa of the knowledge on the ancient world 
acquired by the erudites of the mid-Cinquecento. Some of the ten volumes pre- 
served in the Farnese library were literally plundered by Panvinio and Orsini 


54 Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, p.133; and Luca Marcozzi, Tasso, Pirro e lo spettacolo dell'antico (Pisa: 
2009). 

55 Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, p. 135. 

56 Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, p. 133. 
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to publish their works on circuses and numismatics,?? and that happened be- 
fore the volumes arrived in Naples along with the Farnese collections. They 
are now preserved in the Biblioteca Nazionale di Napoli, while Ligorio’s col- 
lection of coins was incorporated into the Medagliere farnesiano at the Museo 
Archeologico Nazionale. The thirty volumes composed in Ferrara were sold 
after Ligorio’s death and acquired by Carlo Emanuele 1, duke of Savoy, before 
1615. They are now in the Archivio di Stato di Torino. Two other volumes com- 
posed in Rome were brought by Ligorio to Ferrara and are now preserved in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, and in the Bibliothèque nationale de France.58 Most 
of the 5,000 drawings that Ligorio took with him to Ferrara were lost, while 
some of them are dispersed in various collections.59 

In the 17th century, the reputation of Ligorio's Roman Antiquities spread 
throughout Europe, in particular through the network of the accademie. The 
most important one was the Accademia dei Lincei, with figures like Francesco 
Barberini and Cassiano dal Pozzo, who commissioned a copy of Ligorio’s man- 
uscripts for his Museum chartaceum. The Roman Antiquities not only drew 
attention but also inspired passion up to the point of provoking diplomatic 
incidents—first in 1641, with the French court, when Mazarin and Richelieu 
wanted to edit in Paris the Turin volumes encouraged by Cassiano dal Pozzo 
and his protégé, Nicolas Poussin; and later in 1656, with Christina of Sweden, 
who in Turin had admired Ligorio’s manuscripts and strongly wished to have 
a copy of them, a copy that is now preserved among the Ottoboniani manu- 
scripts of the Vatican Library. 

In the 19th century, however, Ligorio’s stock plummeted when the editors 
of the CIL (Corpus inscriptionum latinarum) condemned him for his forger- 
ies. They drew on evidence of accusations that already circulated in his life- 
time. For instance, Agustín accused Ligorio of having invented an inscription 
that rejects Verrius Flaccus as the author of the Fasti Capitolini. Nevertheless, 
Ligorio was right to dismiss Flaccus, and this very example informs us about his 
outstanding expertise and extensive fieldwork on the archaeological sites, espe- 
cially on that of the Roman Forum. But, as we have seen, Ligorio was assisted 
by the erudites of the Farnese circle in elaborating his Roman Antiquities within 
the specific context of the Accademia degli Sdegnati. This close collaboration 


57 Onofrio Panvinio, De ludis circensibus libri II (Venice: 1600); Fulvio Orsini, Familiae 
Romanae quae reperiuntur in antiquis numismatibus: ab urbe condita ad tempora divi 
Augusti (Venice: 1577). 

58 Fora complete description of Ligorio’s manuscripts, see Erna Mandowsky and Charles 
Mitchell, Pirro Ligorio's Roman antiquities: the drawings in MS XIII. B. 7 in the National 
Library in Naples (London: 1963). 

59  OnLigorio's drawings, see Ginette Vagenheim’s contribution in this book. 
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makes it particularly difficult to apprehend the genuine contribution of 
Ligorio in the construction of the Roman Antiquities, including the falsifica- 
tions. For example, when Ligorio comments on the names of the Scythian gods 
cited in Herodotus's Histories, he explains in detail that the correct name of 
the Scythian Venus is Artimpasa and not Argimpasa, as transmitted incorrectly 
by some manuscripts. In order to demonstrate this, he reproduces a Greek in- 
scription, showing the name of Artimpasa, that he claims was found during ex- 
cavations; but he immediately uses here a characteristic subterfuge of forgery, 
claiming that the inscription was destroyed shortly after. As we know, Ligorio 
would never have been able to debate on philological questions, especially on 
Greek texts and manuscripts, nor would he have been able to compose a Greek 
inscription. Instead, his friend Benedetto Egio, who was one of the best spe- 
cialists of Greek of the Farnese circle, most probably collaborated with Ligorio 
in the writing of the chapter on the Scythian gods and provided him with both 
a translation from Herodotus and the forged inscription. Ligorio’s work is not 
simply the product of his fertile mind, but also a reflection of the ideas and 
knowledge of his friends and colleagues. Here, Ligorio’s Roman Antiquities 
clearly work as a sound box for the philological disputes of his time. 

Nevertheless, forgeries, like that of Artimpasa, should not take away from 
the value of Ligorio’s records of other ancient materials and inscriptions. In 
fact, in many cases, the editors of CIL condemned antiquities as falsae just 
because they bore an inscription transmitted only by Ligorio: should we then 
exclude from our research statues like that of Glaucus, the aquatic deity that 
decorated the fountain of Amphitrite in the so-called Horti Colotiani, the fa- 
mous gardens of the erudite Angelo Colocci on the Pincio? Should we dismiss 
Ligorio's report that tells us that the statue arrived in the Farnese collection 
after Colocci's death with the assistance of Girolamo Maffei, working at that 
time as “maestro delle strade”?5° Should we ignore the destiny of another 
statue formerly located on a fountain of the Esquiline Hill and representing a 
"nympha dormiens" called Euphronima, as told in its inscription, transmitted 
by Ligorio? Thanks to Ligorio's account, we can discover his network by fol- 
lowing the displacements of the statue, first in the collection of Giovanni della 
Rovere and then in that of Julius 111. The nymph arrived later in the Casino of 
Pius Iv, probably at Ligorio's request, before being removed from the Vatican 
by Pius v, along with all the antique statues of the Casino.9! 

In the field of numismatics, Ligorio's activity should be approached in the 
same balanced way. It was with great enthusiasm that Agustín announced 


60 Schreurs, Antikenbild, n. 525. 
61 Schreurs, Antikenbild, n. 574. 
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that his “friend Ligorio, great antiquarian and painter’, was about to publish 
a huge number of coins that had never been seen before.9? The aforemen- 
tioned Erizzo praised Ligorio's expertise and contribution to his famous work 
on numismatics (Discorso sopra le medaglie degli antichi, Venice 1584), and 
Leone Leoni claimed that Ligorio owned one of the most beautiful collections 
of coins in Rome. Nevertheless, when Ligorio was imprisoned in 1565, the au- 
thorities who seized his manuscripts and his coins were surprised to discover 
that they were of little value (“di pochissima valuta").8? Ligorio wished to have 
a complete series of Roman coins, and for this purpose he was used to repro- 
duce by molding the missing coins of his series, taking as models the authentic 
exemplars that he saw in different collections. However, when he chemically 
degraded the coins' appearance to make them look antique, did he intend to 
deceive his public? At the same time, he violently denounced the antiquarians 
who counterfeited coins, like Valerio Belli when he invented a coin of Sappho 
at the request of Cardinal Bembo.9^ What Ligorio reproached him for was not 
making ancient coins but making them with inappropriate iconography, that 
is, not respecting the historical context. 

In the same vein, Ligorio had no problem completing fragmentary texts by 
combiningthem withotherinscriptions, aslongastheresultwas plausible, while, 
for the same text, his Flemish friend, the erudite Martinus Smetius, secretary of 
Cardinal Rodolfo Pio da Carpi, clearly indicated on his manuscripts the missing 
parts.9* Ligorio also oversaw the restoration of ancient statues, like that of the 
so-called Saint Hippolytus (3rd century), discovered in 1553 in Via Nomentana 
and placedin the court of Belvedere (now in the Vatican Library). In this case he 
assembled pieces taken from different ancient statues,96 but on the other hand 
he denounced as forgery the practice of his colleagues who were involved in 
sculpture trafficking, including examples smuggled for the benefit of the King 
of France. These people, according to Ligorio, not only deprived their country 
of its treasures (“privando la sua patria dei suoi ornamenti") but also defraud- 
ed others (“cacciando carote ad altri’), for the sole purpose of making money 
(“ha arrichito la sua casa”).®” Ligorio criticized these “malevolent and jealous 
antiquities dealers" (*malevoli e invidiosi antiquari”), who present themselves 


62 Antonio Agustin, Diálogos de medallas, inscriciones y otras antigüedades (Tarragona: 
1587). 

63 Schreurs, Antikenbild, p. 140. 

64 Schreurs, Antikenbild, p. 400, n. 358. 

65 . Vagenheim, “La falsification chez Pirro Ligorio ...”. 

66 Margherita Guarducci, San Pietro e Sant Ippolito: storia di statue famose in Vaticano (Rome: 
1991). 

67 Schreurs, Antikenbild, p. 346, n. 53. 
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as experts just to contradict Ligorio, for example, in the field of numismatic 
iconography.68 But dealers were not his only target. As we have seen, Ligorio 
had ambiguous and complicated relationships with erudites. On the one hand, 
Ligorio defined Agustín as a very honorable and very learned person in antiq- 
uities (“dottor dignissimo e studiosissimo delle cose antiche”),6° but on the other 
hand he mocked him as one of those scholars “who trust in their little letters 
and do not understand ancient things and stumble about like blind people"? 
In the same ambivalent way, Agustin, on his side, praised Ligorio’s expertise 
and work, which he said deserved to be taken seriously, but also qualified him 
as a simple “artefice”;” and in a letter to Panvinio, Agustin excluded Ligorio 
from the category of “galantuomini’.”” 

Today, Ligorio's works and roles as a painter, draftsman, architect, engineer, 
and antiquarian are still fascinating subjects of research that continue to at- 
tract the attention of many scholars from around the world, particularly in re- 
cent years. This is due to the growing interest in concepts such as "forgery" and 
"replica"? as well as to the recent restoration of the Casino of Pius Iv, Ligorio's 
architectural masterpiece, and to the ongoing complete edition of his manu- 
scripts (Edizione nazionale delle opere di Pirro Ligorio). Nevertheless, it is prob- 
ably fair to say that Ligorio's contribution to antiquarianism has always been 
prioritized over the numerous other aspects of his oeuvre, and many facets of 
Ligorio's works and life are still waiting to be investigated. Our knowledge of 
his Neapolitan childhood as well as of his apprenticeship as a painter is still 
obscure. At the end of his life, Ligorio claimed that Polidoro da Caravaggio was 
his model in the art of drawing, presupposing that he saw Polidoro's works in 
Naples; Ligorio might even have met him around 1527. Similarly hazy is his first 
Roman period, when he was a painter, including his links with the numerous 
artists quoted in his volumes, for example, his friend "the excellent painter" 
Tommaso Laureti of Bologna. Ligorio seems to have regretted his activity as 
a painter when he wrote in his Ferrarese manuscripts that “one must paint 
for love and not for need" (“che per amore si dipinga et non per necessità")."^ 


68 Schreurs, Antikenbild, p. 358, n. 106. 

69 Schreurs, Antikenbild, p. 369, n. 172. 

70 “[Si fidano delle] loro letterucce e non conoscono li intagli di marmi, quelli delle gemme, 
le medaglie, li camei et l'altre antiche opere ... e vanno a tastoni come i ciechi”; Patrizia 
Serafin Petrillo, "Saggio introduttivo," in Libri delle medaglie da Cesare a Marco Aurelio 
Commodo, ed. Patrizia Serafin Petrillo (Rome: 2013), p. X1. 

71 Agustín, Diálogos. 

72 Schreurs, Antikenbild, pp. 30-32. 

73 See, for instance, the largely influential book by Christopher Wood, Forgery, Replica, 
Fiction: Temporalities of German Renaissance Art (Chicago: 2008). 

74 Schreurs, Antikenbild, p. 431. 
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In the same way, some aspects of his technical competences were unknown 
until recently, such as his deep knowledge in the field of hydraulic systems 
acquired during his research on ancient aqueducts in Rome and in the cam- 
pagna romana, which he developed and later mastered in the building of 
fountains;”> his competence in construction techniques, which allowed him to 
describe the different kinds of bricks and their processes of fabrication;”6 and 
his architectural drawings, for example, for the bastion of Civitavecchia in 1562, 
preserved in his Oxford manuscript. In the field of architecture, we know so 
little about Ligorio's links with Baldassarre Peruzzi, a “very excellent architect” 
whose drawings he knew very well,” for instance, the frame of the Temple of 
Hercules and his projects for the Pantheon doors. Ligorio's links with Girolamo 
da Carpi and Giulio Romano also deserve deeper study; Ligorio called Giulio 
Romano the "excellent painter and pupil of the great Raphael" who showed 
Ligorio his coin collection.7? 

As we have seen, in 1549, Ligorio changed status and worked as an an- 
tiquarian, architect, and engineer, immersed in the climate of conflicts and 
rivalry of the papal court. We need to reflect upon his social ascent and the 
ways in which he passed from “emundator”, which belongs to the “diversi 
minori"—that is, the lowest category of craftsmen in Saint Peter's Fabbrica—to 
that of “designator” under Paul tv, and then to the highest category of “diversi 
maggiori" under Pius 1v, becoming finally the chief architect of Saint Peter's 
Basilica at Michelangelo's death (1564). 

It would be important to understand more about Ligorio's self-esteem that 
might have emerged not only from his rise in society, mentioned above, but also 
through the ways he presents himself over time: first as "pittore napolitano’, 
then as “architetto di San Pietro”, “patrizio napolitano, romano e ferrariense”. 
He also seems to have been conscious of his limits and difficulties in approach- 
ing some subjects that were alien to his profession.”9 In other cases, on the 
contrary, he may have felt an inferiority complex and therefore desired to be 
considered as an "intellectual"—for example, when he claimed to have read 


75 See now the fundamental study of Gaston, Pirro Ligorio. Libro dei fiumi, dei fonti e dei laghi 
antichi (Rome: 2015). 

76 Schreurs, Antikenbild, p. 320: "Per fare una pasta tenace (...) mettervi il sterco di bove o di 
cavallo, overo le paglie tagliate come scrive Palladio". 

77 Schreurs, Antikenbild, p. 371. 

78 Schreurs, Antikenbild, p. 391, n. 295a. 

79 Schreurs, Antikenbild, p. 348, n. 64. “Mi porsi a scrivere di cose difficile et strane alla mia 
professione principale". 
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all his contemporary poets both in Latin and Italian,8° or when he purported, 
against all odds, to be able to translate inscriptions from Latin to Greek.8! 

In any case, what makes Ligorio so unique is not only the extent of his works, 
network and their astonishing diversity but the complex and fascinating per- 
sonality that takes shape little by little from a careful reading of his Roman 
Antiquities, now partly published. In particulary, the freedom that Ligorio tried 
to preserve—as he claims—throughout his whole life may explain his excep- 
tional aptitude for interacting with very different kinds of persons, including 
erudites. Ligorio’s talent and intelligence to feed on their erudition and use 
their competence allowed him to elaborate his own knowledge and to share it 
to a wider public though his Roman Antiquities. 


3 Pirro Ligorio’s Worlds 


This book project unfolded in tandem with an interdisciplinary four-session 
panel that the editors of this volume organized at the 2015 Renaissance Society 
of America Annual Meeting. The various contributions aim to focus on top- 
ics which were previously not studied in depth, such as Ligorio’s philologi- 
cal process in building his books; new methodologies in editing inscriptions 
and coins and new issues in ways of analyzing his forgeries, questioning the 
portrait of Ligorio as a mere faker; his relations with the city of his birth; un- 
known aspects of his architectural works in the Vatican and his iconographic 
program at the Villa d’Este in Tivoli; his non-antiquarian drawings; the dia- 
logue that his projects maintained with sculpture; and his characteristics as 
a painter. Thanks to the wide-ranging backgrounds of the contributors, the 
book also aims to approach these different facets of Pirro Ligorio’s oeuvre from 
different methodological and theoretical perspectives. The volume is struc- 
tured in four sections that reflect Ligorio's major spheres of interest: Philology, 
Archaeology, Architecture, and the Visual Arts. Each essay intends to navigate 
one of Ligorio’s worlds. 


Section 1 of this volume explores Pirro Ligorio's controversial relationship with 
philology. Reconsidering Erna Mandowsky and Charles Mitchell’s seminal 1963 


80 Schreurs, Antikenbild, p. 385, n. 267: “Marullo, Bembo, Sannazaro, Pontano, Boiardo, 
Ariosto tutti et in versi latini et nelli vulgari avemo letti". 

81 Ginette Vagenheim, "La collaboration de Benedetto Egio aux Antichità romane de Pirro 
Ligorio: à propos des inscriptions grecques,” Annali delle Scuola Normale Superiore de Pisa 
(2007), 205-224. 
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book on Pirro Ligorio, the article by Robert Gaston—Pirro Ligorio’s Antiquarian 
Philology—intends to demonstrate that Ligorio’s imaginative reconstruction 
of ancient artifacts was indeed a philological process, in contrast to Carlo 
Dionisotti’s severe critique (in his 1963 review of the volume), according 
to which Pirro was fundamentally a creative painter. In fact, by considering 
more recent investigations of Ligorio’s endeavors, Gaston illustrates the way 
in which Ligorio adapts the Textkritik of illustrious contemporary humanists 
to the reconstitution of fragmentary archaeological monuments. The author 
aims to show that Pirro’s hybrid reconstructions are rooted in a strenuous at- 
tempt to combine his technical practice with literary, historical, and humanist 
erudition. Being receptive to the dominant humanist philological discourse 
while critically mimicking it, Ligorio sought authorial independence for his 
novel recounting and representing of antiquities—hence the painful ambi- 
guity of his literary persona and the difficulty we experience today (with our 
inherited mindset from classical archaeology) in recreating the audience for 
his antiquarian labors. Through enlightening examples, the article by Silvia 
Orlandi—Editing Ligorio’s Epigraphic Manuscripts: New Discoveries and New 
Issues—shows how the print edition of his epigraphic manuscripts that she 
published in the Edizione nazionale delle opere di Pirro Ligorio is a new start- 
ing point to the in-depth study of different fields, such as epigraphic forgeries, 
antiquarian scholarship, and the history of collections. This is now possible 
thanks to the availability of the complete text, the drawings, and their cap- 
tions. This statement is further demonstrated by Nicoletta Balistreri— The 
Epigraphical Forgeries in the Construction of Pirro Ligorio’s Libro XXXIX on 
Roman Antiquities—who analyses for the first time the structure of book 
XXXIX in connection with the forged inscriptions that are contained in it. 
During its composition process, the book was subject to modifications and ad- 
ditions. This consideration reveals that the false inscriptions are not equally 
distributed in the book. Thus, it is possible to individuate groups of forged 
inscriptions in specific sections related to particular phases in which Ligorio 
increases his falsification activity. On the other hand, other sections of book 
XXXIX, constituted by folios coming from his previous book project on Roman 
inscriptions, include completely genuine or reconstructed inscriptions. In the 
same direction, Sarah Cox— Drawing Circles: Pirro Ligorio's Working Methods 
as Evidenced in His Numismatic Manuscripts—examines Ligorio's manuscript 
volumes on Roman coins in Turin and Naples, showing his working methods 
and reversing the long-standing opinion of him as an unreliable witness, if not 
a faker. The analysis of the manuscripts demonstrates that Ligorio, at least for 
much of the time, paid close attention to details on the coins. This is shown in 
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his meticulous editorial changes, including erasing as well as physically cutting 
and pasting text and/or drawings, editorial marks, or corrections, all of which 
constitute evidence of painstaking care that should help further rehabilitate 
Ligorio’s reputation. 

The ancient world was undoubtedly Ligorio’s greatest passion, as many 
studies have demonstrated. Section 2, however, aims to show different and 
overlooked aspects of Ligorio’s knowledge on Greek and Roman antiqui- 
ties. In connection with the question of forgeries, Blair Fowlkes-Childs— 
Ligorio’s Evidence for the Cult of Jupiter Dolichenus in Rome and Religious Life 
at the Barracks—questions Ligorio's vilification as an inventor of antiquities 
in an article that evaluates the antiquarian’s evidence for the cult of Jupiter 
Dolichenus in Rome. A century after Franz Cumont created the famous cat- 
egory of “Oriental cults’, stimulating questions about deities from the Roman 
East and their integration within Roman religious life remain. The study of 
the prominent Syrian god Jupiter Dolichenus in Rome assesses Ligorio’s tes- 
timony within the context of the entire corpus of epigraphic, topographical, 
and archaeological evidence for the cult, particularly with regard to the au- 
thor's new identification of a shrine for Jupiter Dolichenus at the castra prae- 
toria (the barracks of the Praetorian Guard). The characterization of Ligorio 
as pertinent and reliable that emerges from this research invites new inter- 
pretations of his supposed falsae. Exploring a little-known period of Ligorio's 
life, Federico Rausa—Pirro Ligorio and Sicilian Antiquities: Indifference or an 
Unwitting “Short Circuit”?—notices that, in spite of Ligorio’s Neapolitan origins, 
memories of sites and monuments related to the Greek past of the kingdom 
of Naples are very sporadic in his manuscripts and mainly appear in literary 
and numismatic references. Even if Ligorio was planning to compose a book 
on Naples and Campania based on his personal fieldwork, it does not seem 
that he used topographical, historical, and antiquarian sources of his time, 
such as the books by Leandro Alberti and the Sicilian humanists Francesco 
Maurolico and Tommaso Fazello. Thanks to the analysis of testimonies of 
some major ancient sites in Magna Graecia and Sicily, the article reconstructs 
Ligorio’s knowledge on this subject in relation to other 16th-century sources. 
Remaining in Naples, Anna Schreurs-Morét—Looking for Sirens: Ancient Sites 
in Naples According to Pirro Ligorio—remarks that most of Ligorio’s investiga- 
tions of his native city have not been explored in any depth. She also brings 
together what can be gleaned about Naples from Ligorio’s manuscripts and 
examines the literary passages on sirens, in which Ligorio quite clearly had 
a strong interest. Schreurs-Morét shows that Ligorio's analysis of the sirens, 
made during his archaeological explorations in Naples, is in conflict with the 
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iconography transmitted first by Boccaccio and then by Ligorio’s own contem- 
poraries. Through other examples, she establishes that Ligorio’s interest in an- 
cient Neapolitan sites was vivid at an early stage in his career as well as while 
he was in Rome. 

Ligorio was also a successful architect, and his projects for all'antica villas 
remain emblematic of the Italian Cinquecento. The so-called Casino of Pius IV 
is probably the project that best embodies Ligorio's architectural theories and 
practice. Built in the Vatican Gardens, the new Casino was formerly intended 
to be a villa for Paul rv Carafa; however, its project was newly elaborated by 
Ligorio in dialogue with the antiquarian interests of Pius 1v. Taking its recent 
restoration as a point of departure Arnold Nesselrath— Pirro Ligorio’s Casino 
of Pius IV Reconsidered, or, Why People Love Ligorio's Buildings—proposes new 
personal considerations about Ligorio's skills as an architect of this project, 
which can be considered the Renaissance antiquarian villa par excellence. In 
the same vein, Carmelo Occhipinti—Pirro Ligorio and Saint Peter's Basilica: 
More on the Historical-Christian Investigations and on a Medieval "Reuse" in the 
Casino of Pius IV—investigates the reuse of the 12th-century tessellated pave- 
ment signed by Magister Paulus, which was formerly in the choir of the Old 
Saint Peter's Basilica, and suggests that this initiative has to be related to the 
Roman cultural circle connected to Carlo Borromeo. In this milieu, a new ar- 
chaeological interest in ancient Christian monuments was growing, especially 
for those associated with the places of Saint Peter's martyrdom. Moreover, 
an echo of this attention can be found in Ligorio's architectural projects as 
well as in his encyclopaedic manuscripts. Writing about another milestone of 
the Renaissance villa, Hugo Tucker's essay— The Villa d'Este at Tivoli and Its 
Gardens in Marc-Antoine Muret's Tivoli Cycle of Poems and Uberto Foglietta's 
Tyburtinum—examines two Neo-latin descriptions about the Villa d'Este's 
gardens, statues, and fountains at Tivoli: a prose text by Uberto Foglietta 
(Tyburtinum, 1569) and a poem by Marc-Antoine Muret (Tibur, 1571). Tucker 
suggests that the iconographical program of the Villa d'Este gardens was cre- 
ated by Ligorio but informed by Muret's humanist conceptions. These testi- 
monies for the Villa d'Este constitute a tribute to Cardinal Ippolito 11 d'Este, 
governor and Maecenas of Tivoli, and both suggest a contemporary humanist 
restoration of Rome and the glorification of the Herculean d'Este family and 
their virtuous Hippolytus. 

Besides antiquarian issues, Section 4 intends to investigate Ligorio as an 
artist of his time. The Antichita romane also comprise some drawings of con- 
temporary buildings, as shown in the essay by Ian Campbell—Pirro Ligorio’s 
Oxford Album—the bulk of which consists of drawings and writings by Ligorio 
spanning from the 1540s to the 1580s, bound together after his death along 
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with some non-Ligorian material. The analysis of the contemporary buildings 
allows the author to investigate modes of representation Ligorio used at dif- 
ferent times and for different purposes. Remaining on the subject of Ligorio’s 
drawings, the article by Ginette Vagenheim—In the Shadow of Polidoro da 
Caravaggio: Pirro Ligorio as a Draftsman—explores the validity and limits 
of John Gere's assumption (advanced in his influential 1971 article on Pirro 
Ligorio's early drawings) that the draftsmanship of Ligorio was dependent 
on Polidoro da Caravaggio. Such a hypothesis substantially relies on informa- 
tion provided in Giovanni Baglione's life of Ligorio, which led Gere to ascribe 
to Ligorio a group of drawings that the scholar considers stylistically close to 
Polidoro. Thus, Vagenheim reexamines the catalog of Ligorio's early drawings 
and gauges their authenticity on broader grounds. Ligorio's work as a paint- 
er and architect is investigated by Patrizia Tosini in her essay— “Pirro Ligorio 
Neapolitan Painter,” 1534-1549 (With a New Addition on His Late Activity as an 
Architect). Thanks to a profound reexamination of ancient sources, documents, 
and artistic literature, Tosini reveals some erroneous information found in the 
traditional bibliography on the artist, such as the fact that Ligorio practiced 
as a painter only for a short period and for minor works (except for the fresco 
in the Oratorio di San Giovanni Decollato), or that Ligorio’s painting was 
against the Michelangelesque current that was à la mode in that period. In 
addition, the essay presents an unpublished document related to a project 
designed by Ligorio: the now lost tomb of Cardinal Annibale Bozzuto in the 
Cathedral of Naples. Finally, Fernando Loffredo— Pirro Ligorio and Sculpture, 
or, on the Reproducibility of Antiquity—explores the vogue for sculpture in col- 
ored marble in 16th-century Rome and demonstrates how influential Ligorio's 
archaeological theories were for the growing practice of forgery or imitation 
of ancient statues in the Italian Cinquecento. Ligorio's determination to cat- 
alogue every single aspect of the Antichità romane went hand in hand with 
the aspiration to rebuild the ancient world in highly polished architecture 
and decorations. In these, the presence of stucco, white and colored marbles, 
fragmentary or restored ancient pieces, and manifestly modern or ancient-like 
statues, was essential for suggesting the idea of a reborn imperial Rome. 
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CHAPTER 1 
Pirro Ligorio’s Antiquarian Philology 


Robert W. Gaston 


Carlo Dionisotti’s review of Erna Mandowsky and Charles Mitchell’s 1963 
volume on Ligorio cut right to the bone.! With his intimidating command of 
humanist Latin and vernacular texts, Dionisotti identified the linguistic in- 
adequacy of their partial edition of Ligorio’s text from the seventh of his ten 
volumes held at the Biblioteca Nazionale, Naples, a faulty transcription from 
microfilm. Yet Dionisotti neither possessed nor claimed an extensive knowl- 
edge of Ligorio’s antiquarian manuscripts. The authors, Dionisotti said, should 
have looked more closely at the local scholars Ligorio thanked—namely Ottavio 
Pantagato, Benedetto Egio, and Gabriele Faerno—than at northern antiquar- 
ians active in Rome, like Stephanus Pighius and Martinus Smetius. However, 
Ligorio’s manuscripts containing inscriptions and figured artifacts reveal that 
he interacted with all of these scholars? Dionisotti noted that Mandowsky 
and Mitchell’s sketch of the early antiquarian tradition, relying on the Codice 
topografico della città di Roma volumes (1940-1953), lacked credible distinc- 
tions between (a presumed) *amateur" and "professional" antiquarianism, and 
omitted Giovanni Tortelli’s ample entry on Rome from his Orthographia, first 
published in 1471. Yet, while Dionisotti saw Ligorio's ideas generating in the 
1540s and 1550s, he focused the Neapolitan's reading too narrowly. Ligorio's 
manuscripts show him ransacking books dating from c.1500 to his death in 
1583. Dionisotti described how Bartolomeo Marliani, in his Antiquae Romae 


1 Iwouldlike to express my sincere gratitude to Ginette Vagenheim and Fernando Loffredo for 
inviting me to contribute to the present volume and to participate in the Renaissance Society 
of America sessions in New York and Berlin that initiated the project. E. Mandowsky and 
C. Mitchell, Pirro Ligorios Roman Antiquities (London: 1963); C. Dionisotti, "Pirro Ligorio," 
Rivista storica italiana 75 (1963), 890—901, reprinted in C. Dionisotti, Appunti su arti e lettere 
(Milan: 1995), pp. 131-144. Translations are my own. 

2 On Pighius see K. Schade, Transalpine Netzwerke im 16. Jahrhundert: die wissenschaftliche 
Sozialisation des niederlündischen Altertumsforschers Stephanus Pighius, in Zentren und 
Wirkungsriume der Antikenrezeption: zur Bedeutung von Raum und Kommunkation für die 
neuzeitliche Transformation der griegriechisch-rómischen Antike, ed. K. Schade (Münster: 
2007), pp. 115-121. For Ligorio's use of Smetius' inscriptions, see G. Vagenheim, “La falsifica- 
tion chez Pirro Ligorio à la lumiére des "Fasti Capitolini" et des inscriptions de Préneste,” 
Eutopia 3 (1994), 67-113, 69-70, and W. Stenhouse, Reading Inscriptions and Writing Ancient 
History: Historical Scholarship in the Late Renaissance (London: 2005). 
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topographia of 1534, 1544, and 1553, defended his humanist philology against 
the allegedly error-ridden visual projections of artists and architects, especially 
Ligorio.3 And Dionisotti observed, sharply, that Ligorio’s Libro dell'antichità di 
Roma of 1553 directed his polemic against humanist textual antiquarianism at 
Marliani in particular. 

Dionisotti’s most damaging comments dealt with Mandowsky and Mitchell's 
characterization of Ligorio as an antiquarian author. In Dionisotti's pecking 
order, even the humanist compilers Lilio Gregorio Giraldi, Pierio Valeriano, 
and Achille Bocchi fell short of such scholars as Piero Vettori, Carlo Sigonio, 
and Onofrio Panvinio.^ Dionisotti unfavourably compared Andrea Fulvio, 
Raphael’s antiquarian advisor, whom Dionisotti regarded as a scholar of “pe- 
destre mediocrità", with Francesco Albertini's “estro geniale"5 Mandowsky and 
Mitchell made a serious error, wrote Dionisotti, when seeking a philological 
analogy for Ligorio's imaginative reconstruction of artifacts. They said that 
"Ligorio sought to adapt the Textkritik of first-rate contemporary humanists 
like Lambinus—emendatio based on a collatio of the available manuscripts 
but unbacked by any stemmatic recensio of them—to the reconstitution of 
fragmentary archaeological monuments". Dionisotti retorted that there were 
“limiti insuperabili” facing Ligorio, who with his faulty Latin was attempting 
to "adventure haughtily ... into the humanist enclosure of dottrina antiquaria”. 
He pointed accusingly at Ligorio's successive self-descriptions in manuscript 
titles, as he acquired citizenship at Rome and Ferrara, to escape representing 
himself, as he initially did, and as what Dionisotti thought he remained, a mere 
painter from Naples. 

Dionisotti's review had important consequences. The Edizione Nazionale of 
Ligorio's manuscript corpus, still a work in progress, has scrupulously followed 
norms of transcription established by the Accademia dei Lincei: Ligorio's lati- 
nate vernacular orthography will be preserved. Maria Luisa Madonna noticed 
in 1980 that Ligorio curiously omitted Grammatica from the list of disciplines 
essential to the architect in his Ferrarese treatise “On the nobility of the arts", 
while he frequently included "excursus on the philology of words" in other 


3 Mariani stressed in the dedicatory letter, 1534, that such work belonged to doctissimi viri, 
requiring philosophy, theology, literae humaniores, and— by inference from his quotations in 
cursive Greek from Homer and Phocylides—ancient Greek. 

4 Recent bibliography is too extensive to include here. 

5 Compared with recent scholars, Dionisotti's judgement on Fulvio was harsh: cf. M. Laureys, 
“Das alte und das neue Rom in Andrea Fulvios Antiquaria Urbis,” in Das alte Rom und die neue 
Zeit. La Roma antica e la prima età moderna. Varianten des Rom-Mythos zwischen Petrarca und 
dem Barock. Varietà del culto di Roma tra Petrarca e il barocco, eds. M. Disselkamp, P. Ihring, 
and F. Wolfzettel (Tübingen: 2006), pp. 201-220. 
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places. She stated, however, that after the creation of images, “La seconda 
anima di Ligorio antiquario ... é quella della conoscenza filologica, comparata, 
globale, che va anch'essa storicizzata nel quadro culturale romano”. Ginette 
Vagenheim, in her fundamental study of Ligorio's epigraphic manuscripts of 
1987, quoted a crucial passage from Ligorio's Paris manuscript, where Ligorio 
made one of his first declarations of philological debt to friendly humanist 
scholars, and of his own engagement in philological research: 


Più degli altri, ho rivolti et considerati gli scritti di Publio Vittore et di 
Sesto Rufo, dico gli antiqui et buoni scritti a penna, i quali peró non molto 
staranno a mostrarsi a tutti per opera et studio del dottissimo Faerno o 
veramento da Egio da Spoleto a di nostri nelle buone lettere consumatis- 
simo, il quale ha scritto cose utile et ingenioso commento sopra di esso 
Vittore; gli scritti dunque di questi due antiqui scrittori ho considerati et 
seguetati io nela divisione della città come quelli che più distintamente 
degli altri ne hanno parlato ... et me sono servito più che degli altri del 
Padre Panthagato ... massimo nelle greche et latine lettere." 


Mandowsky and Mitchell had recorded the scholar Antonio Agustín's use of 
Ligorio's antiquarian services, and Agustín's brutal critique of the artist's short- 
comingsin classicallanguages, and they drew attention to Ligorio's self-declared 
debt in Naples 7 to Benedetto Egio, a scholar of ancient Greek in the human- 
ist circle to which Ligorio attached himself in the 1540s.8 Michael Crawford;? 
and then Marc Laureys and Anna Schreurs, subsequently researched Egio's 
relations with Ligorio, the latter showing that Egio was influential in shaping 


6 MLL. Madonna, “L’Enciclopedia del mondo antico’ di Pirro Ligorio” Quaderni de La ricerca 
scientifica 106 (1980), 257-271, 262 and 266. 

7 Bibliothéque nationale de France, Paris, MS Ital. 1129, fols. 1-2; G. Vagenheim, "Les inscrip- 
tions ligoriennes: notes sur la tradition manuscripte, Italia medioevale e umanistica 30 
(1987), 199-309, 297; cf. C. Occhipinti, Pirro Ligorio e la storia cristiana di Roma: da Costantino 
all'Umanesimo (Pisa: 2007), LX111, on the dating of the Paradosse. On Pantagato, see J. Carbonel 
Manils, "Ambientes humanisticos en Roma (1545-1555). El cenáculo de Ottavio Pantagato, 
Antonio Agustín y Jean Matal,” in La investigación en Humanidades, eds. G. Puigvert and 
G. dela Mota (Madrid: 2009), pp. 47—70. 

8 Mandowsky and Mitchell, Pirro Ligorio’s Roman Antiquities, p. 33, on Egio; for the passage, 
see R. Gaston, "Ligorio on Rivers and Fountains: Prolegomena to a Study of Naples XIII.B. 9,’ 
in Pirro Ligorio: Artist and Antiquarian, ed. R. Gaston (Cinisello Balsamo: 1988), pp. 159-208, 
at 193-194; and Pirro Ligorio, Libri delle antichita Napoli, vol. 7: Libri delle iscrizioni latine e 
greche, ed. S. Orlandi (Rome: 2008), p. 455. 

9 M.Crawford, "Benedetto Egio and the Development of Greek Epigraphy,” in Antonio Agustin. 
Between Renaissance and Counter-Reform, ed. M. Crawford (London: 1993), pp. 133-154. 
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Ligorio's text of the Paradosse section of his Libro dell'antichità of 1553, which 
was intended to refute the text-based antiquarian topography of Marliani.!? 
And Tortelli's entry *Rhoma" has now been published with a commentary by 
Luisa Capoduro.!! 

Carmelo Occhipinti's 2007 book on Ligorio and the Christian history of 
Rome proposed Ligorio's extensive use of early Christian and medieval sourc- 
es. Occhipinti said that Ligorio's “hybrid,” encyclopaedic, and “incremental” 
compositional process arose from “a strenuous attempt to marry his technical 
competence with literary, historical, and humanist erudition"? While a mod- 
ern reader might be impressed by the quantity of texts cited by Ligorio, a close 
reading revealed that he used "diversi strumenti per reperire le informazioni 
bibliografiche”.!8 “Pirro fece largo uso di Thesauri, latini e greci, e di diziona- 
ri e lessici anche molto specialistici” allowing him to gather "fonti disparate” 
without needing to read through entire texts.!* Occhipinti listed some late 
antique, medieval, quattrocento, and early cinquecento lexicographers cited 
by Ligorio, culminating in Jean Bellére’s Dictionarium propriorum nominum, 
listed by Occhipinti as having been published in 1570, a work first consulted 
by Ligorio in the 1553 edition appended to Antonio Nebrija's Dictionarium 
Latinohispanicum.* 

Occhipinti adduced three passages from Ligorio describing his *methods 
of Latin and vernacular lexicography" viewed in relation to his *encyclopae- 
dic aspirations" In Naples 2 (56r) Ligorio says he is forced to use many Greek 
and Latin words to express the names of an infinite number of ancient things, 
and these are "lontane" from “nostra lingua vulgare" but he is “nonetheless 


10  M.Laureys and A. Schreurs, “Egio, Marliano, Ligorio, and the Forum Romanum in the 16th 
century, Humanistica Lovaniensia 45 (1996), 385-405. See 400—403 on Egio contributing 
to Ligorio's Paradosse; cf. Vagenheim, “La falsification chez Pirro”, pp. 75-78; Occhipinti, 
Pirro Ligorio e la storia, LKXXI-XCII, quotes a passage from Panvinio (that I adduced in 
1988; Gaston, “Ligorio on Rivers, p. 18, n. 6) saying that Ligorio “ruinas explicandas et il- 
lustrandas post omnes italica lingua suscepit," a text now edited by J.L. Ferrary, Onofrio 
Panvinio et les antiquités romaines (Rome: 1996), pp. 54-55. On Marliani, see M. Laureys, 
“Bartolomeo Marliano (1488-1566). Ein Antiquar des 16. Jahrhunderts,’ in Antiquarische 
Gelehrsamkeit und Bildende Kunst. Die Gegenwart der Antike in der Renaissance, eds. 
K. Corsepius et al. (Cologne: 1996), pp. 151-167; and M. Albanese, “Marliani, Bartolomeo,” 
DBI 70 (2008), 597-600. 

11 Giovanni Tortelli, Roma antica, ed. L. Capoduro (Rome: 1999). 

12 Occhipinti, Pirro Ligorio e la storia, LXI: all translations are my own. 

13 Occhipinti, Pirro Ligorio e la storia, LXVII. 

14 Occhipinti, Pirro Ligorio e la storia, LXVII. 

15 As stated by Gaston, “Ligorio on Rivers,’ p. 151; some mid-cinquecento dictionaries con- 
sulted by Ligorio expanded their contents in later editions. On (certain) lexicographers 
listed by Ligorio, see Occhipinti, Pirro Ligorio e la storia, LAVII-Ix. 
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providing the meaning of them" to clarify matters “a quelli che non hanno stu- 
diate massimamente e che non sono rozzi delle bone lettere"!6 In Naples 4 
(2r) he states a need to "significare chiaramente nuove cose nella nostra lin- 
gua” those deriving from Latin and Greek, as he attempts to “riconoscere con 
la forza loro nella nostra lingua il significato”! And in his post-1567 Turin 
encyclopaedia, volume 1 (8r), in an entry titled Delle voci o nomi perturbati, 
Ligorio claims to avoid following “i sensi già de'barbari, nelle parole et nelli 
nomi guasti" or those “deformed” per causa de Rime in modern usage, in the 
“trasmutazione dall'una lingua nell’altra,” saying he is putting forward “le voci 
bone per lo intero et puro negotio," conserving “la sua ortografia et analogia" !? 

Occhipinti stated correctly that Ligorio used recent Italian translations 
of classical authors, as well as lexicographic compendia, perhaps furnished 
by literary friends. But his work was characterized, we are told, by a limited 
comprehension of the "theological and doctrinal import" of some texts, by a 
farraginous mixing of Greek, Roman, and patristic sources that compares un- 
favourably with Panvinio's “weighty cultural-historical and theological work"; 
and Ligorio was limited by his “scarsa conoscenza del greco e di una padro- 
nanza dilettantesca del latino" as recognized by learned contemporaries, and 
(we should note) which was admitted by Ligorio himself? Occhipinti sug- 
gested investigating how Ligorio composed his texts, seeking the editions he 
used, noting his preference for the volgarizzamenti of historical works, as he 
constructed “una sorte di biblioteca cinquecentesca di antiquaria" 2? The pres- 
ent writer was engaged in this very process when Occipinti published, and the 
results are now available, at least for Ligorio's Naples 9.?! 

I would like to comment on the foregoing account. Ginette Vagenheim 
has argued persuasively that Ligorio's collaboration with members of the 
Accademia degli Sdegnati in Rome during the 1540s must be factored into his 
knowledge of Greek sources used to create fresh iconographic interpretations 
in his manuscripts in relation to excavated or forged antiquities. Vagenheim 
describes how on occasion Ligorio acquired not only passages of otherwise in- 
accessible Greek authors from Pantagato and Latino Latini, among others, but 
fully constructed mini-commentaries and inscriptions, and that from these he 


16 Occhipinti, Pirro Ligorio e la storia, LXIX. 

17 Occhipinti, Pirro Ligorio e la storia, LX1x; see now Pirro Ligorio. Libro dei pesi, delle misure 
e dei vasi antichi, ed. S. Pafumi (Rome: 2011), p. 4. 

18 Occhipinti, Pirro Ligorio e la storia, LXX; my transcription is given here. 

19 Occhipinti, Pirro Ligorio e la storia, LXXI. 

20 Occhipinti, Pirro Ligorio e la storia, LXXI. 

21 Pirro Ligorio, Libro dei fiumi, dei fonti, et dei laghi antichi, vol. 9: Libro XL, Codice XIII. B. 9, 
ed. R. Gaston (Rome: 2015), passim. 
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created falsified visual images with inscriptions. These productions were col- 
laborative activities, raising the question of whether Ligorio’s entire antiquar- 
ian corpus was actually “a collective enterprise”. She writes: 


Tale scenario che distrugge la fama, ancor oggi profondamente ancorata, 
di un Ligorio erudito, unico responsabile della redazione delle Antichita 
romane e dunque dei falsi ivi conservati, continua a destrare perplessita 
presso alcuni studiosi di Ligorio che suggeriscono che Ligorio abbia con- 
sultato fonti come il De orthographia di Terenzio Scauro, l'Onomasticon 
di Giulio Polluce, le opere di Servio e di Festo; il De urbibus di Stephano 
di Bisanzio, le Etymologiae di Isidoro di Sivigila ed il lessico bizantino di 
Suidas dei X—x1 secoli ...22 


Having researched the content and composition of Ligorio's Naples 9, dedicat- 
ed to water sources of the ancient world, I have been persuaded to adopt a po- 
sition that takes both Occhipinti and Vagenheim into account on the issue of 
Ligorio's acquisition and use of certain Greek, Roman, and Renaissance texts. 
Being in alphabetical format, Naples 9, composed c.1550-1559, is a forerunner 
of Ligorio's 18-volume alphabetic encylopaedia in Turin, composed in Ferrara, 
1567-1583. Ligorio cites some 180 authors in Naples 9, but around 100 (far fewer 
than I had thought in 1988) were evidently consulted as individual texts. All 
the Greek authors were obtained through Latin and Italian translations and 
from newly identified Greek-Latin lexicons. However, one recognizes that in 
consulting these he would have needed the support of Egio, Pantagato, and 
Latini, among others. 

Conversely, there is no likelihood that Naples 9 was ghostwritten for Ligorio 
by friendly scholars, or that it was constructed from a patchwork of passages 
supplied by these scholars. The use of classical, medieval, and Renaissance 
texts there is characteristic of Ligorio's autograph techniques of literary 


22 See, among her numerous contributions on Pirro Ligorio's falsifications, G. Vagenheim, 
"Appunti per una prosopografia dell'Accademia dello Sdegno a Roma: Pirro Ligorio, 
Latino Latini, Ottavio Pantagato e altri,” Studi Umanistici Piceni 26 (2006), 211-226; and 
G. Vagenheim, “Mythologie et falsification dans les Antichita romane de Pirro Ligorio 
(1513-1583). L'exemple d'Hercule au jardin des Hespérides,” in La mythologie classique 
dans la littérature néo-latine. En hommage à Genevieve et Guy Demerson. 3e Congrés de la 
Société francaise d'études néo-latines, ed. V. Leroux (Clermont-Ferrand: 2010), pp. 407—422; 
and finally G. Vagenheim, "La falsificazione epigrafica nell'Italia della seconda metà del 
Cinquecento. Renovatio ed inventio nelle Antichità Romane attribuite a Pirro Ligorio," in 
El monumento epigráfico en contextos secundarios. Procesos de reutilización y falsificación, 
eds. J. Carbonell Manils, H. Gimeno Pascual and J.L. Moralejo Álvarez (Barcelona: 2011), 
pp. 217-226; the quotation is from the last of these cited works, pp. 222-223. 
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composition practised over decades, using layers of lexicographic, icono- 
graphic, numismatic, topographic, epigraphic, mythographic, historical, and 
religious texts, all structured according to a distinctive Ligorian logic of exposi- 
tion. This logic presupposes the “mystical” power of names and places redolent 
of mythological and antique human spirits or presences, a view shared with 
patrons seeking dubious ancient genealogies and all'antica artworks in their 
villa collections and gardens.?? Ligorio's logic seems familiar, however, in that 
among the antiquarians of his century, his descriptive taxonomies of finding 
spots, topographical features, architectural remains, and the iconography of 
artifacts perhaps most closely resemble modern archaeological practice. 

Naples 9 shows Ligorio in the 1550s acting independently in inventing some 
70 Latin inscriptions and accompanying iconography for allegedly destroyed 
ancient Roman fountains in private villas. The philological foundations for 
the idea certainly had roots in late-Quattrocento humanist antiquarian read- 
ings of Frontinus' accounts of private tapping of aqueducts and the Regionary 
Catalogues' listings of public waterworks. Its empirical roots lay in Ligorio's 
perception of the demand for all'antica waterworks in papal, curial, and lay 
villa gardens. And Ligorio's presumption of an ancient Rome replete with pri- 
vate waterworks was close to the historical truth afforded us by modern ar- 
chaeology's excavations in Rome.?4 

Ligorio writes in Italian but intersperses his writing with quotations of Latin 
poets lifted from contemporary dictionaries, and the occasional amateurish 
transcription from ancient Greek copied from printed editions, lexicons, and 
friends' translations. Contemplating his conviction that a comprehensive 
Italian work on antiquities would serve the learning of artists, architects, and 
other reasonably literate persons, I have been stimulated by James Hankins' 
comment regarding Leonardo Bruni's vernacular translations, that "translat- 
ing Latin works did more than simply making them available to the Latinless. 
It also transformed those works in ways that brought them closer to the lived 
experience of Renaissance men, largely stripping away the “otherness” of 


23 Cf. the later "mystical" antiquarianism of Athanasius Kircher, described by A. Grafton, “He 
Had Fun,” London Review of Books 35, no. 21, 7 November 2013, pp. 25-27. 

24 See R. Gaston, “La mirabile natura dell'acque correnti: Pirro Ligorio's View of the Waters 
of the ‘Old’ World,’ in Le civilta delle acque tra Medioevo e Rinascimento, eds. A. Calzona 
and D. Lamberini (Florence: 2010), pp. 657-669; R. Gaston, “Pirro Ligorio’s Roman 
Fountains and the Concept of the Antique: Investigations of the Ancient Nymphaeum in 
Cinquecento Antiquarian Culture,” in Patronage and Italian Renaissance Sculpture, eds. 
K. Christian and D. Drogin (Aldershot: 2010), pp. 223-250. C. Bruun, “Water Shortage and 
Surplus in the Ancient World,” in Cura Aquarum in Sicilia, ed. G. Jansen (Leiden: 2000), 
pp. 215-221, questions the assumption of abundance of water. 
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the classical world, at once familiarizing and dehistoricizing the experience 
of the past”.25 Dionisotti’s concept of an enclosed “dottrina antiquaria” as- 
sumed a recension of purely Latin humanist texts, against which the poorly 
equipped Ligorio defined himself. Yet during the 1540s and 1550s, humanist 
translators helped bridge the gap by making the works of Biondo Flavio and 
later-Quattrocento Latin-writing antiquarians available in Italian versions for 
a wider audience.”® 

In the century extending from Poggio Bracciolini and Biondo Flavio to 
Marliani, etymology, orthography, and critical historical reading were the tools 
humanists applied to classical texts in the service of antiquarian analysis.?” 
Except for Poggio's imagining of fortuna's role, to which I will return, and apart 
from Biondo's broader historical and geographical scope, these humanist texts 
created a Renaissance archetype of the "dry", thematic, fact-collecting style 
that has dogged antiquarian discourse throughout its history. When Cardinal 
Galeotto della Rovere suggested to Francesco Albertini that he should “correct” 
the mirabilia, and Albertini said to Pope Julius 11 that he had *emended" them, 
he is nevertheless concerned about the plain style of his discourse.2® He breaks 
from listing Roman walls to quote with relief from Poggio's elegant observa- 
tions, tinged with “malignitas fortunae"?? As Christopher Celenza reminds us, 


25 J. Hankins, “Humanism in the Vernacular: The Case of Leonardo Bruni” in Humanism 
and Creativity in the Renaissance: Essays in Honor of Ronald G. Witt, eds. C. Celenza and 
K. Gouwens (Leiden: 2006), pp. 11—29, at p. 23. 

26 Lucio Fauno (Giovanni Tarcagnota) was a notable scholar in this enterprise: see M.D. 
Davis, “Two Early ‘Fundberichte’: Lucio Fauno and the Study of Antiquities in Farnese 
Rome,” in Opere e giorni: studi su mille anni di arte europea dedicati a Max Seidel, eds. 
K. Bergdolt and G. Bonsanti (Venice: 2001), pp. 525-532. 

27 The dedicatory preface to Biondo's De Roma instaurata, composed 1448-1453, cited 
the linguistic deformity of ancient Latin toponymy as the chief stimulus to his cor- 
rective Labours. On the dating see Flavio Biondo, Rome restaurée: Roma instaurata, 
Tome 1 Livre 1-Liber 1, ed. Anne Raffarin-Dupuis, Paris, 2005, xx11. For Pomponio Leto's 
use of “le questioni grammaticali, la filologia, le etimologie dei toponimi,” see M. Miglio, 
“Homo totus simplex. Mitografie di un personaggio,’ in Pomponio Leto tra indentità lo- 
cale e cultura internazionale, eds. A. Modigliani, P. Osmond, M. Pade, and J. Ramminger 
(Rome: 2011), pp. 1-15, at p. 5. 

28 Francesco Albertini, Opusculum de mirabilibus novae et veteris urbis Romae (Rome: 
1510), sign. B ii r: "Quare & mirabilia Romae imperfecta fabularumque nugis plena non 
corrigis? ... Ea diligentia qua potui: opusculum de mirabilibus Romae veteris emendavi ... 
Tamen in hoc parcat mihi Sanctitas tua quod simpliciter stiloque infimo potiusque medi- 
ocri vel supremo (ut deceret) scripserim." S. Rizzo, Il lessico filologico degli umanisti (Rome: 
1973), pp. 268-274 s.v. “corrigo”. On the limits of humanist emendation, see A. Grafton, The 
Culture of Correction in Renaissance Europe (London: 2011), pp. 41 and 46-49. 

29 On Poggio, see A. Grafton, Bring Out Your Dead: The Past as Revelation (Cambridge, Mass.: 
2001), pp. 38-39. 
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"All philology has some sort of ideological substructure”.3° If we allow Ligorio 
to have an antiquarian philology that was part vernacular, part learned, what 
did it look like, and what was it for? 

Ligorio presents philology as a critical practice: he seeks the best texts of 
^worthy" authors, as well as the correct ancient forms of Greek and Latin words 
and their meanings as construed by authoritative authors, both past and pres- 
ent. Ginette Vagenheim shows how Ligorio experimented with epigraphic phi- 
lology, with scholarly support, to create variants on genuine inscriptions. He 
was not bereft of philological imagination. And in Naples 9 Ligorio imagined 
the discovery of ancient private fountains, giving them false owners' names, 
lead-pipe inscriptions, finding spots, and plausible iconographic themes. This 
duplicitous philology would convince patrons that Ligorio could, reusing an- 
cient artifacts, recreate convincing versions of ancient Roman waterworks— 
hence what he did with ingenious antiquarian-inspired garden fountains at 
the Villa d'Este and at the Casino of Pius Iv. 

In Naples 9 Ligorio begins with place and personal names from printed edi- 
tions or manuscripts of cited authors, then proceeds to variant orthography 
located in specified or unnamed modern *dizionarii" He then folds in lexicog- 
raphy from unidentified sources, signalled by “alcuni dicono”: there, nearly 
always, he is (and here I differ from Occhipinti) suppressing his reliance on 
recent editions of texts and very recent Greek-Latin dictionaries, such as those 
of Conrad Gesner of 1543 and Guillaume Budé of 1554. He claims to have in- 
spected variant readings in manuscripts. I have traced some of these to his 
humanist friends’ libraries. He also offers odd-looking ancient place names “in 
alcuni testi scritti a penna" which are difficult to verify but not necessarily men- 
dacious, given the chaotic orthography in Pliny and in Ptolemy's Geographia 
editions of the day. Ligorio read Stephanus of Byzantium in Egio's Latin trans- 
lation and clumsily compared it with the printed Greek texts. Ligorio notes or- 
thography that differs between unidentified manuscripts and printed editions: 
“qual defferenza si trova nelli libri scritti a penna da li stampati" He claims to 
have seen variable orthography in Greek "testi scritti a penna". 

This Ligorian “philology” patently mimics the technical nomenclature of 
current humanist practice, and the purpose of Ligorio’s imitation of human- 
ist lexicography was evidently to bring an erudite practice to the notice of his 
readers, his predominantly unlettered fellow craftsmen and citizens. Its uncer- 
tain possession would facilitate his narration of an envisioned, reconstructed 
ancient city of Rome. 


30 C. Celenza, The Lost Italian Renaissance: Humanists, Historians, and Latin’s Legacy 
(Baltimore: 2004), p. 93, referring to Valla. 
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Ligorio shows his vernacular reader that lexicography affords a test bed for 
the phenomena that antiquarians write about. He seeks to extend philology’s 
impact through his inscribed architectural drawings, reconstructed fragmen- 
tary artifacts, textually informative maps, and ultimately his inscribed build- 
ings, gardens, and monuments.?! Ligorio's labour of antiquarian “emendation’, 
as Panvinio called it,3? is his idiosyncratic response to Claudio Tolomei's idea 
from the 1540s of a corrected and illustrated text of Vitruvius, for which artists 
would produce accurate site drawings. Ligorio, however, created his vernacular 
antiquarian corpus that would draw the well-read artist into the humanist tex- 
tual basis of antiquarian research. He thus presents a prodigious model for the 
artist’s reading range that does not sit easily with the minimalist, humanist- 
influenced prejudices of modern art history and architectural history.33 

Ligorio’s philology requires testing for validity and accuracy, word by word. 
Because he interacted with humanists like Colocci, Egio, Faerno, Fulvio Orsini, 
Pantagato, and Latini, some of his lexicography preserves useful details. 
Despite his shaky Latin, rarely does he misconstrue a fully consulted Latin text 
or a Latin dictionary entry. His partial suppression of research aids is not un- 
usual among the humanists. Greek and Latin lexical handbooks set a tender 
trap: humanists wanted to use them, but they also wanted to not seem reli- 
ant on them. To publish one was, however, a sign of scholarship.?^ Hence the 
alphabetical structure of Ligorio's lexicographically oriented Naples 9 and his 
later 18-volume encyclopaedia, which furnished his vernacular reader with the 
alphabetical Fingerfertigkeit that much later authors achieved in their large- 
scale vernacular antiquarian dictionaries.?5 

In his published 1553 Libro (Paradosse section, introduction) Ligorio initi- 
ated a critique of the Latin, textually derived topographical antiquarianism 
that he sought to replace with a many-layered discourse. He would begin with 


31 H. Burns, "Pirro Ligorio's Reconstruction of Ancient Rome,” in Gaston, Pirro Ligorio, 
pp. 19-91, at pp. 24-25 and 49-50, on his integration of textual, cartographic, and sculp- 
tural evidence. 

32 Ferrary, Onofrio Panvinio, p. 55. 

33  Ligorio's library inventory has not come to light: it was probably more extensive than 
any of the cinquecento artists' libraries listed in The Artist as Reader: On Education and 
Non-Education of Early Modern Artists, eds. H. Damm, M. Thimann, and C. Zittel (Leiden: 
2012). 

34  OnLatin's semiology, see F. Waquet, Latin or the Empire of a Sign. From the Sixteenth to the 
Twentieth Centuries (London: 2001). 

35 On Fingerfertigkeit, see G. Wissowa, ed., Paulys Real-Encyclopddie der klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaft, vol. 1 (Stuttgart: 1894), p. iii. Cf. Occhipinti, Pirro Ligorio e la storia, 
LXVI, on Ligorio's motivation for using alphabetical format in the later encyclopaedia 
being "order". 
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the text but emend it with his artist’s superior capacity to see what existed 
among the ruins. This aimed at reversing the superiority of Fulvio’s claim that 
in contrast with Raphael's on-site drawings of ruins, he had explored Rome's 
antiquities historically, using etymology.?6 Ligorio said that he would avoid a 
textually induced “confusione di cose” by studying “le varie, & quasi innumera- 
bili mutationi & ruine, che la città di Roma ha fatte" not only "con le parole, 
ma anchora disegnarle, & porle avanti a gli occhi con la pittura”. Therefore, he 
has "con somma diligentia" examined "eli buoni scrittori antichi" and adduces 
the Regionary Catalogues, as noted above, then in the hands of Faerno and 
Egio. Ligorio submits to these "dottissimi et giudiciosi huomini" to have them 
"correct my defects in a friendly fashion" rather than suffer humiliation by hu- 
manist critics. Thus, as Marc Laureys noted, Ligorio begins his Libro with the 
emendation from “valle Martia" to “valle Murcia’, based on a reading by Egio in 
“un testo scritto a penna"? Early in his Paradosse he quotes the Greek text of 
Plutarch's Life of Cicero, doubtless provided by Egio. To have Egio's Greek texts 
and translations from Greek inscriptions is crucial to Ligorio's creation of a ver- 
nacular philology that surprises his reader with the appearance of erudition. 
Hence Ligorio laboriously unpacks into the volgare the meanings of his Greek 
quotations. His Greek authors in Naples 9 are accessed through Latin and 
Italian translations and recent Greek-Latin dictionaries, his brief quotations 
deriving especially from the Dictionarium poeticum of the brothers Beringen 
(Lyon 1551 and 1556). 

Ligorio privileges Greek authors to signify his possession of a moral- 
philosophical dimension of thought, in which he allegedly became a lector 
in the university at Ferrara during his tenure as court antiquarian.38 His im- 
portant dedication to Alfonso 11 d'Este of the Ferrarese antiquarian encyclo- 
paedia has a decidedly moral-philosophical cast, quoting in the proemio just 
two authors, Isocrates and the more inaccessible Philemon of Soli.29 Amidst 


36 Fulvio, Antiquitates Urbis 1527 dedication to Pope Clement VII, at sign. B ii r; partial 
translation in Mandowsky and Mitchell, Pirro Ligorio's Roman Antiquities, p. 18. However, 
Fulvio's following words are omitted: "Quorum non nulla ante hac incognita meo marte 
aperui. Non modo geographice, sed ethymologice cum rerum casis & argumentis abunde 
copiosoque non ve architectus, sed historico more describere curavi: nam fabulas dicere 
non est consilium. Et licet grandis materia paucis verbis haud facile expileari possit ...”. 

37 Laureys and Schreurs, “Egio, Marliano,” p. 396. 

38 D. Coffin, Pirro Ligorio: The Renaissance Artist, Architect, and Antiquarian (University 
Park: 2004), p. 109; L. Paliotto, Il seminario di Ferrara: notizie e documenti (Ferrara: 1998). 

39 Isocrates was available in the Italian of Pietro Carrario, Venice, 1555; for Ligorio's knowl- 
edge of Philemon (accessible with Menander in Greek and Latin, ed. Morellius, Paris, 
1553), see Pirro Ligorio, Libri delle antichità Torino, vol. 23: Libri degli antichi eroi e uomini 
illustri, ed. B. Palma Venetucci (Rome: 2005), pp. 63-65. 
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his overburdened sequence of recuperative metaphors, indicative of his own 
linguistic struggle to describe in everyday language the antiquarian process, 
Ligorio also adapts familiar technical terms of humanist philology to describe 
his restoration of ancient cose from "corruption" to “integrity”.40 


Il che havemo fatto, per non lasciarle sepolte, et per darle più breve et 
facil per la a gli huomini, pià studiosi, et per trovare i luoghi agilmente, 
et per ricordare questo, che se elleno non sono lasciate, con la sua vera 
memoria ... a guisa di cose che si corrompono, et diventano un altra cosa: 
cosi saranno esse corrotte et annulate et guaste, o saranno fatte concorre- 
re ad un'altro oscurissimo fine, o in qualche durissimo suggetto, per che 
già appariscono molte coperte d'uno tenebroso velo, onde é da cercarle et 
procurarle di dichiararle et avertirle dove et come se trovano, che forsi a 
molti per aventura sarebbono non facilmente trovarle, per lucidarle, e per 
ció conviene anticipare il tempo, per venire al antidote, per ricuperarle, 
et per levarle dal precipitio, ove sono incaminate, et inchinate da alcuni 
fuori dal seminario. Le quali non per altro mezzo sono per essere aiutate, 
che per il vigore di coloro che amano la virtù, et le cose honeste, et che di- 
ligentemente le cercar senza corrottela le oprano, etle recolgono insieme 
dalla sua sparsione. sendo esse state dall’integrita ridotte in reliquie, et in 
ceneri, tanto piü si deveno stimare et tenere preciosamente, come cose 
nobili, et pregiate, et come per qualche utile che senne trahe non sono 
nell’humanita, et come per qualche perdute affatto, per che insegnano 
l'eccellenza delle scienze, che in ogni sorte di populi humanamente et 
artificiosamente giovano.^! 


Ligorio claims that only "parole gravi et ornate" used under the guidance of 
“ragione” with "l'essatione, et ordine et con l'Amor grande" will be appropriate 
to his antiquarian exposition. As we see in the above-mentioned passage, dur- 
ing his years at the court in Ferrara Ligorio's approach to philological questions 
was undergoing notable changes. A comment that appears at the beginning 
of book 10 of the Turin encyclopaedia succinctly describes additional aspects 
of this intellectual transformation, at least suggesting that Ligorio sought to 
enrich and organize his explication of texts using some new analytical tools. 
Here, he 


40 On the humanist critical prototypes see Rizzo, Il lessico filologico, pp. 217, 219-220, 
and 286. 

41 Pirro Ligorio, MS Turin, vol. 1 (Cod. A.111.3.J.], 1v), my transcription and emphasis; on 
"integrum" in humanist philological terminology, see Rizzo, Il lessico filologico, p. 217. 
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argues that he has followed the same order in writing the nomi proprii 
andin explaining the significati di diverse figure and of men, cities, places, 
rivers and seas, of ideas and of the pagan gods and Christian saints, as 
observed by i latini e li greci. He suggests that in discriminating between 
what is the ancient form of the name and its form in la vulgare, and in 
seeing donde venuta per corruttione, one becomes aware of the abusione 
that has caused a "shattering of (guastare) the proper meanings of prop- 
er names’, a process that posits new (linguistic) modes and new usages 
with their mutationi senza proposito de' caretteri. The result, in Ligorio's 
view, at this stage in his antiquarian research, is a disturbing linguistic 
confusione, brought about by the importation of extraneous historical 
meaning (di lontano), by the removal of diphthongs and the alteration 
and disordering of li retti concetti. Thus, the names become “deprived 
of their ancient and legitimate usage". Having perceived this state of af- 
fairs, in which contemporaries have turned their backs (voltate le spalle) 
against the correct forms and meanings of names, he proposes to use the 
resources offered him in alphabetic organization (il dovere dell'Alfabeto) 
and the methods of history (with deliberationi con molte commentationi), 
dialectic, and grammar, using analogy and contextualized meaning (con 
varii rico[r]di scritti colle sue circonstanza) in order to understand these 
things as they were in the past (d'intendere le cose come sono passate). 
This is a much more explicitly theorized approach to constructing a his- 
torical dictionary than Ligorio exhibited in Naples 9. His readings after 
1560 in humanist (and probably classical) history, dialectic, and gram- 
matical theory are vividly reflected in Turin 10, and this allows a retro- 
spective reinterpretation of the water sources of Italia Aurea and the rest 
of the ancient world, still using a thorough metaphorical comprehension 
of the workings of a divinely ordered natura, which produces miracoli 
and maraviglia, but now subjecting the alphabetically arranged entries to 
a broader geographical classification that reveals the impact on Ligorio, 
after 1560, of a range of important geographical compendia that were not 
available to him when he composed volume 9, now in Naples.*? 


In writing about Fortuna's role in antiquarian research, in the footsteps of 
Poggio, in the proemio of his 18-volume encyclopaedia of antiquities, Ligorio 
most significantly states that his opus is in sum a work of narratione. Here 


42  Thisisa slightly revised version of my footnote text in Ligorio, Libro dei fiumi, pp. 199-200, 
n.1, from Pirro Ligorio, Archivio di Stato, Turin, Cod. A.111.12, vol. 10, 23v; my transcription 
and translation. 
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he uses the term while being conscious both of its ars historica pedigree and 
its antiquarian usage in Pomponio Leto’s Compendium.*? He surely knew that 
Leandro Alberti had employed descrittione, narratione, and dimostratione si- 
multaneously in his magisterial geographical survey of Italy from 1550.44 With 
narratione Ligorio telegraphed his philological and historical intentions while 
allowing the term to imply, as it did in Boccaccio’s Decameron, a dimension 
of literary narrativizing that would distinguish his discourse from the work of 
humanist antiquarians, if one omits Biondo and Poggio.*5 And perhaps Ligorio 
knew that Dante, at Il Convito 11, 8, had used narro to denote philosophical 
exposition.*6 

Ligorio had perhaps fixed early on the term narrare to distance himself from 
Biondo, Marliani, and Panvinio, who favoured descriptio as their methodologi- 
cal process.*” As always, Ligorio proves himself to be an individual and sensi- 
tive in his use of words. As an author Ligorio see-saws on the cusp of humanist 
philology and the pungently vernacular literary world of the mid-cinquecento 
poligrafi. He is simultaneously receptive and imitatively critical of the domi- 
nant humanist philological discourse, seeking authorial independence for his 
novel recounting and representing of antiquities. Hence the painful ambiguity 
of his literary persona and the difficulty we experience today, with our mind- 
set inherited from classical archaeology, in recreating the audience for his 
antiquarian labours.48 


43 A. Grafton, What Was History? The Art of History in Early Modern Europe (Cambridge: 
2007), p. 28; G. Ianziti, Writing History in Renaissance Italy: Leonardo Bruni and the Uses of 
the Past (Cambridge, Mass: 2012), p. 22, on diverse uses of narratio in Bruni and Biondo. 
Pomponio Leto, Romanae historiae compendium, (Argentoratum: 1510), dedication to 
Francesco Borgia—..., sign. a ii r: “Sed quoniam ad ea quae ab seculis nostris remota 
sunt, ad comodatur narrandi materia, iudicio opus est simul & memoria" On Ligorio 
and Leto, see F. Rausa, "Pomponio Leto, Pirro Ligorio e la querelle sull’edificio decagono 
dell’Esquilino,’ in Modigliani et al., Pomponio Leto tra indentità locale, pp. 199-213. 

44 Leandro Alberti, Descrittione di tutta Italia (Bologna: Per Anselmo Giaccarelli, 1550), 
sign. IIII r. 

45 Seelanziti, Writing History, p. 22, for Bruni and Biondo, on their diverse understandings of 
narratio. 

46  I[Convito di Dante Alighieri e le Epistole, ed. P. Fraticelli, 6th ed. (Florence: 1887), p. 133. 

47 F. Muecke, “Ante oculos ponere: Vision and Imagination in Flavio Biondos Roma 
Triumphans,” PBSR 79 (2011), 275-298; W. Stenhouse, "Panvinio and Descriptio: Renditions 
of History and Antiquity in the Late Renaissance,’ PBSR 80 (2012), 233-256. Ligorio also 
uses “si narra” in the title of book xLvIIII in Naples 10, regarding family tombs, and in 
those of books in Turin 7 and 13. 

48 SeeR. Gaston, “Merely Antiquarian: Pirro Ligorio and the Critical Tradition of Antiquarian 
Scholarship,” in The Italian Renaissance in the Twentieth Century, eds. A. Grieco and 
F. Superbi Gioffredi (Florence: 2002), pp. 355-373- 
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CHAPTER 2 


Editing Ligorio’s Epigraphic Manuscripts: 
New Discoveries and New Issues 


Silvia Orlandi 


After the publication of two volumes! of the Edizione Nazionale delle Opere di 
Pirro Ligorio, I can say that I am a “veteran of the Ligorian war": I survived many 
battles with manuscripts, handwritings, and images, but also with editors, 
money, and time. And the only way I found to survive this struggle was to adopt 
a very minimal approach to editing the huge amount of material that I had to 
work with, following mostly the guidelines of the National Commission for the 
text and the philological apparatus, and only including the most essential of 
the footnotes with ancient sources—both epigraphical and literary—that we, 
meaning my collaborators and I, were able to identify. 

This choice—which can, of course, be discussed and is not one that every- 
one might agree upon—above all stems from the enormous number of manu- 
script pages (more than 1,000) and inscriptions (almost 3,000) that I had to deal 
with: a complete and "in-depth" study of every document and every problem 
never would have allowed for the publication of two volumes, each numbering 
several hundred pages, in a rather short time frame. But this does not mean 
that the job is finished: on the contrary, this was just the beginning for future 
studies dealing with new discoveries and new issues. 

In fact, as some of the contributions in this volume show, there are many 
things that can be done now that we have a complete transcription of the 
whole complex of the epigraphical volumes of the fifty “Books of Antiquities’, 
preserved in the National Library in Naples (Neap. x111. B. 7 and x111. B. 8)? 


1 Edizione Nazionale delle Opere di Pirro Ligorio. Libri delle iscrizioni latine e greche (Napoli, 
Volume 7), ed. S. Orlandi (Rome: 2008) (from now on: Orlandi, Napoli 7), and Edizione 
Nazionale delle Opere di Pirro Ligorio. Libro delle iscrizioni dei sepolcri antichi (Napoli, 
Volume 8), ed. Silvia Orlandi (Rome: 2009) (from now on: Orlandi, Napoli 8). This text is a re- 
vised and updated version of the paper presented at the panel “Antiquarians in Renaissance 
Rome: Practices and Behaviors’, during the 2012 annual meeting of the Renaissance Society 
of America in Washington, DC. 

2 Compare the partial edition of Ligorio’s work, with large sections of these manuscripts se- 
lected and edited by Carmelo Occhipinti, available at http://ligorio.sns.it/ and now published 
as a book: Pirro Ligorio, Antología di scritti storici, ed. C. Occhipinti (Rome: 2017) (http://www 
.horti-hesperidum.com/hh/pirro-ligorio-scritti-storici-a-cura-di-c-occhipinti-roma-2017/). 
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Using the complete text that the printed edition of the Ligorian manuscripts 
finally provides, we now have the possibility of studying in a new and more 
conscious way the method followed by the 16th-century artist, in which he 
used the ancient and contemporary sources that were at his disposal to draw 
and copy the real inscriptions and to create—or better still, re-elaborate—his 
famous forgeries. It also opens up the possibility of studying the way in which 
the Ligorian manuscripts were known and used in the following centuries, par- 
ticularly by the authors of the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 

Ihave to say that despite the fact that Theodor Mommsen and his collabora- 
tors clearly chose to analyse only the drawings and the captions of the Ligorian 
manuscripts, leaving out the long commentary text, their work has proven to 
be extremely accurate and systematic: in more than 1,000 pages and among 
3,000 inscriptions, I found only a couple of texts that remained unpublished: 
— a Greek funerary inscription for Claudia Dia, reported in x111. B. 7, p. 456, as 

seen in S. Clemente, that is the only unpublished inscription of the whole 

manuscript;3 and 

— a Latin epitaph for a sailor that, in x111. B. 8, c. 46r, Ligorio says was found 
on the via Nomentana, in a place called Casa Nova (where other forged in- 
scriptions are located), and that is probably false, as the structure of the 
text suggests—“rotto in più pezzi’, that is, “broken in pieces’, is additional 
information that, far from being proof of a text copied de visu, is, on the 
contrary, one of the ways Ligorio used to "nobilitate" his forgeries and make 
them more realistic.4 

On the contrary, the badly preserved epitaph for Dionysias set by Fl(avius) 

Amaranthus and Nerat(ia) Paula, in x111. B. 8, c. 139v, is not unknown, as 

I previously thought:5 after a deeper enquiry and thanks to a clever suggestion 

given to me by Nicoletta Balistreri, it can be identified with CIL, V1 2439*. 

Not technically unpublished, but practically unknown, is a perfectly pre- 
served carmen sepulcrale, reproduced in x111. B. 8, c. 2201, that was included in 
the printed anthologies of Latin poetry until the 19th century, and then disap- 
peared from the literature. Ligorio is not the only 16th-century scholar who 
used to know the poem, since it also appears in an epigraphic collection by 


3 Orlandi, Napoli 7, p. 408. See also S. Orlandi, “I codici epigrafici ligoriani Neap. X111 B 7 e XIII 
B 8: dall'edizione alla ricerca,’ Veleia 29 (2012), 184-185. 

4 Orlandi, “I codici,” pp. 185-186. The inscription is not in CIL, but neither is it completely un- 
published: see the literature collected by W. Stenhouse, The Paper Museum of Cassiano dal 
Pozzo. Ancient Inscriptions (London: 2002), p. 101. 

5 See Orlandi, “I codici,” pp. 186-187. 

6 Orlandi, “I codici,’ pp. 187-188. 
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Gaspare Castro included in the Vat. lat. 6040, fol. 182v." It cannot be consid- 
ered a “masterpiece” of Latin verse inscription, and Gudius marked this text as 
"spurius" but nevertheless it escaped the attention of both cz and Buecheler's 
Carmina Latina Epigraphica. I am not sure about the authenticity of this text, 
but I must say that parallels for the use of the Virgilian theme “Mantua me 
genuit" are well attested in Latin epigraphy,® albeit only in inscriptions that 
were not found before the 18th century, so that Ligorio —who was a forger but 
not a genius— could not have used them as models. 

The already mentioned working method of the authors of the ciz, focused 
on the Ligorian drawings and their captions, is also probably the reason why 
some information about the places some inscriptions were found, included in 
the text of the Naples manuscripts, was not used at its full potential to recon- 
struct the original context of some inscribed monuments. 

A significant example is given by a group of three funerary inscriptions, re- 
produced in Neap. X111. B. 8, c. 167r and preceded by the following text: “Ne la 
via Appia, in quella hostaria de' Muti, molti anni fa vi fu cavato un sepolchro 
ruinato, nel quale furono tolte le sotto scritte inscrittioni, con molte altre, de' 
quali le più belle sono le representate”.? 

The first text reads: 


Dis Manibus 

Sabini Caesaris 

vernae, dispensat(oris) 
Capitoli; 

vix(it) ann(is) xxx, fecit 
Iulia Artemisia 

Coniugi 

bene merenti 

et sibi 

posterisq(ue) eorum 
permissu Iuliae Epiphaniae. 


7 lam grateful to Matteo Massaro for this information; he is the author of an in-depth study of 
this text in his contribution “Questioni di autenticità di iscrizioni metriche (o affettive)," in 
Spurii Lapides. I falsi nell epigrafia latina, eds. F. Gallo and A. Sartori (Milan: 2018), pp. 5-119 
and 122-123. 

8 Examples are collected and commented by J. Carbonell Manils and M.J. Peña, “Itala me gen- 
uit tellus. Ideas en torno al origen del pseudo-epitafio de Virgilio. A proposito de un carmen 
epigraphicum de Myrtilis (Lusitania)’, Epigraphica 71 (2009), 274—283. 

9 Orlandi, Napoli 8, p. 216. 
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8687 ara marmorea, In via Appia prope S. Sebastianum vc., in hos- pis + MANIBVS 

pitio, add. rion. — In vinea Cavalerioram ad aquam Appiam, via SABINI * CAESARIS 
Appia Acc.; rep. in via Appia et ad aedes Branchorum translatam. VERNAE + DISPENSAT 

SMET. — Appresso di Monte Cavallo dietro la Dateria svan. 123, urea CAPITOLI paiera 
Bars. 30, — Nella bottega di m. Pietro Postercolo (1) scarpellino in- 5 VIX:ANN-XXX -FEOT 

contro al cav. Bernini noLst, — In hortis Laelii Ursini ad S. Crucem IVLIA -ARTEMISIA 

in Hierusalem svar. (95); in bortis principis Vicovarii ad S. Crucis CONIVGI 

PTOL. — Chez le Sr. Napoglione seo. Apud lapicidam post eccle- BENEMERENTI 

siam collegii Graecorum in urbe aroRGr a. 1736, — In villa Conti ET- sibl 

ad portam Salariam zoEGA. — Nunc in villa Ludovisia. 1) POSTERISQ + EORVM 


ramus- | VLIAR:EPIPRANIAR 


Descripsi. Exhibent lucundus Magl. f. 101; cod. musei Florent. 7a (olim Strozziorum); Accursius Ambros, D 420 f. 73‘; Smetius 104, 15 (inde 
Grut. 596, 7, ex quo Fabretti 41, 224 et Orelli 2914) qui vidit; Ligorius Neap. |. 39; Suaresius Vatic. f. 95 et 123; Holstenius cod. Barberin. 30, 
182 f. 6, item cod. Barberin. 29, 148; Ptolemaeus sched. Senens. 2, 345; Seguier Paris. f. 156; Giorgi sched, Casanat. XVI; Zoega sched. Havo. p. 557. 


FIGURE 2.1 Corpus Inscription Latinarum, vol. v1, n. 8687 


This is clearly a funerary dedication set, with the permission of an Iulia 
Epiphania, by Iulia Artemisia, probably a liberta, to the latter's husband 
Sabinus, an imperial slave who was in charge of the financial administration 
of the Capitolium and who died at the age of 3o. The inscribed monument, 
copied many times by various authors in different collections, was still seen by 
Henzen in the 19th century “in villa Ludovisia”, as we read in cIL, VI 8687, but 
its current location is unknown." (Fig. 2.1) 

On the second funerary monument, which, according to the Ligorian draw- 
ing, was very similar to the first one, the following text is carved: 


D(is) M(anibus). 

Sabino Caes(aris) (scil. servo), 

v(ixit) a(nnis) XVIII, m(ensibus) VII, 
d(iebus) XX, Iulia Artemisia 

filio bene 


merenti 


fecit. 


The inscription was published twice in the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 
It was published once in CIL, VI 25722, according not only to the drawings by 
Fra Giocondo and Ligorio, where it seems to have been completely preserved, 
but also to the publication made by R. Lanciani in Notizie degli Scavi, 1885, 
p. 71, when the stone, less preserved than it used to be, was rediscovered on 
the other side of Via Appia. The second time was in CIL, VI 25879, according to 
the drawing (by Manutius?) included in the manuscript Vat. lat. 5237, fol. 112, 
where the inscription already appears without the right part of the text.!! 
(Figs. 2.2-2.3) 


10  Seealso the record of this inscription in the Epigraphic Database Roma (www.edr-edr.it): 
EDR129122 (S. Orlandi, 22 January 2015). 
11 See also EDR13003 (S. Orlandi, 22 January 2015). 
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FIGURE 2.2 Corpus Inscription Latinarum, vol. v1, 
n. 25722 





FIGURE 2.3 Corpus Inscription Latinarum, vol. v1, n. 25879 
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In both these CIL records, the inscription is published without any cross 
reference to the previous text. Actually, the names of the people mentioned 
(Sabinus, Artemisia, and the family name Iulius/Iulia) were all very common 
in imperial Rome, but the identical location of where they were found ensures 
that the Iulia Artemisia mentioned here as the mother of Sabinus, and who 
died when the boy was 18 years old, is the same woman who buried her part- 
ner of the same name, as we learn from the other inscription: father and son 
were both imperial slaves, since the boy was probably born before his mother 
was freed. 

The picture is completed by a third inscription, CIL, v1 1716! (Fig. 2.4), 
whose text can be transcribed as follows: 


D(is) M(anibus) s(acrum). 

Egnatiae C(ai) l(ibertae) Firmae C(aius) Salvius 
Eutyches coniugi sanctiss(imae) 

exempli maximi, cum qua 

vixit annis XIII et C(aius) Salvius 
Egnatius Firmus fil(ius) eorum 

matri optimae 

fecerunt et sibi et suis 

posterisq(ue) eorum. 

Loco sibi emancipato, apst(ulerunt) 
lib(ertis) libertabusq(ue) Iuliae Epiphaniae. 


In this case, C. Salvius Eutyches and his son C. Salvius Egnatius Firmus are dedi- 
cating this epitaph to Egnatia Firma, wife of the former for 14 years and beloved 
mother of the latter. The tomb was built on ground acquired by mancipatio 
(a kind of fictitious sale)! from the freedmen of Iulia Epiphania, that is, the 
same woman mentioned in the first text and in a whole series of other inscrip- 
tions: in many of these texts Epiphania appears as the owner of multiple funer- 
ary grounds where her freedmen were buried with her permission or where 
they decided to cede this right to other people.!* 


12 EDRi29124 (S. Orlandi, 29 March 2018). 

13 Please note the new—and probably better—reading Loco mancipato, apst(ulerunt) lib- 
ertis ecc. (instead of the reading of the same line in cz as Loco mancipato a P(rimo), 
S(ecundo) T(ertio) libertis ...) proposed by A. Carapellucci, EDR— Effetti collaterali 2, 
Scienze dell'Antichità 21, 1 (2015), 244—246, no. 3. 

14 On the economic role of Iulia Epiphania see M.L. Caldelli and C. Ricci, "Sepulcrum 
donare, emere, possidere, concedere, et similia (omnibus) meis,” in Donna e vita cittadina 
nella documentazione epigrafica (Faenza: 2005), p. 91, with further bibliography. 
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17116 apud Mutos LiG.; s. l. MAN. 


D M S 
EGNATIAE: C* L: FIRMAE » C* SALVIVS 
EVTYCHES + CONIVGI + SANCTISS 
EXEMPLI + MAXIMI * CVM + QVA 
5 VIXIT « ANNIS > XIII * ET * C* SALVIVS 
EGNATIVS * FIRMVS * FIL * EORVM 
MATRI * OPTIMAE 
FECERVNT - ET - SIBI - ET: SVIS 
POSTERISO * EORVM 
10 LOCO*'SIBI* EMANCIPATO A PS T 
LIB:LIBERTABVSQ-IVLIAE-EPIPHANIAE 


Ligorius Neap. 39 (inde Mur. 1339, 2); Manu- 
tius Vat. 5237 f. 112. 

1 DD, — 7 waTrRrPUSSIMAE Lig; — 9 PO- 
STERISQVE, — 11 LiBERTABVS Man, — 10 extr. 
litterae singulares quid significent, parum liquet: 
dubitans proposuit Mommsenus eis indicari no- 
mina eorum, qui locum emancipaverint, legen- 
dumque fere esse a Primo) S(ecundo) T(ertia) 
lib(ertis) cet. 


FIGURE 2.4 Corpus Inscription Latinarum, vol. v1, n. 17116 


Therefore, thanks to our ability to look at the Ligorian manuscript as a whole, 
and not only using it as a source of the CIL edition, where the inscriptions are 
scattered in different records, we can appreciate the topographical context of 
these epigraphic findings, with all its implications in terms of family relation- 
ships and juridical instances. 

On the other hand, the comparison of the Ligorian books to the other, more 
or less contemporary epigraphic manuscripts, made possible by the increasing 
amount of digital material put at our disposal by different libraries, sometimes 
reveals new cases, previously unknown, of fragmentary inscriptions restored 
by Ligorio without mentioning or showing his intervention. 
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FIGURE 2.5 Corpus Inscription Latinarum, vol. V1, n. 8922 


The text of a marble slab that is still preserved in Rome, in Palazzo Barberini,!5 
for example, is published in cIL, v1 8922, as if Ligorio were the only one that 
could see the inscription when it was complete, still preserving the upper left 
corner that is now missing (Fig. 2.5). 

Actually, a quick comparison with the drawings by Manuzio and Cittadini 
included in the manuscript Vat. lat. 5253, fols. 287v and 376,16 reveals that 
the inscription was already fragmentary in Ligorio's time, and that he simply 
"restored" it on paper, reproducing it as if it were complete, according to a well- 
known mechanism that we find, for example, also in the treatment of CIL, VI 
26286, reproduced by Ligorio as complete but actually lacking the right-hand 
part, as we learn from other contemporary drawings (Fig. 2.6). 

The problem of Ligorio as a forger, with his methods but also his "tricks" 
and motivations, is of course crucial in all the modern studies dedicated to this 
scholar and his immense production. 

First of all, it must be said that for the entire 17th century the Ligorian works 
were used and quoted as reliable topographical and antiquarian sources, as can 
be shown, for example, by a recently published manuscript by Mellini where 
Ligorian inscriptions, both true!" and false, and commentary texts are normally 


15 Supplementa Italica —Imagines, Roma (CIL, VI), 5. Collezioni urbane dei palazzi storici, ed. 
M. Bertinetti (Rome: 2016), 5077. See also EDR164902 (V. Lupo, 31 October 2017). 

16 Visible at the respective links http://digi.vatlib.it/view/MSS Vat.lat.5253/0293 and http:// 
digi.vatlib.it/view/MSS Vat.lat.5253/0378. 

17 F. Guidobaldi and C. Angelelli, La “Descrittione di Roma” di Benedetto Mellini nel codice 
Vat. Lat. 1905 (Vatican City: 2010). 
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FIGURE 2.6 
Corpus Inscription Latinarum, 
vol. vi, n. 26286 





quoted verbatim as good references, using the copies of the Enciclopedia del 
Mondo Antico made for the library of Queen Christina of Sweden, in which 
the author of this manuscript used to work. But the afterlife of the Ligorian 
works—as well as the beginning of the criticism that led Mommsen to con- 
sider a forgery every inscription known only thanks to a copy made by Pirro 
Ligorio—is still to be written. 

And the same can be said about the forgeries in the field of instrumentum 
inscriptum, that is to say, above all, brickstamps, quarry marks, and lead pipes. 
A more comprehensive study of this particular kind of material will be now 
possible thanks to the publication of the Ligorian manuscripts Naples 4! and 
Naples 9;? the latter in particular reveals interesting connections between 
supposed forged waterpipes and "good" Roman names actually attested in re- 
cently found inscriptions. 

In any event, we can say that from its first formulation Theodor Mommsen's 
judgement that "Legem secutus quae in foro obtinet dolum non praesumi 


18 Edizione Nazionale delle Opere di Pirro Ligorio. Libro dei pesi, delle misure e dei vasi antichi 
(Napoli, Volume 4), ed. S. Pafumi (Rome: 2011). 

19 Edizione Nazionale delle Opere di Pirro Ligorio. Libro dei fiumi, dei fonti e dei laghi antichi 
(Napoli, Volume 9), ed. R.W. Gaston (Rome: 2015). 
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sed probato dolo totum testem infirmari” seemed to be too severe. As a re- 
sult, many of the “falsae Ligorianae” were rehabilitated by the same authors of 
CIL, VI, either in the pages of addenda et corrigenda at the end of the volume?° 
or, for example, in a specific section?! of the Monumenta columbariorum in- 
tegra reperta. Here, a large number of little marble tables, mostly now pre- 
served in the Archaeological Museum of Naples, were recognized as authentic. 
This is in spite of the fact that they are all reproduced—mixed, I must admit, 
with forged and interpolated texts—in the Ligorian manuscript Naples x111. 
B. 8, cc. 226r-229v. 

A systematic survey of many Ligorian inscriptions, particularly those once 
preserved in the collection of Cardinal Pio di Carpi, has been carried out by 
Heikki Solin, who, thanks to his deep knowledge of Roman names, has re- 
vealed as possibly authentic many texts traditionally considered to be Ligorian 
inventions; on the other hand, Solin has also identified some forgeries not de- 
tected until now.?2 

But besides these large groups of inscriptions that have garnered attention 
from epigraphists, most of the discussions regarding Ligorian falsifications are 
included in studies not specifically dedicated to this theme, but that deal with 
one text or more in a topographical or historical context. 

Paolo Liverani, for example, taking as a starting point a statement included 
in the commentary of CIL, VI 781*, a text that was considered false until re- 
cently, recognized it as in fact being perfectly suited to the ceremony of the 
consecratio of Christian Roman emperors that was known from other sources, 
if one only corrects—as Panvinius did—the name of the wife of Honorius, 
Maria, making it the adjective Martia, referring to the city of Rome, so that we 
can translate "Martial Rome consecrated Theodosius, father of the emperors, 
worshipping him as a god in the heavenly space"23 

On the contrary, the inscription reproduced in the manuscript Naples XII. 
B. 8, c. 82r, was until now traditionally considered authentic, and it was regu- 
larly published in ciz, vi 8644,24 where Christian Hülsen and his colleagues 
only note that the Ligorian line division does not correspond to the one visible 
on the stone. However, as Silvio Panciera has recently discovered, the stone 


20 CIL, VI, 5, pp. 252*-255*. 

21 CIL, VI, 5842—5886. 

22 See, above all, H. Solin, Ligoriana und Verwandtes. Sur Problematik epigraphischer 
Fülschungen, in E fontibus haurire. Beitrüge zur rómische Geschichte und zu ihren 
Hilfswissenschaften (Paderborn: 1994), pp. 335-351, and also idem, "Analecta epigraphica,” 
Arctos 37 (2003), 198-200; idem, "Analecta epigraphica,’ Arctos 39 (2005), 184-191. 

23 P. Liverani, “Arco di Onorio. Arco di Portogallo,” BCAR 105 (2004), 364—365. 

24 See also EDR121871 (G. Crimi, 4 November 2011). 
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now preserved in the Musei Capitolini is a modern copy of what seems to be a 
false text, created just on paper by Ligorio and later carved onto a marble slab.?5 
Another modern forgery on stone seems to be an inscription reproduced by 
Ligorio in XIII. B. 8, c. 122v.26 The actual stone?" is still preserved in the National 
Archaeological Museum in Naples, and it shows clear signs of two phases of 
restoration, with more fragments put together in two different times. Now, as 
I realized studying not the Ligorian manuscript, but the formula Hoc monu- 
mentum heredem non sequetur,?? the higher and lower parts of the inscrip- 
tion, placed above and below the central line in a very awkward position, were 
clearly carved after the first of these restorations, as if someone had wanted to 
"improve" an ancient stone that had a beautifully carved framework but was 
in bad condition. All this led me to think of a Ligorian forgery, made both on 
paper and on stone, modelled on other genuine ancient texts and produced, 
in this case, for commercial reasons, as it was sold to the Farnese collection. 

These few examples show clearly enough that one scholar alone would have 
to make a huge effort to find, collect, check, and constantly update the bib- 
liography on every single Ligorian—and non-Ligorian—forgery, with all the 
ensuing confirmations, rehabilitations, or detections. This task is probably too 
big for someone who is not Theodor Mommsen ... 

Atthe same time, in these past few years much has been written on the idea 
itself of fakes, distinguishing different types of forgeries with different char- 
acteristics and different reasons:?? a document “invented” by a 15th-century 
scholar in his own manuscript on the antiquities of his home town is a dif- 
ferent animal from a modern copy of an ancient text carved by a sculptor on 
a real object, to be sold on the antiquarian market. It also is different from a 
genuine Renaissance text so deeply inspired by the classical authors that could 
be interpreted as a "false" ancient inscription. 

At the moment, most of these types of texts are published, together, in the 
section "falsae vel alienae" of the CIL volumes, with no distinction made be- 
tween forgeries on paper or on stone—or, better still, on real artifacts—and 
with no consistency about interpolated texts. The latter sometimes deserve 


25 S. Panciera, "Domus Augustana,’ in Res bene gestae. Ricerche di storia urbana su Roma 
antica in onore di Eva Margareta Steinby, eds. D. Palombi, A. Leone, and S. Walker (Rome: 
2007), pp. 300-301. 

26 Orlandi, Napoli 8, 143. 

27 CIL, V1 11486 = 12749; see also EDR142800 (M. Giocoli, 27 October 2014). 

28 S. Orlandi, "Scheda nr. 68,” in Libitina e dintorni (Rome: 2004), p. 244. 

29 See, for example, S. Orlandi, M.L. Caldelli, and G.L. Gregori, “Forgeries and Fakes,” in The 
Oxford Handbook of Roman Epigraphy, eds. C. Bruun and J. Edmonson (Oxford: 2015), 
pp. 42-65. 
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their own records, and sometimes appear only in the critical apparatus of the 
real inscription used as a model. For example, in the case of the false bilin- 
gual inscriptions in x111. B. 8, c. 189r, modelled on the well-known dedications 
ex oraculo, the first one is published only in IG, xiv 104*, not in CIL, while the 
second one is only quoted in the critical apparatus of CIL, VI 427. 

Under these conditions, I think that there is great need for a new research 
tool conceived to help scholars in retrieving, checking, and managing the in- 
formation regarding false inscriptions in a broad sense, distinguishing for the 
first time between forgeries on paper and real forgeries, modern copies, and 
post-classical texts, linking faked or copied texts to their original models, and 
allowing cross references to inscriptions once considered false and then reha- 
bilitated, or the opposite. The idea is to create a dedicated online database for 
fakes and forgeries (EDF) and to make it accessible through the portal created 
in the framework of the project EAGLE (Europeana network of Ancient Greek 
and Latin Epigraphy: www.eagle-network.eu)?? as well. A first version of this 
new database, with just a few hundred inscriptions, is already online (http:// 
edf.unive.it) thanks to the project False testimonianze. Copie, contraffazioni, 
manipolazioni e abusi del documento epigrafico, sponsored by the Italian 
Ministry of University and Research (PRIN 2015) and led by Lorenzo Calvelli 
as Principal Investigator. In this way, we could have an independent database 
for the "falsae", linked with cross references to other digital epigraphic reposi- 
tories, like the EDR (Epigraphic Database Roma: www.edr-edr.it), and at the 
same time a digital tool to search the "falsae" together with the huge amount 
of epigraphic material made available by many different projects, and then ag- 
gregated, harmonized, and disambiguated.?! This would facilitate not only the 
academic research on inscribed forgeries in relation to their authentic models, 
but also extend the accessibility of this material to a broader public, in order to 
meet the needs and the desires of many potential users.?? 


30 For a short presentation of the EAGLE project, see S. Orlandi, L.M.C. Giberti, and 
R. Santucci, "EAGLE: Europeana network of Ancient Greek and Latin Epigraphy: Making 
the Ancient Inscriptions Accessible," Lexicon Philosophicum 2 (2014), 315—326 (available at 
http://lexicon.cnr.it/index.php/LP/article/view/408). 

31 On this aspect of the EAGLE project, see V. Casarosa, P. Manghi, A. Mannocci, E. Rivero 
Ruiz, and F. Zoppi, “A Conceptual Model for Inscriptions: Harmonizing Digital Epigraphy 
Data Sources, in Information Technologies for Epigraphy and Cultural Heritage: Proceedings 
of the First EAGLE International Conference, eds. S. Orlandi, R. Santucci, V. Casarosa, and 
P.M. Liuzzo (Rome: 2014), pp. 23-40. 

32 S. Orlandi, “Ancient Inscriptions between Citizens and Scholars: The Double Soul of 
the EAGLE Project,’ in Digital Classics Outside the Echo-Chamber: Teaching, Knowledge 
Exchange & Public Engagement, eds. G. Bodard and M. Romanello (London: 2016), 
pp. 205-221. 
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CHAPTER 3 


The Epigraphical Forgeries in the Construction of 
Pirro Ligorio’s Libro XXXIX on Roman Antiquities 


Nicoletta Balistreri 


This paper focuses on the importance of also analysing the structure of Ligorio’s 
Libro XXXIX on Roman antiquities in the study of its forged inscriptions. First, 
I will address the complexity of the material structure of this book and illus- 
trate that it is possible to follow this book’s process of composition principally 
by concentrating on the evolution of the Ligorian handwriting. And then, due 
to this last aspect, I will demonstrate how it is possible to analyse the distribu- 
tion of the forged inscriptions inside this book in relation to the three main 
compositional phases I have identified, as well as the evolution of some as- 
pects regarding the process of creation of the forgeries. 

The Libro XXXIX on Roman antiquities is one of the thirty Ligorian books of 
Roman antiquities kept in Naples, in the manuscripts section of the Biblioteca 
Nazionale, where they are collected together in ten codices.? This book is found 


1 Firstly I would like to thank Fernando Loffredo and Ginette Vagenheim for inviting me to 
participate in the Ligorian meeting held in Berlin on 28 March 2015 (“Pirro Ligorio’s Worlds"). 
I also would like to thank Silvia Orlandi for facilitating in every way the study of this theme 
so dear to her, and Silvia Giorcelli for allowing me to carry on this research during my 
PhD. Moreover, I would like to thank Antonio Ciaralli for discussing the codicological and 
the palaeographical aspects of this research with me. Finally, I would like to thank Daniele 
Manacorda for his constant support, and mainly for teaching me the importance of a holistic 
approach to research. Obviously, the responsibility of whatI have written is completely mine. 
In this paper some results of broader PhD research are presented (“IL LIBRO XXXIX DELLE 
ANTICHITÀ DI PIRRO LIGORIO (Cod. Neap. x111 B 8): le inscriptiones ligorianae tra 
epigrafia, archeologia e codicologia"; Università degli Studi di Torino, Scuola di Dottorato in 
Studi Umanistici, Dottorato in Studi Storici, XXVII ciclo, sezione Storia Antica. Supervisors: 
Silvia Giorcelli, Università degli Studi di Torino, and Daniele Manacorda, Università degli 
Studi Roma Tre). I defended my PhD thesis on 6 April 2016; I am going to publish my thesis 
soon with a consequent deeper explanation of all aspects presented in this paper. All the 
quoted inscriptions can be found in the recent MS x11! B.8 edition, edited by Silvia Orlandi: 
S. Orlandi, ed., Libro delle iscrizioni dei sepolcri antichi (Napoli—Volume 8) (Rome: 2009). 

2 Naples, Biblioteca Nazionale, MS xii B.1-10. Some of these codices were recently pub- 
lished by the Commissione Nazionale per l'Edizione Nazionale delle Opere di Pirro Ligorio: 
R.W. Gaston, ed., Libro dei fiumi, dei fonti e dei laghi antichi (Napoli—Volume 9) (Rome: 
2015); S. Pafumi, ed., Libro dei pesi, delle misure e dei vasi antichi (Napoli—Volume 4) (Rome: 
2011); Orlandi, Libro delle iscrizioni dei sepolcri, cit.; S. Orlandi, ed., Libri delle iscrizioni latine 
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in the x111 B 8 codex, and it deals entirely with Latin epitaphs, as is shown 
from its title: "Libro XXXIX dellAntichita di Pyrrho Ligori napolitano nel quale 
sono raccolte alcuni epithaphii dell'antiche memorie de sepulchri". This is the last 
book of a group of six books which are exclusively dedicated to inscriptions.? 

The structure of this book is absolutely not homogeneous, but clearly com- 
posite. Effectively it is made up of both white and light blue papers;* the white 
ones are characterized by four different kinds of watermark and the light blue 
ones by three, so it is possible to affirm that this book was constructed by 
Ligorio using at least seven different kinds of paper.? 

The complexity of the book structure is also confirmed by the numerous 
additions which are characterized by clearly different handwriting styles, all 
belonging to Ligorio.® According to my analysis, inside this codex it is possible 
to distinguish at least three phases in the evolution of Ligorio's handwriting, 
based on three main aspects: the shape of the letters, the reciprocal relation- 
ships between the texts, and the chronological clues associated with them. As 
a consequence it also seems possible to affirm that these three different phases 


e greche (Napoli—Volume 7) (Rome: 2008). I am currently working on Pirro Ligorio's Libro 
dei vestimenti dei Romani e di diversi popoli (Napoli—Volume 2), for publication in the same 
collection, thanks to a two-year postdoctoral fellowship at the Istituto Italiano per gli Studi 
Storici (1 October 2016-31 October 2018). 

3 The first five are included in the x11! B.7 codex: Orlandi, Libri delle iscrizioni latine e greche, 
cit. 

4 cc. 18r-65v = pp. 1-96: light blue paper; cc. 66r-67v = pp. 97-100: white paper; cc. 68r-99v 
= pp. 101-164: light blue paper; cc. 100r-125v = pp. 165-216: white paper; cc. 126r-154v, 1991- 
215V = pp. 217-274, 275-308: light blue paper; cc. 216r-232v = pp. 309-342: white paper; cc. 
233r-241v = pp. 343-360: light blue paper; c. 242 = pp. 361-362: white paper; cc. 243r-245r = 
pp. 363-367: light blue paper. 

5 See A. Ciaralli, Analisi codicologica, in Orlandi, Libro delle iscrizioni, pp. 343-344. For the wa- 
termark identification see C.M. Briquet, Les filigranes: dictionnaire historique des marques du 
papier dés leur apparition vers 1282 jusqu'en 1600, 2nd ed., vols. 1-4 (Leipzig: 1923); G. Piccard, 
Veróffentlichungen der Staatlichen  Archivverwaltung Baden-Wiirttemberg. Sonderreihe 
die Wasserzeichenkartei Piccard im Hauptstaatsarchiv Stuttgart (Stuttgart: 1961-1997). 
Watermarks on the white papers: Briquet n. 749 or Piccard, 1x, n. 2236; Briquet n. 5924; 
Briquet n. 5926; Briquet nn. 6077 or 6080. Watermarks on the light blue papers: Briquet 
n. 6299 or Piccard, 1x, n. 966; Briquet n. 6282 or Piccard, 1x, nn. 949-950; the third kind 
shows a scorpion inscribed in a circle, but this particular watermark was not included in the 
aforementioned collections (this last one is also attested in x111 B.7 codex and in the Oxford 
codex). 

6 See Ciaralli, Analisi codicologica, p. 344: “Il manoscritto è autografo di Pirro Ligorio tranne 
che, con certezza, nel frammento inferiore di c. ur e, forse, nella trascrizione delle epigrafi 
delle cc. 1-15. La scrittura nel resto del volume si presenta con variazioni nel modulo e nella 
regolarità del disegno delle lettere il che, insieme all'evidente reimpiego di materiali vari, 
induce a ritenere la stesura del testo, come per gli altri manoscritti della sua opera enciclope- 
dica, avvenuta in tempi diversi.” In fact, cc. 1-15 do not belong to the book. 
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FIRST PHASE |... 1550 - 1555 ca. 





THIRD PHASE 1560 - 
ae tae 


1567 ca. 


Neap. 39, p. 181 = c. 108r 


FIGURE 3.1 Naples, Biblioteca Nazionale, Ms. x111.B.8, fols. 36v, 50r, and 108r. Text samples 
that show the three different styles of Ligorio's handwriting identified in the 
Libro XXXIX 
© MINISTERO DEI BENI E DELLA ATTIVITÀ CULTURALI E DEL TURISMO 


of Ligorian handwriting correspond to three different periods of composition 
of this book (Fig. 3.1). However, it is important to note that it is not always 


7 ThisLigorian handwriting analysis, which is only presented briefly here, was inspired by the 
first studies carried out by Ginette Vagenheim (G. Vagenheim, "Les inscriptions ligoriennes. 
Notes sur la tradition manuscrite,’ IMU 30 (1987), 199-309). However, the results obtained 
about this particular manuscript are slightly different (see Vagenheim, "Les inscriptions 
ligoriennes,” p. 270). This is because my research focuses on a single manuscript, so it has 
been possible to analyse in depth the Ligorian handwriting utilized in its construction 
through the aspects specified in the text. Therefore, as well as the Vagenheim “main c" here 
comparable with the first handwriting style (A), inside this manuscript I have found two 
more handwriting styles (B and C), which are only partially comparable with the Vagenheim 
“main b" and with the one from her defined "écriture ordinaire" The shape of one letter in 
particular allows us to isolate the third handwriting style (C), and as a consequence the last 
moment of composition of this book: the lowercase cursive "e" which connects from the left 
and right bottom to other letters (which is also a peculiarity of the Ferrarese period manu- 
scripts). At the same time these are just preliminary results, for they arise from the analysis 
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possible to associate with certainty each written text with one of the handwrit- 
ing styles found here, in particular for some captions and some briefer texts; in 
general, when it is not possible to find some specific handwriting characteris- 
tics in the text. For this reason, then, I have also taken into consideration the 
specific features of the inscription drawing: effectively, I discovered a particu- 
lar relationship between the kind of stone of the inscription and the handwrit- 
ing style which accompanies it. 

It is well known that all the libri farnesi underwent a long process of compo- 
sition, starting from approximately 1550 and lasting until 1567, when they were 
purchased by Alessandro Farnese. However, it is still not clear how to arrange 
all these books more precisely inside this long period of general gestation.® 
Starting from the evolution of the Ligorian handwriting it seems possible to 
propose a dating for all those parts of the text lacking chronological clues. 
So, I think it is possible to hypothesize that the Libro XXXIX was thought and 
structured principally between approximately 1550 and 1555, and completed 
with some additions in two periods; first, approximately between 1556 and 
1560, and second, approximately between 1560 and 1567. 

However, it must be noted that for the construction of this book, even if 
it began around 1550, Ligorio reused a large group of sheets, the white ones, 
taking them from an earlier composite inscriptions collection.? It is possi- 
ble to affirm that these white sheets are from another Ligorian inscriptions 


of just this codex, although I have found some comparisons with other Ligorian datable texts. 
I would like to extend this kind of analysis to other Ligorian codices, in particular the ones 
from Naples, in the framework of a wider research project whose results can contribute to 
outline a more precise chronological structure for the complex libri farnesi compositional 
process; starting from a chronological and typological analysis of the Ligorian handwriting, 
as Ginette Vagenheim already understood in her first Ligorian studies (Vagenheim, "Les in- 
scriptions ligoriennes,’ p. 270, n. 249). 

8 Regarding the dating of the Ligorian codices, in particular the ones kept in Naples in the 
Biblioteca Nazionale, and the problems related to their chronology, see: Pafumi, Libro 
dei pesi, pp. XI-X11; C. Occhipinti, Pirro Ligorio e la storia cristiana di Roma da Costantino 
all'Umanesimo (Pisa: 2007), pp. LVIII-LXVI; G. Vagenheim, “Une lettre inédite de Pirro 
Ligorio à Ercole Basso sur la ‘Dichiaratione delle medaglie antiche’: naissance de la nu- 
mismatique à la Renaissance,” in L'antiche e le moderne carte: studi in memoria di Giuseppe 
Billanovich, eds. A. Manfredi-C.M. Monti (Rome: 2007), pp. 572-577; A. Schreurs, Antikenbild 
und Kunstanschauungen des neapolitanischen Malers, Architekten und Antiquars Pirro Ligorio 
(1513-1583) (Cologne: 2000), pp. 330-333; M.L. Madonna, “Intorno ai ‘Libri delle sepolture”: 
riflessioni sui codici napoletani,” in Pirro Ligorio. Tombe e mausolei dei Romani, ed. F. Rausa 
(Rome: 1997), pp. 1-2; Vagenheim, “Les inscriptions ligoriennes,” pp. 262-285; E. Mandowsky 
and C. Mitchell, Pirro Ligorio's Roman Antiquities. The Drawings in MS XIII.B.7 in the National 
Library in Naples (London: 1963), pp. 130-140. 

9 This collection in the last part of its life could have become a kind of notebook, partially 
reused as a source of epigraphic material for the construction of the new Libro XXXIX. On 
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collection because the quality of the paper (colour and kinds of watermark) 
and the organization of the content are different from the ones which charac- 
terize the other, larger amount of sheets, the light blue ones, which make up 
this book.!? Then, it is possible to affirm the preceding existence of this com- 
posite collection, and therefore its reutilization inside this book, because of its 
connection with the Ligorian codex kept in the Bodleian Library. As a matter 
of fact, I have found a similarity with a group of sheets of epigraphical con- 
tent which belong to the “Oxford Album"! This codex contains, among other 
things, what could be considered a part of the first redaction of the Ligorian 
Antichità Romane, datable to around the mid-1540s.? Therefore, I have found 
that the white sheets of the Libro XXXIX and these sheets of the "Oxford 
Album" have some features in common: the white colour of the paper, some 


the probable identification of this group of sheets with a notebook, see Orlandi, Libro 
delle iscrizioni dei sepolcri, p. 1x. 

10  Thewhite sheet content is organized by the inscription's place of origin or conservation; 
that of the light blue sheets is ordered by antiquitates. A good example for the first modal- 
ity is represented by a small group of inscriptions which Ligorio mentions as being among 
those in Cardinal Pio di Carpi's collection (cc. 117r-119v = pp. 199-204), recently analysed 
by Heikki Solin, on which see H. Solin, "Analecta Epigraphica,” Arctos 39 (2005), 159-198; 
and also now H. Solin, "La raccolta epigrafica di Rodolfo Pio,” in Studi di antiquaria ed 
epigrafia per Ada Rita Gunnella, eds. C. Bianca, G. Capecchi, and P. Desideri (Rome: 2009), 
pp. 117-152. Regarding the material differences between these two groups of sheets, see 
above, n. 5. 

11 Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Canon. Ital. 138. I am referring in particular to the last part 
of this codex, which contains miscellaneous epigraphical sheets. Also this codex was re- 
cently published by the Commissione Nazionale per l'Edizione Nazionale delle Opere di 
Pirro Ligorio: I. Campbell, ed., Libri di diverse antichità di Roma (Oxford) (Rome: 2016); 
because of the particular features of this codex Ian Campbell suggested to refer to it as 
the "Oxford Album" I would like to thank him for his helpfulness in showing me some 
aspects of his research. Regarding this Ligorian codex, see Campbell's essay in this vol- 
ume; I. Campbell, “Pirro Ligorio's Use of Numismatic Evidence: Examples from his Oxford 
Codex," in Translatio nummorum. Rómische Kaiser in der Renaissance, eds. U. Peter and 
B. Weisser (Mainz: 2013), pp. 101-110; Occhipinti, Pirro Ligorio e la storia cristiana di Roma, 
p. LXII, together with the previous bibliography quoted therein; Vagenheim, “Une lettre 
inédite de Pirro Ligorio," pp. 572—577. I would also like to take this opportunity to thank 
Michael Crawford for discussing some aspects of this research with me and for helping 
me to gain access to the Bodleian Library. 

12 Looking at the accuracy of the great part of the drawings of the inscriptions, it seems 
strange to think of these parts of the "Oxford Album" just as a draft for the two next 
Neapolitan codices of ancient inscriptions (Orlandi, Libro delle iscrizioni dei sepolcri, cit.; 
Orlandi, Libri delle iscrizioni latine e greche, cit), if it is what is proposed by Campbell: 
Campbell, Libri di diverse antichità, p. X; as a matter of fact, it is possible to observe some 
drafts (fol. 145r), but some other drawings have a very good-looking style (e.g. fols. 121r—v, 
124V, 1255 126r, 127r—v, 146r, and 148r). Then, at fol. 151v it seems possible to observe both of 
the different kinds of drawings. About this hypothesis see also n. 9. 
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kinds of watermark,” the style of handwriting, the same way of organizing the 
content, and what could be a few numbers of the same foliation. Effectively, 
it is possible to find the presence of two different kinds of numeration on some 
of the white sheets of the Libro XXXIX: the paging, which is the one that char- 
acterizes the whole Libro XXXIX, and a more ancient foliation, which is the 
one that probably relates to the previous collection. Moreover, I think it is pos- 
sible to find another part of this first composite collection inside the x111 B.8 
codex. In fact, inside this codex, as well as the Libro XXXIX, there is a large 
group of epigraphical white sheets which interrupts the sequence of the book, 
but it is not pertinent to it.!5 They show exactly the same features of the white 
sheets reused by Ligorio in the Libro XXXIX: same colour, same kinds of water- 
mark, presence of some numbers of the same foliation, and finally, the same 
way of organizing the content.!6 

Despite this long process of composition, a first look at the general con- 
tent of the Libro XXXIX reveals its incompleteness. However, due to the brief 
headings which characterize the single paragraphs, the organization of the 
epigraphical content of the Libro XXXIX is quite clear. As a consequence, it 
is possible to find at least ten thematic sections: very old men and women; 
military offices; civil and religious offices; freemen, freedmen, and slaves; tes- 
taments; slaves; verses; inscriptions from columbaria; and two brief sections 
dealing with various topics.!” 

Concerning the quality of the epigraphical content of the Libro XXXIX on 
the basis of the judgment of the editors of the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum 
(CIL), this book includes 1172 inscriptions: 624 are considered genuine and 548 


13 Briquet n. 749 or Piccard, Ix, n. 2236: cc. 6, 29, 66, 114, 121, 129, 153, 158. Briquet n. 5924: cc. 
4, 73, 87, 128, 133?, 156, 160. Briquet n. 5926: cc. 8, 19, 38, 40, 64, 94, 96, 108, and also maybe 
in cc. 12, 14, 16, 119, 126, 134, 145 (in these last cases I am not completely certain because it 
was not possible to see the watermarks clearly). Briquet nn. 6077 o 6080: cc. 17, 35, 74?, 76, 
81, 115, 117, 159. For a comparison with the watermarks on the Libro XXXIX white sheets, 
see above, n. 5. For a comparison, see also Campbell, Libri di diverse antichita, p. 318. 

14 Inthe “Oxford Album’, together with its progressive foliation, some numbers of a previous 
foliation can be noted. This previous foliation can be compared to the one which char- 
acterizes some white sheets of the x111 B.8 codex: c. 122r = c. 116r; c. 125r = c.19r; c. 126r = 
c. 1112; c. 155r = c. 47r. For a comparison, see also Campbell, Libri di diverse antichità, p. 317. 

15 Iam referring to cc. 155-198, between c. 154v = p. 274 and c. 199r = p. 275. 

16 The more ancient foliation numbers and the material features of the sheets can be found 
in Ciaralli, Analisi codicologica, pp. 343-344. 

17 The thematic sections are listed as they appear in the book, except the last three: the two 
brief sections dealing with various topics are separated by the one in which the inscrip- 
tions from columbaria are gathered. The first four thematic sections coincide exactly with 
the ones already listed in Orlandi, Libro delle iscrizioni dei sepolcri, p. X. However, I have 
preferred to divide also the last group there named as “vari argomenti" into six more the- 
matic sections: this was necessary for this kind of analysis. 
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are considered forged.!? Considering the general amount of the inscriptions, it 
is possible to observe quite a balanced relationship between the two groups. 
However, if we analyse the relationship between forged and genuine inscrip- 
tions firstly according to the different thematic sections and then secondly 
according to the main compositional phases, it is possible to observe a more 
irregular distribution. 

Let us begin by analysing the inscriptions just on the basis of the book's 
different thematic sections (Fig. 3.2). Firstly, it is interesting to observe that 
the number of forged inscriptions is higher than that of genuine ones in four 
sections: very old men and women (where there are no genuine inscriptions);!9 
military offices; civil and religious offices; and columbaria. On the other hand, 
the number of genuine inscriptions is higher than that of forged ones in three 
sections: freemen, freedmen, and slaves; verses; and in one of the two sections 
which contain inscriptions on various topics. Finally, in the other three sec- 
tions the relationship between genuine and forged inscriptions would seem to 
be balanced. 

Let us turn to analyse the inscription distribution in relation to the struc- 
ture and to the compositional date phases of this book (Fig. 3.3). Firstly, it is 
necessary to affirm that a large portion of the inscriptions of all the thematic 
sections seem to belong to the initial moment of composition of this book 
(Fig. 3.3, 1),2° while in the last two compositional phases Ligorio added only 
a small number of inscriptions (Fig. 3.3, 11-111). If we concentrate on the first 


18  Itisimportantto note that in the calculation of the number of the inscriptions, I have con- 
sidered the Ligorian drawings, not the identification number assigned to the inscriptions 
by the CIL editors: in fact, the drawing of two different epigraphical monuments can cor- 
respond to a single CIL number, and at the same time, two CIL numbers can correspond 
to the same epigraphical monument; this happens in particular for the columbaria slabs. 
Moreover, some inscriptions were represented more than once inside this codex and for 
this kind of analysis it has been necessary to take into consideration all the Ligorian draw- 
ings: in fact, I have been studying the relationship between the inscriptions and their 
position inside the manuscript. Only five inscriptions belonging to this book were not 
found among the ones published by the editors of cIL (see Orlandi, Libro delle iscrizioni 
dei sepolcri, pp. 7 n. 19, 9 n. 34, 28 n. 84, 195 n. 563, 292 n. 108). This small group is not taken 
into account in this distributive analysis, which starts from the quality of the inscriptions 
as they were published in the cIL. There is an extremely wide bibliography on Ligorian 
forgeries, here I refer to S. Orlandi, M.L. Caldelli, and G.L. Gregori, “Forgeries and Fakes,” 
in The Oxford Handbook of Roman Epigraphy, eds. C.H. Bruun and J. Edmondson (Oxford: 
2015), pp. 42-65, particularly to some parts of the sections written by Silvia Orlandi and 
Maria Letizia Caldelli for a synthesis of the problem with the specific bibliography. 

19  Allthese inscriptions quoted by Ligorio were only found inside the written text. 

20 The uncertainty is due to the difficulty of attributing some texts to the first handwriting 
style (A). As stated above (see n. 7), more precise results will be possible only after a more 
complete analysis of the whole Ligorian manuscript production. 
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FIGURE 3.2 Table illustrating forged and genuine inscriptions distribution according to the 
ten thematic sections of the Libro xxx1x 
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phase, it is possible to observe that the general quantity of the genuine inscrip- 
tions is slightly higher than that of the forged ones. However, if we consider the 
distribution of the inscriptions of this first phase also in relation to the thematic 
sections, it is possible to observe that in two cases the number of the forged 
inscriptions is much, much higher than that of the genuine ones; those are the 
section about military offices and the section that gathers the large amount of 
inscriptions from columbaria. This last section is the only one entirely made 
up of white sheets and characterized at the same time by a large number of 
forged inscriptions.?! Effectively it is possible to observe that the white sheets 
of the earlier collection reused by Ligorio for the construction of this book 
contain almost entirely genuine inscriptions. A particular case is constituted 
by some forged inscriptions which are represented on the white sheets reused 


21 For this particular case see N. Balistreri, “Il columbarium ligoriano tra epigrafia, archeo- 
logia e codicologia, in Vigna Codini e dintorni, eds. D. Manacorda, N. Balistreri, and V. di 
Cola (Bari: 2017), pp. 129-150. 
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LIGHT BLUE II II 
WHITE SHEETS SHEETS 
GENUINE] FORGED | GENUINE] FORGED | GENUINE] FORGED | GENUINE | FORGED 
VERY OLD MEN 5 
AND WOMEN 3 
MILITARY OFFICES 23 61 4 31 11 
CIVIL 16 20 2 1 1 
AND RELIGIOUS 2 2 
FFICE 
OFFICES 45 45 35 3 1 
FREEMEN, 18 4 7 
FREEDMEN AND 179 47 1 1 2 2 
SAVER 180 95 2 8 1 
TESTAMENT 14 5 1 7 
SLAVES 12 15 1 1 
VERSES 13 2 
VARIOUS TOPICS 34 9 
COLUMBARIA 52 120 1 
6 1 
VARIOUS TOPICS 2 
1 1 7 
TOTAL AMOUNT 269 178 322 254 20 92 12 25 
































FIGURE 3.3 Table illustrating 1 - first phase (handwriting style A); 11 - second phase 


(handwriting style B); 111 = third phase (handwriting style C) 
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by Ligorio inside the book; a group of these pages are visibly characterized by 


more than one compositional phase, and it is possible to affirm that some of 


these forged inscriptions are a later addition, which probably relates to the 
reuse of these sheets inside the book.22 On the other hand, in the last two 


22 


I am referring to CIL VI 983* + 10456, p. 3506 (to consider as a single inscription); 984*; 


985*, p. 253*; 988*; 1093*; 1322*; 1329* (on which see below, n. 25); 2103*; 2231*; 2308"; 
2469* (on which see below, n. 25); 2505*?. A particular example is represented by CIL v1 
1939* - 25537, p. 3532 (not recognized as the same inscription in CIL v1). This inscription 
was drawn twice inside this book: fragmentary on c. 99v = p. 164, while on the white sheets 
analysed here, c. 106r - p. 177, represented as the stone was intact. This difference, togeth- 
er with some others in the text transcription, could be the reason for the CIL editors not 
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phases Ligorio added almost all forged inscriptions. The Ligorian additions are 
found principally in the thematic sections of military offices and civil and re- 
ligious offices. 

For this subdivision, I have maintained the criterion adopted by the editors 
of Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum: they have chosen to judge the reliability of 
the author, rather than analyse the individual inscriptions that he transmitted. 
For this reason, they labelled as forgeries all those inscriptions seen only by 
Ligorio.23 This kind of criterion is very strict, but it was necessary at that time. 
And therefore, as is shown by some recent studies, it seems possible to con- 
sider as probably genuine some of the so-called falsae ligorianae.?^ 

For our purpose, it is interesting to observe that a large part of the forged 
inscriptions which could be genuine belong to the thematic and codicological 
sections characterized by the larger amount of genuine inscriptions.?5 At the 


recognizing these two drawings as being the same inscription. This could be a Ligorian 
stratagem for adding a "new" inscription inside his book using one of the numerous genu- 
ine inscriptions available in it. It is possible to find a good comparison in other "inscrip- 
tion couples" which belong to the same codex; see, for example, CIL v1 1649* (c. 176r), 
created utilizing the genuine one CIL VI 15258 (c. 17v), or CIL VI 1972* (c. 168r) from CIL 
VI 9100 (c. 232v - p. 342). 

23 However a small group of inscriptions known only by Pirro Ligorio as a direct witness 
were published among the genuine ones. For example, among this codex inscriptions: 
CIL VI 3896 - 32705, p. 3370 (c. 113r - p. 191); CIL VI 10364 (c. 169v); CIL VI 13708, p. 3513 
(c. 16r = p. 197); CIL VI 17350 (c. 140r = p. 245); CIL VI 20192 (c. 130r = p. 225); CIL VI 23524 
(c. 104v = p. 174); CIL VI 24682 (c. 136r = p. 237); CIL VI 25510 (c. 154r = p. 273); CIL VI 28765 
(c. 140r - p. 245); CIL VI 29519 (c. 199r - p. 257). Regarding the choices of Mommsen and 
his collaborators for the Ligorian inscriptions edition, see G. Vagenheim, *Bartolomeo 
Borghesi, Theodor Mommsen et l'édition des inscriptions de Pirro Ligorio dans le Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum (CIL), Journal of the History of Collections 26, 3 (2014), 363-371; 
N. Balistreri, "Epigrafi ligoriane nel carteggio tra Theodor Mommsen e Carlo-Vincenzo 
Promis," Historika 3 (2013), 159-187. 

24 See, for example, some recent studies by Heikki Solin: H. Solin, “Falsi epigrafici II,’ in 
L'iscrizione e il suo doppio, Atti del Convegno Borghesi 2013, ed. A. Donati (Faenza: 
2014), pp. 227—242; H. Solin, “Falsi epigrafici,” in Lofficina epigrafica romana in ricordo di 
Giancarlo Susini, eds. A. Donati and G. Poma (Rome: 2012), pp. 139-152; Solin, "Analecta 
epigraphica" (2005), pp. 159-198; H. Solin, "Analecta epigraphica,” Arctos 37 (2003), 173- 
205; H. Solin, "Ligoriana und Verwandtes. Zur Problematik epigraphischer Fälschungen,” 
in E fontibus haurire. Beitráge zur rómischen Geschichte und zu ihren Hilfswissenschaften, 
eds. R. Günther and S. Rebenich (Paderborn: 1994), pp. 335-351. 

25 See, for example, some inscriptions recently analysed by Heikki Solin (for the bibliog- 
raphy, see the previous note): CIL VI 1291*; 1502*; 1613*; 1702*; 1736*, p. 253"; 1773; 1778"; 
1869*; 1929*; 2062*; 2084*; 2111*; 2324*?; 2365*; 2413*; 2511"; 2573"; 2575; 2695"; 2818* (in 
the “freemen, freedmen, and slaves" inscriptions thematic section). CIL v1 850*-851*, 
p. 252*; 853*; 860*; 862*; 867*a=2520, p. 254*; 870*, p. 252*; 875*; 879*, p. 252*; 914*, p. 253*; 
918*; 924*; 926*; 927*; 946*; 954*; 1101"; 1329* (on which see above, n. 22); 1399*; 1495"; 
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Neap. 39, p. 201 = c. 118r Neap. 39, p. 36 = c. 35v 


FIGURE 3.4 Naples, Biblioteca Nazionale, Ms. x111.B.8, fols. 18r and 35v. The green letters 
correspond to the genuine inscriptions, the red letters to the forged ones 1) 
p. 201 = fol. 118r (1 phase): A = CIL VI 1870*=18020, p. 254*; B = CIL VI 1806*=8901; 
C = CIL VI 2900*-28004, p. 255"; D = CIL VI 2130*-20762, p. 254"; E = CIL VI 2294* 
(on which see n. 23); F = CIL VI 24370; G = CIL VI 21591; H = CIL VI 21652; I = CIL VI 
1518*-14216, pp. 253", 3515; L = CIL VI 15253, p. 3517; M = CIL VI 2096*=20206=34128 
(vv. 1-4), p. 254*; N = CIL VI 8993; O = CIL VI 27099. 2) p. 36 = fol. 35v (11 phase): 
A = CIL VI 1249*; B = CIL VI 1380*; C = CIL VI 2153*; D = CIL VI 1300* 
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same time, it is possible to affirm on the basis of some elements of their text 
that a large portion of the forged inscriptions which belong to the last two 
compositional phases could really be forgeries (Fig. 3.4).26 


1549"; 1625*; 1700*; 1935*; 1988*; 2061*; 2099*; 2294* (on which see Fig. 3.4); 2397*; 2469* 
(on which see above, n. 22); 2491*; 2608*; 2953* (among the falsae drawn on the white 
sheets reutilized inside this book). CIL v1 1558*; 2468*; 2696*; 2892*, p. 255* (in the small 
"slave" inscriptions thematic section, where the relationship between genuine and forged 
inscriptions is balanced). Regarding some of these and other inscriptions, the CIL editors 
had already had doubts about their real falsity. 

26 See, for example, CIL VI 985*, p. 253*; 1155"; 1181*; 1190*; 1194*; 1202*; 1203"; 1216* = 
9429 (this last one, however, must be considered a forged inscription, as it comes from 
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This does not mean that it is enough to relate the inscription to its place 
inside the book to determine its falseness or its authenticity. Effectively, it is 
possible to find a lesser number of inscriptions that actually seem impossible 
to rehabilitate in the sections with a larger number of genuine inscriptions.?" 
And at the same time it seems possible to rehabilitate few forged inscriptions 
which belong to the last two compositional phases.28 However, these elements 
do not modify the distribution and the relationship between genuine and 
forged inscriptions inside this book, as was illustrated before. 

Finally, concerning the analysis of the evolution in the Ligorian way of cre- 
ation of the forged inscriptions, it is necessary to start from those slabs whose 
text seems more than others to show some elements of falsity. From this point 
of view, it is very interesting to observe the differences in the way of depict- 
ing the whole epigraphic monument in relation to the different compositional 
phases identified. To give an example, let us focus just on the slabs, which con- 
stitute around half of the total amount of the inscriptions drawn by Ligorio 
inside this book. 

In the first period of composition of this book, it is possible to observe a 
detailed representation of all the forged slabs, in which there are some recur- 
ring figurative elements, like the torch which characterizes some slabs, which 
it seems possible to consider as being typical of the Ligorian production.?9 
Finding them on forged inscriptions whose text does not show clear elements 
of falsity could give us another clue to better judge those inscriptions. On 
the other hand, finding them—together with other elements, of course—on 


Reinesius; on which, see CIL VI, Index auctorum, LX; and Vagenheim, “Les inscriptions li- 
goriennes,' pp. 250-251); 1232*; 1249*; 1300*; 1375", p. 253*;1380*; 1419*; 1425*; 1499"; 1605"; 
1636*; 1669*; 1696*; 1742*; 1802*; 1818*; 1838*; 1847*; 1883*; 1936; 2019*; 2139*; 2141*; 2149*, 
p. 254*; 2153"; 2166*; 2191*; 2249*; 2259"; 2266*; 2317*; 2318*; 2353"; 2378"; 2434"; 2435"; 
2450"; 25777; 2586*; 2620*; 2736*; 2737; 2774; 2847"; 2922"; 2929*. 

27 This is the case for CIL V1 371* (on which, see Solin, "Analecta epigraphica" (2005), p. 189). 

28 See CIL VI 1339*; 2356*?; 2490*; 2698* (with regard to this last one in particular see 
Solin, “Ligoriana und Verwandtes,” p. 348, and Vagenheim, “Les inscriptions ligoriennes,” 
pp. 237-238); CIL VI 2002*; 2190*; 2366* (studied by Andrea Carapellucci, to whom I 
am grateful for sharing this information with me, for his degree thesis: A. Carapellucci, 
“I colombari romani: documenti grafici ed epigrafici per una ricostruzione dei contesti," 
Tesi di Laurea in Epigrafia Latina, A.A. 2011/2012, Facoltà di Lettere e Filosofia, "Sapienza 
Università di Roma"). It is possible to add a small group of inscriptions ascribable to the 
second phase of composition to the ones previously quoted; however, it must be noted 
that they are gathered inside the "freemen, freedmen, and slaves" inscriptions thematic 
section: CIL VI 1778*; 1869*; 1929*; 2324*?; 2573"; 2695* (see above, n. 25). 

29 CILVI 931%, p. 253*; 932*; 975%; 966* (this last one was carved on stone too). 
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FROM GENUINE TO FORGED? 





CIL VI 9977 


FIGURE 3.5 Naples, Biblioteca Nazionale, Ms. x111.B.8, fol. 237r. Both inscriptions on stone are 
kept in Naples, Museo Archeologico Nazionale, inv. 2832 (CIL v1 966*) and 


inv. 2947 (CIL VI 9977) 
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inscriptions which have been considered genuine so far should bring us to bet- 
ter think about their authenticity (Fig. 3.5).3° 
While regarding the slabs which belong to the last two periods of composi- 
tion of this book, it is very interesting to observe that almost all the forged 
inscriptions are characterized by a very simple drawing of the stone.?! Another 
interesting thing to notice about this last aspect is that it is possible to find the 
same kind of drawing of the stone associated with genuine inscriptions only in 


a few cases.?? However, in these cases the drawing of the stone was visibly added 


by Ligorio at a later point in time to frame the text, and—most importantly— 
by comparing the drawing to the original stone it is possible to affirm that 


30 


31 


32 


I am referring in particular to the inscription edited as CIL VI 9977. An article on this 
aspect of my research is forthcoming, and it is based on a poster I presented in 2013 
("Forgeries on stone by Pirro Ligorio: a new entry?" The British Epigraphy Society, Autumn 
Colloquium and AGM 2013 Saturday, 16 November 2013, ICS, Senate House, London). 

See, for example, CIL VI 974*; 978*; 1636*; 2149*, p. 254*; 2191*; 2189*; 2259*: all character- 
ized by the same type of simple drawing of the stone. 

See CIL VI 11615, p. 3911 (on which see Fig. 3.6); 12566 = 378612; 3614* = 19676, p. 3915. 
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FIGURE 3.6 Naples, Biblioteca Nazionale, Ms. x111.B.8, fol. 119r. Comparison between a 
Ligorian drawing of a genuine inscription and the original stone kept in Naples, 
Museo Archeologico Nazionale, inv. 2836 
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these are instances of the very few cases in which the Ligorian drawing of the 
genuine inscriptions is not faithful (Fig. 3.6). 

In conclusion, this whole analysis shows that a great number of forged in- 
scriptions certainly characterized the first phase of the composition of this 
book, very probably related to the necessity of its construction. However, the 
falsification activity seems to have increased over the course of time inside 
this book of the libri farnesi, most likely because Ligorio was trying to com- 
plete this book but lacked the specific epigraphic sources. Related to this last 
aspect, it is interesting to observe that some single paragraphs connected to 
the last period of composition contain exclusively forged inscriptions.?? These 
paragraphs could have been added by Ligorio just before the sale of this book 


33 See, for example, all the inscriptions represented on cc. 244r-244v = pp. 365-366: CIL VI 
1190*; 1216* = 9429 (regarding this last one see above, n. 26); 1232*; 1636*; 2129*, p. 254*; 
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to Alessandro Farnese.?* As a consequence, it does not seem strange that the 
earlier inscription collection, in part reused inside the book, being organized 
principally according to the place of conservation of the inscriptions, contains 
almost all genuine inscriptions. 

Finally, I hope to have demonstrated the importance of considering also— 
but obviously not only—codicological aspects while analysing Ligorio's work. 
These particular aspects could help us better understand how he created some 
of his forgeries, and perhaps the reason why. 


2774*; and 3043*. The whole group seems to have been created using as its source some 
verses from the Plauto's Aulularia (vv. 508—512). 

34 Asit was observed for other sections of text of the libri farnesi (see, for example, Pafumi, 
Libro dei pesi, p. X11). 
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CHAPTER 4 


Drawing Circles: Pirro Ligorio’s Working Methods 
as Evidenced in His Numismatic Manuscripts 


Sarah E. Cox 


Born in Naples around 1513, the multitalented, indefatigable Pirro Ligorio had 
moved to Rome by 1534 and soon embarked on a long career as painter, archi- 
tect, and antiquarian.! His first distinguished patron was Cardinal Ippolito 11 
d'Este, and by the end of 1557 he had entered into papal service. It was during 
this fruitful period in Rome that he became one of the major figures in the 
humanist-antiquarian circles of the city. Ligorio knew, or corresponded with, 
nearly all his important contemporaries, and they valued him as an expert col- 
lector and recorder of the ancient material they used for their own research.? 
While living in Rome, Ligorio announced his intention to publish a great ency- 
clopedia of antiquity and wrote ten manuscript volumes for it; he also amassed 
one of the greatest coin collections of his day? Coins, in fact, were the focus of 
three of the ten volumes, and he drew thousands of them as illustrations. Many 
came from his own impressive holdings, but many more came from the collec- 
tions of his illustrious contemporaries as well as from the active coin market 
of the time. 

With the succession of Pope Pius v in 1566, however, the cultural and politi- 
cal climate in Rome changed, and Ligorio was dismissed from his post. Early in 
1567 he sold his vast coin collection, along with the ten manuscript volumes, 


1 Iam grateful to Ginette Vagenheim and Fernando Loffredo, the organizers of these panels 
in Berlin, for the opportunity to present some of my preliminary observations. I thank the 
Archivio di Stato di Torino and the Biblioteca Nazionale di Napoli for permission to pub- 
lish images of their manuscripts. For a recent comprehensive treatment of Ligorio's life and 
works, see David R. Coffin, Pirro Ligorio: The Renaissance Artist, Architect, and Antiquarian 
(University Park, PA: 2004). 

2 ErnaMandowsky and Charles Mitchell, Pirro Ligorio's Roman Antiquities: The Drawings in MS 
XIII.B 7 in the National Library of Naples (London: 1963), pp. 29-32. 

3 Thesculptor Leone Leoni praises Ligorio's coin collection and that of Alessandro Corvino in 
two letters to the bishop of Arras in 1561. See Eugene Plon, Leone Leoni, sculpteur de Charles- 
Quint, et Pompeo Leoni, sculpteur de Philippe II (Paris: 1887), pp. 384—385, docs. 71—72; Coffin, 
Pirro Ligorio, p. 76. 
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which included his numismatic research, to Cardinal Alessandro Farnese.* As 
a result, both coins and manuscripts eventually wound up in Naples, when 
Charles de Bourbon, son of Elizabeth Farnese, the last of the house, became 
king of Naples.5 The coins, along with the Farnese sculptures, gems, cameos, 
and small antiquities, went to what is now the Museo Archeologico Nazionale 
di Napoli, where the coins form the core of the numismatic section; the manu- 
scripts are today housed in the Biblioteca Nazionale (codices xI11.B.1-10, with 
Bu, B.5, and B.6 dealing with coins).® 

Ligorio’s fortunes took a turn for the better in the following year, 1568, when 
he was appointed court antiquary to Alfonso 11 d’Este, duke of Ferrara. By mid- 
1569 he had moved to that city with his family. Ligorio lived the rest of his life in 
service to the duke, to whom he dedicated his second encyclopedia of antiqui- 
ties, comprising thirty manuscript volumes, four of which are completely de- 
voted to coins. It is these volumes, sold by Ligorio's heirs and acquired by Carlo 
Emanuele 1, the duke of Savoy, before 1615, that are now in the Archivio di Stato 
in Turin (codices J.a.111.3-15/16, and J.a.11.1-17/17bis).”? Volumes 19 (J.a.11.6), 
21-22 (J.a.11.8-9), and 27 (J.a.1114) are the manuscripts devoted solely to coins; 
afew pages of coin sketches without text are found in 17bis, a small volume, the 
bulk of which is devoted to several short, discrete treatises on various topics.? 

This paper focuses on four of Ligorio's notebooks that deal with Roman 
coins: Naples B.5 (Republican) and B.6 (Imperial), and Turin 11.6 (vol. 19 on the 
Republic) and 11.8 (vol. 21 on the early Imperial). I have also consulted the part 
of Turin 17bis that contains coin sketches. The four dedicated volumes are all 
about the same size, roughly 43 x 29 cm and about 7 cm thick, and all contain 


4 Aletter dated 17 January 1567 from Fulvio Orsini, the Farnese librarian, to Antonio Agustín, 
the Spanish legal scholar and antiquarian, reveals details of the transaction. See James 
Pyle Wickersham Crawford, "Inedited Letters of Fulvio Orsini,’ Publications of the Modern 
Language Association of America 28, 4 (1913), 585—586. 

5 Renata Cantilena, “La collezione di monete dei Farnese: per la storia di un ‘nobilissimo stu- 
dio di medaglie antiche” in I Farnese: Arte e Collezionismo, eds. Lucia Fornari Schianchi and 
Nicola Spinosa (Milan: 1995), pp. 147149. 

6 Although now separated, Ligorio's coins and manuscripts were originally kept together by 
Alessandro Farnese in a wooden cabinet that is today fortuitously conserved in the Musée na- 
tional de la Renaissance, Ecouen, France, inv. ML 125. See Christina Riebesell, Die Sammlung 
des Kardinal Alessandro Farnese (Weinheim: 1989), pp. 108-111. 

7 Pietro Vayra, Il Museo Storico della Casa di Savoia (Rome: 1880), p. 137; Mandowsky and 
Mitchell, Pirro Ligorio's Roman Antiquities, p. 35; Pirro Ligorio, Libri delle medaglie da Caesare 
a Marco Aurelio Commodo, ed. Patrizia Serafin Petrillo (Rome: 2013), p. XIII. 

8 See Ginette Vagenheim, "Some Newly-Discovered Works by Pirro Ligorio," Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 51 (1988), 242—245, for a description of its contents and its 
separate acquisition history. 
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hundreds of manuscript pages,? most of which are sheets of blue paper, al- 
though their thickness and color intensity can vary somewhat.!? By contrast, 
the pages of Turin 17bis are bifolia—that is, full leaves folded in half—and, as 
one would expect, measure about half the size of those in the dedicated nu- 
mismatic volumes. All are of white paper. 

Many of the manuscript pages, both blue and white, are watermarked, albe- 
it with different motifs. Thus far, I have observed that this separation of designs 
is also, for the most part, maintained between the manuscripts held within 
the separate archives as well as between the two locations. For example, in 
Naples B.5, many of the blue pages bear a watermark of crossed arrows," and 
in Naples B.6, the blue pages have, in addition to the crossed arrows, the motif 
of a ladder within a circle topped by a fleur-de-lys.? In Turin, the white pages 
with coin sketches in volume 17bis have a fleur-de-lys set in a double circle, 
while the blue pages in volume 21 interestingly repeat the crossed arrows seen 
in the two Naples manuscripts; perhaps Ligorio took a quantity of unused 
paper with him when he moved to Ferrara. 

Many of the blue pages in the four dedicated volumes have been scored 
first vertically and then horizontally to create side margins and guidelines for 
writing. Other pages, however, are scored only vertically, and a few pages in 
the Roman Imperial volumes of Naples B.6 and Turin 21 have indented vertical 
scoring to align some of the horizontally arranged coin drawings and to set off 
blocks of poetry within the text.!5 In all of the manuscripts in both Naples and 
Turin Ligorio used brown ink, which often bled through to the other side of 


9 For example, Naples B.5 ends with folio 233, and Turin vol. 19 with folio 250. 

10 For example, in Naples B.5, folio 29 is a bit thinner than the adjacent pages, while in 
Naples B.6, folios 48 and 49 are thicker and darker. 

11 For the crossed arrows, see Charles-Moise Briquet, Les filigranes: dictionnaire historique 
des marques du papier dés leur apparition vers 1282 jusqu'en 1600, 2nd ed. (Leipzig: 1923), 
no. 6282, noted in an MS of 1567; David Woodward, Catalogue of Watermarks in Italian 
Printed Maps ca. 1540-1600 (Florence: 1996), no. 192, noted on Ligorio's 1558 map of France, 
published at Rome. Naples B.5 also has the watermark of a three-rung ladder in a shield 
surmounted by a cross (cf. Briquet, Les filigranes, no. 5930, found at Lucca in 1560; and 
Woodward, Catalogue of Watermarks, no. 257, found at Rome c.1540). 

12 Cf. Briquet, Les filigranes, no. 5925, found at Lucca in 15n. 

13 Cf. Briquet, Les filigranes, no. 7125, found in Vicenza in 1577, and the Piccard watermark 
collection online at https://www.piccard-online.de, nos. 128669128676, found in Rome 
between 1561 and 1566. 

14 Another watermark specific to Turin vol. 21 is an anchor in a circle surmounted by a star. 
Cf. Briquet, Les filigranes, no. 496, found at Reggio Emilia between 1560 and 1565, and the 
Piccard watermark collection online at https://www.piccard-online.de, nos. 119016 (found 
in Innsbruck in 1556), 119041 (Trient, 1572), 119122 (Innsbruck, 1557), and 119156 (Lueg, 1557). 

15 For coins, see, for example, Naples B.6, fol. 62v; for poetry, Turin vol. 21, fol. 136v. 
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the leaf; in some places, especially in Naples B.6, the ink has acted corrosively 
and eaten small holes in the paper.!6 One curious, and seemingly unremarked 
upon, feature in Ligorio's manuscripts is his use of a small + sign in the top 
margin of numerous pages, both rectos and versos. The sign is located at or 
very near the center of these pages, which suggests that it may have served as 
a centering device.!” 

The manuscript pages are usually numbered twice, first in ink by Ligorio in 
the upper, outer corners on both rectos and versos, and a second time in pencil 
by modern-day curators on the rectos only. Each location has its own system, 
with the Ligorian pagination using Arabic numerals in Naples and Roman in 
Turin, and the curatorial foliation appearing towards the lower left in Naples 
and on the upper right in Turin. In many cases Ligorio’s numerals seem to be 
written in different, lighter ink than that used for the text, suggesting that the 
pagination often took place before the composition of the narrative. At times 
there are pages, made of either white paper or a different thickness of blue 
paper, that Ligorio did not number himself but were inserted between his own 
numbered pages. These inserts, numbered only in pencil by the curators, are 
occasionally watermarked, but with other designs than those on the regular 
blue paper—namely, in B.5, a crossbow in a circle!? and a letter M crossed with 
a bar and surmounted by a fleur-de-lys, all within a shield,!? and, in B.6, an angel 
holding a cross set within a circle surmounted by a star.?? Interestingly, in B.5 
there is a small scrap of white paper, numbered in pencil ggbis, stuck between 
Ligorio’s pages 186 and 187. Apparently a kind of “To Do” note, it contains a 
list of lined-through names and has yet another watermark, a fleur-de-lys with 


16 One example is on Naples B.6, fol. 3ov, illustrated in Ian Campbell, “Pirro Ligorio and the 
Temples of Rome on Coins,” in Pirro Ligorio: Artist and Antiquarian, ed. Robert W. Gaston 
(Milan: 1988), pp. 93-120, Fig. 14, on p. 118. 

17 One example is on Naples B.5, fol. 62r, illustrated in Campbell, “Pirro Ligorio and the 
Temples,’ Fig. 8, p. 114. 

18 Cf. Woodward, Catalogue of Watermarks, no. 204, noted on a map published in Venice in 
1556; Jane Roberts, A Dictionary of Michelangelo's Watermarks (Milan: 1988), Crossbow B: 
Medium-sized, noted on three Michelangelo drawings, dated c.1550s-1560. 

19 Cf. Woodward, Catalogue of Watermarks, no. 311, found at Rome in 1570, and no. 312, found 
at Venice in 1561 and at Rome in 1570. 

20 Cf. Briquet, Les filigranes, no. 673, found at Rome in 1562; Roberts, A Dictionary of 
Michelangelo's Watermarks, Angel B, noted on four Michelangelo documents from Rome, 
dated c.1541-1550. 
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sprouts within a circle.?! There is a similar list, but with the names checked off 
instead of lined through, in Turin.?? 

In some places, Ligorio seems to have either rethought the order of his pages 
or lost count of them; in other sections, the pages seem jumbled illogically. For 
example, in B.5 he uses the number 85 twice, on both the recto and the verso 
of folio 47. On folio 56, number 102 on the recto is followed by 104 on the verso, 
and on folios 158v through 160v, his numbers run 296, 297, 296, 297, 298. In B.6, 
folio 34v bears number 106, but 35r has 11, while 112 does not appear until 39r, 
which is followed on 39v by 114. On folio 62, he turns the paper upside down 
and continues numbering, so that his 151 is in the upper right corner on the 
recto, but 152 is upside down in the lower left of the verso. B.6 seems to have 
suffered over the centuries, as its pages have far more holes and repairs than 
those in B.5. B.6's pages also seem more jumbled, with coins of Caligula inter- 
rupting the narrative about Tiberius. 

The volumes all have similar formats, with a long upper-case introducto- 
ry title for each of the multiple individual books and for each of the shorter 
subheadings within them.?? In Naples, the Republican coins are arranged 
loosely by magistrates and other illustrious men; in Turin, they are by family. 
The Imperial coins in both Naples and Turin are arranged by emperor. Neither 
mere catalogues nor concerned strictly with numismatic issues, the volumes 
use the coins as primary sources to illuminate wide-ranging historical dis- 
courses. Ligorio writes about a multitude of topics, such as monuments and 
even mythological figures, within a largely chronologically arranged historical 
narrative. So, for example, in Turin vol. 21, Ligorio has included a long digres- 
sion on the Sirens within his discussion of Augustus and has drawn a couple of 
coins issued by the emperor with a Siren on the reverse.?^ 

Typically, the pages are filled with Ligorio's neat handwriting, and usually 
compass-drawn circles contain the coin illustrations for the text. Although 
the coin circles are overwhelmingly vertically oriented in the side mar- 
gins, in all four of the manuscripts under discussion here—in Naples B.6 


21 Cf. Briquet, Les filigranes, no. 7315, found at Fano in 1528, or no. 7316, found at Naples in 
1535; Woodward, Catalogue of Watermarks, no. 100, dated 1558, and no. 101, noted at Rome 
in 1558. 

22 This torn piece of white paper has been affixed to the recto of vol. 21, fol. 52. It is not num- 
bered separately. 

23 Thelong book titles act as a sort of Table of Contents or Summary, much like those in the 
Elder Pliny's Natural History. For illustrations of three of the book titles within the manu- 
script on Greek coins in Naples, codex Ba, see Lucia Franchi Viceré, “Il Libro primo delle 
medaglie de’ Greci: Note in margine al manoscritto napoletano XIII.Bi,’ Horti Hesperidum 
1 (2011), 9-35, Figs. 1, 3, and 4, on pp. 21, 23-24. 

24 Turin vol. 21, fols. 541-571, now published in Ligorio, Libri delle medaglie, pp. 73-80. 
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FIGURE 4.1 Irregular block of text trimmed to accommodate the coin illustration, Naples, 


Biblioteca Nazionale, Ms. x111.B.6, fol. 182r 
© MINISTERO DEI BENI E DELLA ATTIVITA CULTURALI E DEL TURISMO 


especially—there are some that are presented horizontally on the page, usu- 


ally within the text block (Figs. 4.3, 4.5, and 4.6).25 Some of the pages have coin 


illustrations but lack text,26 while others have empty circles, waiting to be filled 


in.?” Ligorio, one presumes, meant to come back later to work further on these 


sections. Usually both the obverse and reverse of a particular coin are drawn, 


but if there is only one face, typically it is the reverse,28 with details of the ob- 
verse legend given in the text (Fig. 4.2) or written above or below the drawing 


25 


26 


27 


28 


Other examples from Naples B.5, fol. 304r and B.6, fols. 3ov and 182v are illustrated in 
Campbell, “Pirro Ligorio and the Temples,” Figs. 3, 14, and 1 (respectively), on pp. 110, 118, 
and 108. For Turin vol. 21, see Ligorio, Libri delle medaglie, Figs. 5, 7, 11, and 12, on pp. XIII, 
XV, XVIII, and XIX. 

See, for example, Turin vol. 21, fol. 117r, illustrated in Ligorio, Libri delle medaglie, Fig. 20, 
on p. XXVII. 

One such page in Naples B.5, fol. 62r, is illustrated in Campbell, “Pirro Ligorio and the 
Temples," Fig. 8, on p. 114, and one in Turin vol. 21, fol. 33v, is illustrated in Ligorio, Libri 
delle medaglie, Fig. 17, on p. XXIV. 

Campbell, “Pirro Ligorio and the Temples,’ p. 100, has suggested that this may be the result 
of how the coins were displayed in a collector's cabinet. 
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FIGURE 4.2 Page with coin drawings pasted-in, Naples, Biblioteca Nazionale, Ms. x111.B.6, 
fol. 135v 
© MINISTERO DEI BENI E DELLA ATTIVITA CULTURALI E DEL TURISMO 





FIGURE 4.3 Horizontally oriented drawings of Tiberian sestertii, Naples, Biblioteca Nazionale, 
Ms. x111.B.6, fol. 42r 
© MINISTERO DEI BENI E DELLA ATTIVITA CULTURALI E DEL TURISMO 
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FIGURE 4.4 

Coin drawing with erasure, Turin, 
Archivio di Stato, Ms. J.a.11.8 (vol. 21), 
fol. 62r 

© MINISTERO DEI BENI E DELLA 
ATTIVITA CULTURALI E DEL TURISMO 





of the reverse.?? Occasionally the fully drawn reverse may be paired with an 
obverse indicated as an empty circle, with only its legend written around the 
edge.?? Coins struck in all three metals (gold, silver, and bronze) are drawn, 
and sometimes the metal is noted in the margin.?! The coins are predominant- 
ly from the mint of Rome, but provincial mints in both the east and the west 
are also represented.32 This may well reflect what was in the market at the time 
Ligorio was gathering material. 

The coin illustrations very frequently will be accompanied by the name of 
the coin's owner, which typically appears nearby, either beside or below the 
drawing (Fig. 4.4) or in the adjacent text (Figs. 4.2 and 4.6), although occasion- 
ally, most often in Naples B.6, it may be located rather far from the drawing 


29 See, for example, in Turin vol. 21, fol. 1441, now published in Ligorio, Libri delle medaglie, 
P. 194. 

30 Some examples in Turin vol. 21, fols. 199v and 197r, are now illustrated in Ligorio, Libri delle 
medaglie, Figs. 11 and 12, on pp. XVIII and xix. I have also observed this practice in Naples 
B.6, e.g., on fol. 3or. 

31 Interestingly, in Turin vol. 21, two coins are labeled as having been struck in each of the 
three metals: on fol. 81r, “di oro, di argento et di rame”, and on fol. 246r, “di argento, di oro 
et di bronzo" both now published in Ligorio, Libri delle m.edaglie, pp. 117 and 332. 

32 Eastern mints include, for example, Knossos on Crete (Naples B.6, fol. 64r) and Ancyra in 
Galatia (now Ankara in Turkey) (Turin vol. 21, fol. 124v) for Nero. Lugdunum is probably 
the most prevalent Western provincial mint. 
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FIGURE 4.5 

Temple of Concord sestertius, 
Naples, Biblioteca Nazionale, 
Ms. x111.B.6, fol. 40v 

© MINISTERO DEI BENI E 
DELLA ATTIVITÀ CULTURALI 
E DEL TURISMO 





(Fig. 4.5). These labeled coin illustrations convey in a literally graphic way the 
very large number of collections Ligorio mined for specimens and the broad 
social spectrum they spanned.?? Well connected with the papal court, he 
had access to the coin collections of the cardinals Ranuccio and, especially, 
Alessandro Farnese (Fig. 4.4). His other sources included scholars and intel- 
ligentsia, such as Fulvio Orsini (the Farnese librarian), Annibal Caro (the 
Farnese secretary and poet), Agostino Mosti (the Ferrarese librarian), Gabriele 
Faerno (the poet from Cremona), Benedetto Egio (the classical scholar from 
Spoleto), and Antonio Agustín (the renowned jurist and scholar from Spain), 
as well as members of the elite like Alessandro Corvino (the other major coin 
collector of the period) (Figs. 4.5 and 4.6) and Bindo Altoviti (a prominent 
banker). But what makes Liogrio especially interesting and useful for the his- 
tory of collecting and social history is his relationship with a coterie of deal- 
ers and artisans, some now largely forgotten. In addition to the major dealers 
Ercole Basso and Giovanni Antonio Stampa,** there are the low- to mid-level 
dealers Antonietto antiquario (probably Antonio Conteschi), Andrea Tignoso 
banchiere (who worked in the Campo de' Fiori markets), and Traiano orefice 


33 For a handy compilation of many of the people mentioned in all of Ligorio’s manu- 
scripts, see Anna Schreurs, Antikenbild und Kunstanschauungen des neapolitanischen 
Malers, Architekten und Antiquars Pirro Ligorio (1513-1583) (Cologne: 2000), Appendix 111, 
pp- 359—401; Patrizia Serafin, "Ligorio e la moneta: fonte, riscontro o spunto per la storia? 
Di tutto un po’ (dalle Antichità Romane), Horti Hesperidum 1 (2011), 48-49, also remarks 
on the broad spectrum of people named by Ligorio. See now Ligorio, Libri delle medaglie, 
pp. 589-590. 

34 For Ercole Basso, see Martha A. McCrory, “Domenico Compagni: Roman Medalist and 
Antiquities Dealer of the Cinquecento,” Studies in the History of Art 21 (1987), 15-129. 
For the brothers Stampa, see Barbara Furlotti, "Connecting People, Connecting Places: 
Antiquarians as Mediators in Sixteenth-Century Rome,’ Urban History 37, 3 (2010), 
386-398. 
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FIGURE 4.6 Sestertius of Vespasian with arch and Victory, Naples, Biblioteca Nazionale, 
Ms. x111.B.6, fol. 96r 
© MINISTERO DEI BENI E DELLA ATTIVITA CULTURALI E DEL TURISMO 


(a goldsmith); perhaps most interesting is someone like the now untraceable 
Abraam Saxon, Hebreo. 

In the course of looking at these manuscripts in the two locations, I began 
over time to notice differences between the two sets of manuscripts with regard 
to the owners named and the selection of coins depicted. Along with names 
present in both locations, generally those of elite owners like Farnese, Annibal 
Caro, and Corvino, each of the two sets of manuscripts also contains names 
that are specific to it. For example, the goldsmith Traiano’s name has appeared, 
at least so far, only in Naples B.5, and Honorio Peruzzi, called the painter from 
Siena, is named in Naples B.1 and B.6 but not in the Turin manuscripts.?5 Only 
in the Turin manuscripts, by contrast, does one find the names of Ercole Basso, 
Abraam Saxon, and, not surprisingly, the Ferrarese librarian Agostino Mosti.?6 


35 Traiano is in B.5, fol. 73v; Peruzzi, in B.1, fol. 363v and B.6, fol. 55r. 

36 Basso is in vol. 19, fols. 94v (separate piece of paper) and 225r, and in vol. 21, fols. 68v, 81r, 
1071, 111v, 130r, 149v, 163v, etc.; Saxon, in vol. 21, fol. 144r; and Mosti, in vol. 21, fols. 77v, 129r, 
131V, 1731, and 230r. 
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There is also some overlap in the coins selected to illustrate the manu- 
scripts, and at times the names of the owners match as well.87 For example, 
in both Naples and Turin a sestertius of Caligula that shows his three sisters, 
Agrippina, Drusilla, and Julia, is labeled as belonging to Corvino.?? But more 
often in the case of overlapping coins the names do not correspond, and the 
same coin either has two different names associated with it in the two loca- 
tions, or, more commonly, no owner's name is supplied in the Turin manu- 
scripts. Some examples will help clarify this situation. 

One illustration of the appearance of two different names for the same coin 
occurs within the narratives of Augustus. In Naples B.6 there is a denarius 
showing the temple of Jupiter Tonans on the reverse (the obverse design is not 
drawn, but the legend is indicated in the circle), which the text says belongs to 
Achille Mafeo. In Turin vol. 21, however, the same coin, shown with both faces 
drawn, is attributed to the collection of “Suycho”.3° In this case, it is possible 
that what Ligorio saw in Rome and Ferrara, and what the entries refer to, are 
different physical coins of the same obverse and reverse types. Or this could 
simply bean error, caused by records that were poorly kept or lost in his move.^9 
Another example is somewhat more puzzling. 

Among the coins of Titus in both Naples and Turin, Ligorio included a draw- 
ing of the dupondius reverse depicting the Meta Sudans, a rather tall, conical 
fountain. In Naples, Ligorio's text identifies the coin as belonging to “Mafei’, 
but in Turin, he states that he has seen two coins of this type: one given by 
Giuliano Cesarino to Cardinal Carafa, and a second, originally in the collection 
of Alessandro Corvino, belonging to Cardinal Farnese.*! As with the Augustan 
example above, perhaps here too the provenance information could have been 
mixed up or lost over time, but because there are very few examples of this 


37 On this issue, for the coins of Galba, see Ulrike Peter, "Die Münzprágung des Galba in der 
Interpretation von Pirro Ligorio,” Pegasus 10 (2008), 123-165; and for the coins of Nero, 
see Patrizia Serafin, “Pirro Ligorio e le monete tra storia e mito: L'esempio di Nerone (dal 
Codice Torino 21) in Translatio Nummorum: Römische Kaiser in der Renaissance, ed. 
Ulrike Peter and Bernhard Weisser (Mainz: 2013), pp. 111-124. 

38 Naples B.6, fol. 53r, and Turin vol. 21, fol. 96r. 

39 Naples B.6, fol. 30r, and Turin vol. 21, fol. 77v. 

40 David R. Coffin, “Pirro Ligorio on the Nobility of the Arts,’ Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes 27 (1964), 192, comments that Ligorio often retains out-of-date infor- 
mation regarding the ownership of objects. 

41 Naples B.6, fol. 97r, and Turin vol. 21, fol. 155v. 
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Meta Sudans dupondius known today,?? Ligorio’s unqualified, contradictory 
statements are problematic. 

As noted, though, when there are repeated coin types, Ligorio more fre- 
quently names no owner in Turin. One example occurs within the coins of 
Vespasian. In the Naples manuscript, Ligorio drew a Spes Augusta sestertius 
reverse depicting three helmeted figures facing the personification of Spes, 
noting in the text that he saw the coin with a dealer named Antonio Sellaro. 
In Turin the same coin appears without a name.4 A plausible explanation 
is that the coin had been sold and its whereabouts were unknown to Ligorio 
at the time he drew the image in the Turin manuscript. Another example is 
among the coins of Titus, where Ligorio drew a splendid sestertius depicting 
the Colosseum, which he labels in the margin in Naples as belonging to the 
Abbot Riario; the drawing in Turin has no name.“ In this case, as with the 
Augustan coin above, Ligorio could have observed a separate specimen while 
in Ferrara, or the provenance information could have been lost. 

Despite the likelihood that Ligorio took some notes and sketches with him 
when he moved to Ferrara,** the differences noted between the manuscripts 
in the two locations strongly suggest that after moving, Ligorio largely began 
anew on gathering material for his books. Having to restart his great enterprise 
seems to have given him the opportunity to rethink what he wanted to cover or 
emphasize in his books, necessitating different illustrative material. Questions 
naturally arise as to how Ligorio might have kept track of what must have been 
tens of thousands of coins and, relatedly, how faithful his drawings were to 
reality, a question that has been the subject of longstanding debate.*6 

Ligorio certainly used scraps of paper for "To Do" lists, as mentioned above, 
but he also seems to have had a system for note-taking and coin sketches that 


42 Ian A. Carradice and Theodore V. Buttrey, The Roman Imperial Coinage, vol. 2, part 1, 
2nd ed.: From AD 69 to AD 96, Vespasian to Domitian (London: 2007), Titus 205, p. 211, 
indicate the frequency as R2, meaning very few but more than one. 

43 Naples B.6, fol. gir, and Turin vol. 21, fol. 145r. 

44 Naples B.6, fol. g1v, and Turin vol. 21, fol. 155v. 

45 Coffin, “Pirro Ligorio on the Nobility of the Arts,’ p. 133. Ian Campbell, “Pirro Ligorio's 
Use of Numismatic Evidence. Examples from his Oxford Codex,” in Peter and Weisser, 
Translatio Nummorum, pp. 101-110, discusses fragments of Ligorio’s early writings and 
drawings, which he must have taken with him to Ferrara, that are now preserved in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, Canon. Ital. 138. Serafin, “Pirro Ligorio e le monete,” p. 112, has 
suggested that Ligorio had various notes or file cards that could be rearranged as needed 
during the drafting of his manuscripts. 

46 For his numismatic volumes, see Campbell, “Pirro Ligorio and the Temples,” pp. 95-103, 
and Peter, "Die Münzprágung des Galba," pp. 123-165. 
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involved the color of the paper he chose. Although most of the manuscript 
folios are blue paper, some are white, and the choice of color is clearly deliber- 
ate and meaningful. The scored and neatly written-on blue pages, despite any 
corrections they may contain and their somewhat “in progress” appearance, 
plainly represent a more finished stage of the work, closer to a final draft, than 
the white. 

Based on my observations so far, Ligorio’s system called for white paper to 
be used for his notes and for recording coins as he found them in the collec- 
tions of his friends or in the coin market. Turin vol. 27 has many such pages of 
drawings without text, except for a heading indicating the owner of the illus- 
trated specimens. One sheet, labeled as belonging to Caro, contains sketches 
of the obverse and reverse of just over a dozen coins of various denominations, 
including their legends.*” Some have been overstricken with a pair of diago- 
nally oriented, parallel lines, apparently crossing them out in a fashion similar 
to that of his “To Do” lists. The coin pages in Turin 17bis are filled exclusively 
with such quick drawings, albeit without the names of owners. Most of these 
are hand-drawn circles with only short written notes as to their legends and 
types, but some do have rough sketches; a few, all diagonally lined through, 
seem to have been utilized in Turin vol. 21. For example, Ligorio’s drawing of 
a denarius of Caesar with priestly implements on the reverse in 17bis is very 
close to Pirro's own coin drawn in vol. 21.48 The main differences are the inser- 
tion on the image in vol. 21 of grain stalks in the wreath of Ceres on the obverse 
and the small D in the right field on the reverse. Both these details commonly 
appear on actual denarii of this type, so Ligorio perhaps did not feel a need to 
include them in his quick sketch.49 

As to the question of the reliability of Ligorio's drawings, my close examina- 
tions of many of his numismatic volumes have revealed evidence of systematic 
and careful working methods, suggesting he gave a high priority to essential ac- 
curacy. Importantly, the aforementioned close correlation between the draw- 
ings in Turin 17bis and 21 and actual denarii is just one demonstration that, for 
the most part, he illustrated real coins. Further examples are discussed below. 


47 Howard Burns, “Pirro Ligorio's Reconstruction of Ancient Rome: The Anteiqvae Vrbis 
Imago of 1561,” in Gaston, Pirro Ligorio, pp. 19-92, Fig. 14, on p. 70. 

48 Turin vols. 17bis, fol. 108r, and vol. 21, fol. 18r. For the latter, see now Ligorio, Libri delle 
medaglie, p. 23. 

49 The type is Michael H. Crawford, Roman Republican Coinage (Cambridge: 1974), cat. no. 
467/1a. Cf. British Museum inv. no. 1904,0204.79, accessible online at http://www.british 
museum.org/research/collection online/collection object details.aspx?objectId-114621 
&partId=1&searchText=1904%2c0204.79&page=1. 
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Ligorio paid close attention to detail, as seen in his meticulous changes to 
his manuscripts. These include corrections or additions to text and drawings 
by covering them with replacements that had been laboriously cut out and 
pasted in, and sometimes enhancing the pasted-in drawings with added white. 
For example, in Naples B.6 there is a large, irregular block of text that has been 
trimmed to accommodate the coin illustration on the page, leaving very slight 
indications that there was another text below (Fig. 4.1).°° It has been given the 
number “49” in pencil, in the lower right corner. This patch has a slightly differ- 
ent blue color from the main page below, and the ink used on it is lighter than 
that on the full page. On another page in Naples B.6, a separate drawing of a 
coin of Galba was affixed to the page and now has a pencil number “19.”>! The 
descenders of the letters “q”, “p”, and "f" from the text above are written on top 
of the patch. Their placement suggests either that the patch was affixed prior 
to the writing above it, or that the descenders were covered by the patch and 
new ones were inked in.52 

Naples B.6 has many pages with pasted-in drawings of coins. These were 
all made on separate pieces of blue paper that were trimmed to fit the circles 
drawn on the manuscript pages.53 They demonstrate the effort Ligorio made 
to create beautiful, accurate illustrations for his text. Especially interesting are 
instances of pasted-in circles to which white highlights were added. One dra- 
matic example is shown in Fig. 4.2, where two horizontally oriented drawings 
illustrate a triumphal arch of Trajan; his column is drawn below.54 The arch on 
the left, with added white highlights and labeled “32”, is pasted in; the other, 
highly detailed, rendition on the right is drawn on the page. 


50 Naples B.6, fol. 182r. 

51 Naples B.6, fol. 77v. A closely cropped image appears in Peter, "Die Münzprágung des 
Galba,” Fig. 42, on p. 142. 

52 Naples B.6, fol. 34v, has two rectangles of blue paper affixed side by side, probably cover- 
ing a botched drawing. Below it is a label, "Tempietto fatto a Capita Bubula fatto ad honor 
di Augusto". Suetonius, Augustus 5, explains that this was the area on the Palatine hill 
where Augustus was born and where a shrine was erected in his honor after his death. 
Patches also occur in Turin vol. 21, fols. 82v and gov, although they are not mentioned 
in Ligorio, Libri delle medaglie, pp. 19-120 and 130. On fol. 82v, the rectangular patches 
are in the lower left corner, while that on 9ov is a single large rectangular panel, situated 
horizontally about in the middle of the page. None of these patches is overwritten or 
drawn on. 

53 At times, such as on Naples B.6, fols. 35r and 99v, the edges of the cutouts are slightly 
irregular and do not quite completely fill the circle drawn on the page, making it quite 
evident that they were worked up and affixed separately. All the paste-ins have modern 
curatorial numbers in pencil, and that, too, makes them more noticeable. 

54 Naples B.6, fol. 135v. 
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Ligorio also made editorial corrections to the coin drawings from time 
to time. For example, on the sestertius drawn on the left in Fig. 4.3, one of 
Tiberius’s titles, the PM standing for Pontifex Maximus, was omitted from the 
legend encircling the reverse.55 In the manner of a copy editor, Ligorio drew a 
caret (^) at the place of omission and at that position outside the coin's edge 
wrote in the missing letters. In Fig. 4.4, from Turin vol. 21, the obverse legend 
AVGVSTVS plainly has been erased, bringing the drawing into accord with the 
actual coin type, which does not have a legend.*6 

This level of painstaking and meticulous editorial work, suggesting a keen 
concern for accuracy, has not heretofore been brought to bear on the question 
of Ligorio's reliability regarding ancient source material. Of course there are 
discrepancies, perhaps due to wear on the specimens he saw or just ordinary 
human error in recording details, and some other inaccuracies perhaps more 
significant. But the issue of reliability must be considered in the context of the 
staggering number of coins Ligorio dealt with. In fact, his numismatic draw- 
ings can be compared favorably to known dies, and even to actual coins. 

Consider, for example, the splendid Tiberian sestertius depicting the tem- 
ple of Concordia drawn in Naples B.6 (Fig. 4.5), described in the marginal in- 
dication as being from the collection of Alessandro Corvino.5” The temple's 
abundant statuary, shown on the roof, exhibits the greater spacing between 
the figures that is typical of one of the obverse dies used in tribunician year 
38 (rendered as xxxIIX in the reverse legend).58 This particular die has some- 
what squarer windows than those in the drawing, which more closely resem- 
ble the taller ones on a die used in tribunician year 36.9? Like the obverse, the 
reverse drawn by Ligorio correlates well with a known die, which also has the 


55 Naples B.6, fol. 42r. 

56 Turin vol. 21, fol. 62r. For the type, see Carol Humphrey Vivian Sutherland, Roman Imperial 
Coinage, vol. 1, 2nd ed. (London: 1984), p. 43, no. 33b. Cf. ANS inv. no. 1944.100.39046, acces- 
sible online at http://numismatics.org/collection/1944.100.39046. 

57 Naples B.6, fol. 4ov. 

58 For an initial die study of these coins, see Sarah E. Cox, "The Temple of Concord on 
Tiberian Sestertii” in Actes du XIe Congrès International de Numismatique, vol. 2, eds. 
Tony Hackens and Ghislaine Moucharte (Louvain-la-Neuve: 1993), pp. 259-264. A die 
study integrating the temples with the other three concurrently minted sestertius types 
is in preparation, provisionally titled Temples, Elephants, Shields, and Chariots: The Later 
Sestertii of Tiberius. For a coin struck with this obverse die, see Classical Numismatic 
Group 70, 21 September 2005, lot 733, accessible online at https://www.cngcoins.com/ 
Coin.aspx?CoinID=70506. 

59 This die was used to strike a coin in Paris, published in Jean-Baptiste Giard, Catalogue des 
Monnaies de l'Empire romain, t. II. De Tibére à Néron (Paris: 1988), cat. no. 88, accessible 
online at https://gallica.bnf.fr/ark:/12148/btv1b104445900. 
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distinctive gap between the end of the tribunician date xxxIIx and the TI be- 
ginning Tiberius's name.9? To me, it seemed that Ligorio had closely examined 
an actual coin, and I wondered if it could be located. This temple type is quite 
rare, with just over three dozen examples for this tribunician year and fewer 
than 100 temple coins in total; nevertheless, I have so far not been able to find 
the likely model. However, I believe I may have succeeded for another Ligorio 
drawing. 

A beautiful sestertius of Vespasian in Naples B.6 (Fig. 4.6)8! depicts the em- 
peror in front of an arch, pouring a libation over an altar while being crowned 
by Victory. Ligorio comments that the two figures on top of the structure are 
holding a round shield dedicated to the emperor, which can be seen in his 
drawing, and he further states that the coin, owned by Alessandro Corvino, is 
notable for its rarity.6* Indeed, today there are fewer than ten specimens ex- 
tant, which eased somewhat the task of checking Ligorio's drawing.5? Most are 
worn, but those in Berlin and Naples preserve a substantial amount of detail.9* 
Of these, only the one in the Archaeological Museum in Naples, specifically 
in the numismatic section's Farnese collection, shows the two figures holding 
what could plausibly be regarded as a round object. Its obverse is also quite 
close to Ligorio's drawing, which starts the legend just behind the point of the 
bust and captures well the thick neck, double chin, slightly hooked nose, and 
furrowed brow found on the coin. That this is indeed the sestertius depicted in 
Naples B.6 is made all the more likely by Ligorio's having identified its owner 
as Corvino, since his coins are in the Farnese collection. By way of explanation, 
Corvino, fatally ill, had sold his coin collection in 1562 to Ranuccio Farnese, 


60 A coin struck with this die is in Paris, published in Giard, Catalogue des Monnaies, cat. no. 
119, accessible online at https://gallica.bnf.fr/ark:/12148/btv1b10444622c. 

61 Naples B.6, fol. 96r. For the coin type, see Carradice and Buttrey, The Roman Imperial 
Coinage, Vespasian 212, p. 74. For the monument, see Fred S. Kleiner, "A Vespasianic 
Monument to the Senate and Roman People," Schweizerische Numismatische Rundschau 
68 (1989), 85-91. 

62 Thinking that the arch is the shrine of Janus, Ligorio concludes that the coin celebrates its 
closure by Vespasian upon the conclusion of war. 

63 1) Berlin inv. 18225249; 2) British Museum, inv. R.10537, accessible online at http://www 
.britishmuseum.org/research/collection online/collection object details.aspx?objectId 
=1201481&partId=1&searchText=r.10537&page=1; 3) Naples inv. Fr 5599; 4) Oxford (Kraay; 
Glendining, 2 April 1952 [Ryan], no. 2370; Hess Lucerne 211, 6 May 1932 [Walters], 553), 
illustrated in Carradice and Buttrey, The Roman Imperial Coinage, vol. 2, part 1, 2nd ed., 
Pl. 24, no. 212; 5) BNF, Paris, inv. AF 1317, accessible online at http://gallica.bnf.fr/ark:/ 
12148/btv1b104482155/f2.item.r-Vespasien96209620sestertius; 6) Rome. 

64 Berlin coin accessible online at https://ikmk.smb.museum/object?lang=en&id=18225249 
&view-rs, Naples coin illustrated in Renata Cantilena and Teresa Giove, La collezione nu- 
mismatica: per una storia monetaria del mezzogiorno (Naples: 2001), Fig. 141A--B, on p. 92. 
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upon whose death in 1565 the collection passed by descent to his brother 
Alessandro, whose possessions, as noted above, eventually came to Naples.95 

This Vespasian sestertius is an extraordinary case of correspondence; on 
the other hand, there are undeniably also drawings with more than trifling 
divergences from reality. These have been explained in a number of ways, 
both favorably and unfavorably towards Ligorio, but scholarly opinion today 
in general seems to show a refreshingly greater, albeit still cautious, willing- 
ness to trust his work.®® Patrizia Serafin Petrillo addresses this issue in her 
recent edition of Turin vol. 21, where she provides an index of the degree of 
correspondence between each coin face drawn by Ligorio and actual, known 
coin types, with grades of accuracy ranging from 1 for minimal, insignificant 
differences, to 4 in the case of major discrepancies. In her meticulous analysis 
there were actually very few “4s”, just 53 out of 2,852 images—that is, under 
2 percent had significant problems. Her results dovetail with the evidence of 
painstaking care discussed here, suggesting that Ligorio's reputation should 
therefore be cautiously rehabilitated. 


65 See Riebesell, Die Sammlung, p. 14. 

66 Explanations include: Ligorio conflated several specimens to create an "ideal" coin, he 
drew an ancient hybrid or even a modern forgery that he did not recognize as such, he 
totally fabricated something out of his own imagination, or he mixed genuine and spuri- 
ous coins. The complication is the inclusion of owner names, strongly implying he saw 
that specimen. But even if he had, he may not have been able to study it properly or to 
examine both faces of it, depending on how it was displayed. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Pirro Ligorio’s Evidence for the Cult of 
Jupiter Dolichenus in Rome and Religious 
Life at the Barracks 


Blair Fowlkes-Childs 


All of Pirro Ligorio’s transcribed inscriptions and drawings of sculptures perti- 
nent to the cult of the Syrian god Jupiter Dolichenus require evaluation in con- 
junction with other epigraphic, archaeological, and topographical evidence. 
This article focuses specifically on his drawings of a Latin inscription (CIL VI, 
30947) and a relief sculpture that depicts Jupiter Dolichenus and his female 
consort, Juno Dolichena, with an inscription notable as the only one written 
in Greek linked to the cult in Rome (IGUR 1, 165; IG xIv, 984) (Figs. 5.2—5.4). 
Both were in the collection of Cardinal Ippolito 11 d'Este in his Quirinal vigna. 
Ligorio is the only source for CIL VI, 30947, now lost. The relief's top half is now 
in Berlin; the lower half, which included the Greek inscription, is lost.! 

In conjunction with ongoing reassessments of Ligorio's supposed falsae and 
efforts to rehabilitate his reputation,” I argue that CIL VI, 30947 and his draw- 
ing of the Berlin relief are not only genuine, but are also significant pieces of 
evidence that enhance our understanding of the cult of Jupiter Dolichenus 
and highlight Ligorio's importance as a source for the religious topography 
of ancient Rome. CIL VI, 30947 leads to the identification of a sanctuary or 
shrine for Jupiter Dolichenus (typically called a “Dolichenum”) at the castra 


1 This article is a revised version of a paper presented at the RSA conference in Berlin in March 
2015. I would like to thank Ginette Vagenheim and Fernando Loffredo, the panel organizers 
and editors of this volume, for all of their assistance. I am grateful to Alexandra W. Busch for 
permission to include her map of military camps in Rome. 

2 See in particular L. Moretti, "Pirro Ligorio e le iscrizioni greche di Ravenna," Rivista di 
Filologia e di Istruzione Classica 110 (1982), 446—457; G. Vagenheim, "Les inscriptions ligori- 
ennes. Remarques sur la tradition manuscrite et le classement des inscriptions ligoriennes,’ 
Italia medioevale e umanistica 30 (1987), 199-309; G. Vagenheim, "Pirro Ligorio et la dé- 
couverte d'un plan ichnographique gravé sur marbre (CIL VI, 9015 = 29847b),’ MEFRA 103 
(1991), 575-587; G. Vagenheim, "La falsificazione epigrafica nell'Italia della seconda metà del 
Cinquecento. Renovatio ed inventio nelle Antichità romane attribuite a Pirro Ligorio,” in El 
monumento epigráfico en contextos secundarios. Procesos de reutilización, interpretación y 

falsificación, eds. J. Carbonell Manils, H. Gimeno Pascual, and J.L. Moralejo Álvarez (Bellaterra: 
2011), pp. 217—226. 
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peregrina on the Caelian hill, which housed the peregrini, soldiers from pro- 
vincial units detached for special services in Rome (Fig. 5.1). Records of 16th- 
century excavations in the immediate area also support this idea. Soldiers and 
sailors worshipped Jupiter Dolichenus at several camps in Rome, and my new 
identifications of two additional Dolichena, located at the statio of the second 
cohort of vigiles and at the castra praetoria, respectively, further underscore 
the importance of Ligorio’s evidence for a third. The subject of the military’s 
integration in Rome, with respect to its religious practices and connections to 
civilians, also comes to the forefront. The dedicators of the Berlin relief may 
well have been among those civilians who participated in cult activities at mili- 
tary camps, thus providing a glimpse of interaction between the two groups. 
Overall, Ligorio’s contribution to a more comprehensive understanding of the 


VIA AURELIA 





FIGURE 5.1 Map of military camps in Imperial Rome. Castra praetoria (CP), campus 
cohortium praetorianorum (CCP), castra peregrina (CPE), castra priora equitum 
singularium (CPES), castra nova equitum singularium (CNES), stationes cohortium 
vigilum (CV + Roman numeral of the Augustan regio), excubitorium cohortis VII 
vigilum (EX), castra Misenatium (CM), castra Ravennatium (CR), lodging of the 
Germani corporis custodes (GCC), castra urbana (CU) 
© MIKE BISHOP AND ALEXANDRA W. BUSCH 
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cult of Jupiter Dolichenus in Rome fills an important gap in our knowledge 
about a prominent divinity and about Roman religious pluralism in general. 


1 The Cult of Jupiter Dolichenus across the Roman Empire 


A large corpus of inscriptions, sculpture, and other dedications attest to Jupiter 
Dolichenus’ immense popularity among Roman soldiers and others at their 
forts and camps across the Roman Empire during the 2nd century and first half 
of the 3rd century? Only approximately twenty sanctuaries for the god have 
been identified, and there is no standard layout or design.* His name reflects 
his place of origin at the city of Doliche in Commagene (Dülük Baba Tepesi in 
modern Turkey), which was located on an important trade route in the north- 
ern part of the Roman province of Syria: a local weather god from Doliche, 
a descendant of the Hittite storm god, Teshub, was subsequently assimilated 
with the Roman god Jupiter Optimus Maximus.5 


2 Dolichena at Various Castra and on the Aventine Hill 


Epigraphic and archaeological evidence reveals that Dolichena were located 
at the castra priora equitum singularium and very probably also at the cas- 
tra Ravennatium.$ The inscription with the earliest date of 138 is on an altar 


3 More than 600 inscriptions, sculptures, and other objects are included in ccrp (M. Hórig and 
E. Schwertheim, Corpus Cultus Iovis Dolicheni, Études préliminaires aux religions orientales 
106 (Leiden: 1987). Several dozen more have been added to the corpus since its publication. 
For discussion of the spread of the cult, see A. Collar, Religious Networks in the Roman Empire: 
The Spread of New Ideas (Cambridge: 2013), pp. 79-145. 

4 Arecently discovered sanctuary at the fort of Vindolanda at Hadrian's Wall in the north of 
England is notable as a lavish building that included a large, heated dining room for ban- 
quets, as well as an elaborate stone aedicula to hold a cult statue. The sanctuary is also note- 
worthy because it is clear that it was located inside the fort, rather than at a separate location 
on the outskirts. See A. Birley and A. Birley, “A Dolichenum at Vindolanda,’ Archaeologia 
Aeliana 39 (2010), 25—51. 

5 E. Winter, "The Cult of Iupiter Dolichenus and its Origins: The Sanctuary at Dülük Baba Tepesi 
near Doliche, in Religious Flows in the Roman Empire—The Expansion of Oriental Cults from 
East to West and Back Again, ed. F. Quack, Oriental Religions in Antiquity (Tübingen: 2015); 
see also http://www.doliche.de for additional information and bibliography. 

6 For a comprehensive discussion and previous bibliography, see B. Fowlkes, "The Cults 
of Syrian-Phoenician Gods in Rome: Archaeology, Topography, and Connections to the 
Roman East,” Ph.D. thesis (New York University, 2012), pp. 103-121 and 219—223; for the castra 
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found at the castra priora." Another inscription on a statuette base indicates 
that a Dolichenum may have existed at the castra Misenatium, located in the 
vicinity of the Colosseum, although the base's archaeological provenance is 
not secure.? Civilians administered and used an elaborate sanctuary on the 
Aventine: it was excavated in 1935 and included a large corpus of relief sculp- 
tures, statues, and votive inscriptions, including one dated to the Gallienic pe- 
riod (253-268), the latest known for the cult in Rome.? 


3 New Identifications of Dolichena at the Statio of the Second 
Cohort of Vigiles and at the Castra Praetoria 


In the 18th and 19th centuries, a small group of dedicatory inscriptions and 
sculptures pertinent to the Dolichenian cult were discovered at various loca- 
tions on the Esquiline, leading to the supposition that a Dolichenum was locat- 
ed on the hill, where both soldiers and civilians venerated the god.!° Confusion 
about the objects' find spots continues, and a detailed review of the archaeo- 
logical and topographical contexts is essential. Based on my reinterpretation of 
several inscriptions and my analysis of 19th-century archaeological records and 
of recent topographical research, I propose instead that one Dolichenum ex- 
isted at the statio of the second cohort of vigiles, and that another Dolichenum 
was located at the castra praetoria. 

The significant roles of several members of the second cohort of vigiles, 
including a praefectus vigilum, a subpraefectus, and a tribunus, in the vener- 
ation of Jupiter Dolichenus suggest that a Dolichenum was located at their 


Ravennatium, see also F. Coarelli, “Aesculapius, Iuppiter Dolichenus et les Ravennates, in 
Orientalia Sacra Urbis Romae, eds. G. Bellelli and U. Bianchi (Rome: 1997), pp. 581-590. 

7 CIL VI, 30943; E. Zappata, "Les divinités dolichéniennes et les sources épigraphiques 
latines, in Bellelli and Bianchi, Orientalia Sacra, pp. 167-169, no. 35. 

8 Zappata, “Les divinités dolichéniennes,” pp. 193-196, no. 46. 

9 See Fowlkes, “The Cults of Syrian-Phoenician Gods,” pp. 30-102, and B. Fowlkes-Childs, 
"The Cult of Jupiter Dolichenus in the City of Rome: Syrian Connections and Local 
Contexts," in Juppiter Dolichenus: Vom Lokalkult zur Reichsreligion, eds. M. Blómer and 
E. Winter (Tübingen: 2012), pp. 219-222. For the excavation report see A. Colini, “La scop- 
erta del santuario della divinità dolichene sull’Aventino,” BullCom 63 (1935), 145-159, and 
for the Gallienic inscription see Zappata, “Les divinités dolichéniennes, pp. 146-147, 
no. 24. 

10  Seein particular A. Kan, Juppiter Dolichenus: Sammlung der Inschriften und Bildwerke. 
Mit einer Einleitung (Leiden: 1943), p. 109, and P. Merlat, Jupiter Dolichenus: essai 
d'interprétation et de synthése (Paris: 1960), p. 154. 

11 Fowlkes, "The Cults of Syrian-Phoenician Gods,” pp. 124-151. 
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headquarters, under their administration. CIL VI, 414 was discovered on the 
Esquiline in 1734 and records that several senior leaders of a fire brigade par- 
ticipated as officials in the cult of Jupiter Dolichenus in the dedication of lav- 
ish cult buildings (including a tetrastyle nymphaeum) and objects.!2 The exact 
location of the fire brigade's headquarters is unknown, but it was probably on 
the west side of Piazza Vittorio Emanuele.!? 

In1874, a smallgroup of Dolichenian objects was discovered on the Esquiline 
inaLate Antique wall near the church of S. Eusebio, including two statuettes of 
the god and a bull protome. They were found mixed together with numerous 
fragments of smashed laterculi militari and praetorian soldiers' inscribed dedi- 
cations to a variety of divinities. The wall in question is identifiable as a muro 
dei bassi secoli, one of the "statue-walls" constructed of spolia on the Esquiline 
during the 4th century.” The presence of the praetorian dedications, plus the 
fact that one of the Dolichenian dedicators was likely to have been a praeto- 
rian, raises the strong possibility that all of the material may originally have be- 
longed to shrines next to the castra praetoria, perhaps in the adjacent campus 
where numerous sacella to other gods were found, or inside the camp's walls.!* 


4 CIL VI, 30947 and a Possible Dolichenum at the Castra Peregrina 


Ligorio's record of CIL VI, 30947 is a significant piece of evidence for the 
Dolichenian cult in Rome, leading to the likely identification of a Dolichenum 
at the castra peregrina (Fig. 5.2). Emanuela Zappata put this idea forward ten- 
tatively in her 1997 publication of the Latin Dolichenian inscriptions from 
Rome. In conjunction with my identification of Dolichenian sanctuaries 
at the statio vigilum on the Esquiline and at the castra praetoria, as well as 
records of 16th-century excavations, this proposal gains substantial support 
and Ligorio receives acknowledgement as a key source for ancient religious 
topography in Rome. 


12 CIL VI, 414, cf. pp. 3005 and 3756; ILS 4315. 

13 Fora detailed discussion of topography and the likelihood that spolia were taken from 
the castra praetoria after Constantine disbanded the Praetorian Guard, see Fowlkes, "The 
Cults of Syrian-Phoenician Gods,” pp. 132-139. 

14 R. Coates-Stephens, "Muri dei bassi secoli in Rome: Observations on the Reuse of Statuary 
found on the Esquiline and Caelian after 1870,” Journal of Roman Archaeology 14 (2001), 
217—238. 

15 Foracomprehensive discussion of epigraphic and archaeological evidence and a detailed 
bibliography, see Fowlkes, "The Cults of Syrian-Phoenician Gods,’ pp. 124-149. 

16 Zappata, "Les divinités dolichéniennes,” p. 197, and n. 281. 
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CIL VI, 423* = 30947; ILS 4302 


Iovi Optimo Maximo 

Dolicheno ubi ferrum nascitur 

C(aius) Sempronius Rectus 

((centurio)) frumentarius d(ono) d(edit) 


The inscription commemorates a dedication to Jupiter Dolichenus made by 
Caius Sempronius Rectus, identified as a centurio in the ranks of the frumenta- 
rii, whose primary role was to serve as a secret police force and who were sta- 
tioned at the castra peregrina." Theodor Mommsen dismissed the inscription 
as one of Ligorio's purported epigraphic forgeries: Christian Hülsen reclassified 





FIGURE 5.2 Pirro Ligorio, Drawing of Dedicatory inscription to Jupiter Dolichenus (CIL v1 
423* = 30947), Naples, Biblioteca Nazionale, Ms. x111.B. 7, fol. 17r (see also 
Vatican Library, Vat. lat. 3439 fol. 125r and Vat. lat. 6035 fol. 1v by Onofrio 
Panvinio) 
€ MINISTERO DEI BENI E DELLA ATTIVITÀ CULTURALI E DEL TURISMO 


17 Zappata, “Les divinités dolichéniennes,” p. 198, n. 283, notes that the names are well at- 
tested in Rome. 
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it as genuine, in part due to the use of the rare epithet ubi ferrum nascitur, a 
reference to Jupiter Dolichenus’ origins in iron-rich Commagene.!? 

No other Dolichenian objects or inscriptions have been attributed to the cas- 
tra peregrina to date, although the other evidence for religious life at the camp 
suggests that the inclusion of a Dolichenum would be entirely appropriate. A 
Mithraeum discovered under S. Stefano Rotondo belonged to the camp and is 
notable for its size, lavish decoration, and numerous dedications.!9 Mithras’ 
immense popularity amongst soldiers across the empire is well known; a wide 
variety of other gods, however, were also venerated at the castra peregrina, 
including Jupiter Redux, Jupiter Optimus Maximus, Mercury, Isis Regina, and 
Silvanus.?° 


5 The Berlin Relief, Ligorio’s Drawing, and IGUR 1, 165 


Ligorio’s credibility has been questioned with regard to his drawing of a re- 
lief now in Berlin (Fig. 5.3) and his transcription of a Greek inscription; Paola 
Lombardi’s argument in favor of Ligorio’s accuracy is convincing, however, and 
his importance as a source of evidence for Jupiter Dolichenus’ cult in Rome 
once again deserves emphasis. The drawing depicts Jupiter Dolichenus and 
Juno Dolichena, and it includes a Greek inscription (Fig. 5.4).2! The use of 
Greek is unique in the Dolichenian corpus from Rome and significant as an 
important expression of the dedicators’ foreign origin and their cultural iden- 
tity within the capital. A secure attribution to a specific Dolichenum cannot be 
made due to the lack of an archaeological provenance; it is perfectly possible, 
however, that the relief was dedicated at a Dolichenum at a military camp. 


18 CIL VI, 423* = 30947. Three other dedications, none from Rome, use the same formula 
and corroborate the accuracy of Ligorio’s transcription: see CCID 151, 481, and 517. See 
also U. Bianchi, “I.0.M.D. ubi ferrum nascitur, in Bellelli and Bianchi, Orientalia Sacra, 
PP. 591-597. ; 

19 E. Lissi Caronna, Il mitreo dei castra peregrinorum (S. Stefano Rotondo), Etudes prélimi- 
naires aux religions orientales 104 (Leiden: 1986). 

20 Lexicon Topographicum Urbis Romae, s.v. "S. Stefano Rotondo Mithraeum” (E. Lissi 
Caronna): CIL VI, 428 - ILS 2215; CIL VI, 36788; CIL V1, 36853; CIL VI, 354 cfr. pp. 833 and 
3004 = ILS 2218; CIL VI, 36821; CIL VI, 36825. 

21 H. Seyrig, "Antiquités syriennes 15. De Junon Dolichénienne à Dionysos,” Syria 14 (1933), 
371-372, was the first to recognize that the Berlin relief was the top half of the relief drawn 
by Ligorio and Étienne Dupérac, and assumed that Ligorio copied the relief when it was 
still complete. 
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FIGURE 5.3 Top half of a relief sculpture from Rome with depictions of Jupiter Dolichenus and 
Juno Dolichena, Berlin, Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Antikensammlung SK 1778 
(H. 53.5-60.3 x W. 66 x D. n cm) 
€ ANTIKENSAMMLUNG, STAATLICHE MUSEEN ZU BERLIN, PREUSSISCHER 
KULTURBESITZ 
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FIGURE 5.4 Pirro Ligorio, Drawing of a relief sculpture from Rome with depictions of Jupiter 
Dolichenus, Juno Dolichena, and a dedicatory inscription in Greek, in Antichità di 
Roma, Naples, Biblioteca Nazionale, Ms. x111.B.7, fol. 426r 
© MINISTERO DEI BENI E DELLA ATTIVITÀ CULTURALI E DEL TURISMO 
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Ligorio offers a plausible restoration of the divine couple as standing on a 
bull and a deer in their typical poses (Fig. 5.4). The god wears a military cuirass 
and holds a double-headed axe and a lightning bolt. Juno Dolichena wears a 
diadem and a veil, and she holds her usual scepter and mirror. The accompany- 
ing caption suggests that the relief was broken into two pieces and that Ligorio 
saw both of them: “Sul Quirinale dentro la vigna dell’illustrissimo Signor 
Hyppolito Cardinal di Ferrara, la quale é rotta in due pezzi”. Comparison with 
Pighius’ drawing of a fragmentary Dolichenian relief, however, resulted in con- 
fusion about whether or not a second sculpture existed. Pighius’ drawing does 
not provide a plausible match for the bottom half of the Berlin relief: the god 
and bull are on the right rather than on the left (unprecedented in Dolichenian 
representations), amongst other details. Both Pighius and Ligorio’s drawings 
include versions of the same Greek inscription. Erna Mandowsky suggests that 
a second relief originally existed, from which Ligorio borrowed elements in 
order to draw a complete relief, or that Ligorio actually created another relief 
himself, which Pighius then drew.22 Lombardi proposes instead that Pighius 
did not actually see the relief, but based his drawing on Smetius' written de- 
scription, since he includes all and only the details Smetius mentions.?? Her 
persuasive explanation corroborates the idea that Ligorio did in fact provide 
an accurate representation of the entire original relief, and contributes to the 
continuing reevaluation of his reputation. 

The text commemorates a dedication made by a father-and-son pair, both 
named Marcus Ulpis Artemon, a name that indicates that they obtained 
Roman citizenship under Trajan and were most likely from the region Pisidia 
in Asia Minor.24 


22 E. Mandowsky, "Some Observations on Pyrrho Ligorio's Drawings of Roman Monuments 
in Cod. B. x111, 7 at Naples,” RPAA 27 (1951-1954), 355-358 and note 46: see Plate 14 for 
Pighius' drawing (Cod. Berol., fol. 8v). See also E. Mandowsky and C. Mitchell, Pirro 
Ligorio's Roman Antiquities: The Drawings in MS XIII. B. 7. in the National Library in Naples 
(London: 1963), pp. 106-107, no. 102. 

23 P. Lombardi, “Les sources épigraphiques grecques du sanctuaire du Janicule et de Jupiter 
Dolichénien à Rome,’ in Bellelli and Bianchi, Orientalia Sacra, p. 74 (she includes Smetius' 
text) and Fig. 10. She mentions, however, that one would have to examine Pighius' manu- 
script in Tübingen for additional confirmation of her proposal. 

24 Lombardi, “Les sources épigraphiques grecques,” p. 76 and note 11. See also W. Stenhouse, 
Ancient Inscriptions (London: 2002), p. 90 and no. 37, for his comments on the inscription 
and the differences between Ligorio's, Smetius, and Pighius' versions. 
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IG XIV, 984; IGUR I, 165 


Katà xéAev- 

ow 0700 AoAt- 
xyvod dvéotyon 
xaT’ ‘ASyveov tod i- 
epoò Mápxoc OÑA- 
Tg xal ó vide Ma&p- 
xoc OÙATIS Apré- 
pov 


The roles of both the god in ordering the dedication and a priest in performing 
it are standard. The formula xatà xéAevct is attested in three other Dolichenian 
inscriptions in Greek, including one from the city of Doliche itself, and further 
establishes Ligorio's reliability.25 


6 Cardinal Ippolito 11 d'Este's Antiquities Collection at His Quirinal 
Vigna 


The archaeological provenances of CIL VI, 30947 and the Berlin relief are 
unknown, and therefore any attribution to a specific Dolichenum remains 
tentative; information about Ippolito 11 d'Este's sources for the antiquities 
amassed at his Quirinal vigna deserves consideration, however, especially in 
view of his own excavations on the Caelian. The cardinal leased the Quirinal 
vigna from the Caraffa family beginning in 1550 (a year after Ligorio entered 
his service) and maintained a residence there (as well as at his Tivoli villa and 
at his Montegiordano palazzo) until his death in 1572.26 In addition to pur- 
chases from the antiquities market, several cavatori are documented as hav- 
ing worked for the cardinal and having supplied him with various objects.?" 
Records also indicate that some of the antiquities displayed at the Quirinal 
vigna were from Tivoli and others were from excavations on the Quirinal, 


25 Lombardi, "Les sources épigraphiques grecques,” p. 75 and notes 105 and 106. CCID 2, 30 
and 5o, are from Doliche, Caesarea, and Augusta Traiana. 

26 J. Wasserman, "The Quirinal Palace in Rome,” Art Bulletin 45 (1963), 206. 

27 B. Cacciotti, “Le collezioni estensi di antichità tra Roma, Tivoli e Ferrara. II. Le provenien- 
ze delle antichità estensi dagli scavi del XVI secolo,’ Studi di Memofonte 5 (2010), 83 and 
n. 47; A. Venturi, “Nuovi Documenti. Richerche di Antichita per Monte Giordano, Monte 
Cavallo e Tivoli nel secolo XVI," Archivio Storico dell'Arte 3 (1890), 204 (1 ottobre). 
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Caelian, Palatine, Esquiline, and Viminal hills; the Baths of Caracalla; the Via 
Labicana; and Piazza Colonna.28 

With regard to CIL VI, 30947, and its plausible attribution to the castra 
peregrina, records of excavations on the Caelian hill and connections between 
the cardinal and the apostolic secretary Uberto Strozzi il mantovano are es- 
pecially significant. Between 1546 and 1548, Strozzi excavated in his vigna 
on the Caelian, a property that incorporated some of the area of the castra 
peregrina, and the cardinal obtained several sculptures from him.?? Between 
1554 and 1561, the cardinal himself funded excavations at the cava of S. Stefano 
Rotondo, especially noteworthy since the Mithraeum was located presumably 
in close proximity.?? (Ligorio in fact includes a plan of the castra peregrina 
with S. Stefano Rotondo in the Torino codex.)?! An archaeological provenance 
for CIL VI, 30947 at the camp therefore merits consideration due to the excava- 
tions known to have occurred in the 16th century, in addition to the evidence 
for Dolichena at other castra in Rome. 

Although the dedicators of the Berlin relief were civilians, the father-son 
pair were foreigners from the same region as many military men in Rome, and 
they may well have made their dedication at a Dolichenum at a military camp; 
other dedications by civilians have been found in similar contexts.?? Another 
possibility for its provenance is the Aventine Dolichenum, as Palma Venetucci 


28 . B.Palma Venetucci, “Le collezioni estensi di antichità tra Roma, Tivoli e Ferrara. I. Arredo 
scultoreo nelle dimore estensi,” Studi di Memofonte 5 (2010), 51-73. C. Hülsen, Römische 
Antikengürten des XVI. Jahrhunderts (Heidelberg: 1917), pp. 113-121, provides an inventory 
of sculpture in the Quirinal vigna in 1568, 1572, and 1599. Attempts to trace the archaeolog- 
ical provenances of various objects include B. Cacciotti, "Le collezioni estensi,’ pp. 84-85, 
who surmises that an Egyptian statue at the vigna was possibly from the Serapaeum on 
the Quirinal (Regio v1). 

29 The vigna Strozzi later became part of the Villa Fonseca. B. Palma Venetucci, “Gli Uomini 
Illustri: brevi considerazioni sui Codici Torinesi,’ in Pirro Ligorio e le erme di Roma, ed. 
B. Palma Venetucci, Uomini Illustri dell'antichità 2 (Rome: 1998), p. 19; B. Cacciotti, “I. ‘Casa 
del Caelii’” in Palma Venetucci, Pirro Ligorio e le erme di Roma, pp. 33-35 and Figs. 27-28; 
Cacciotti, "Le collezioni estensi,” pp. 86-88. Strozzi’s will includes bequests of sculptures 
to the cardinal upon his death in 1553: B. Cacciotti, “I. ‘Casa del Caelii;” p. 39, n. 8, and 
F. Rausa, “Le collezioni di antichità Orsini nel palazzo di Monte Giordano," Bullettino della 
Commissione archeologica di Roma 101 (2000), 163164. 

30 Cacciotti, "Le collezioni estensi,” pp. 87-88; Palma Venetucci, “Gli Uomini Illustri” p. 19; 
Venturi, "Nuovi Documenti,” p. 199. 

31 Ligorio, Taur 5, fol. 127r: see Cacciotti, “I. ‘Casa del Caelii"" pp. 32-33 and Fig. 26. 

32 One such example is CIL VI, 31172, cf. p. 3756; ILS 21938, inscribed on an altar for Jupiter 
Dolichenus dedicated by the medicus Q. Marcius Artemidorus at the castra priora equi- 
tum singularium. See Fowlkes, "The Cults of Syrian-Phoenician Gods,” pp. 117-118, and 
Zappata, “Les divinités dolichéniennes,’ pp. 169—171, no. 36. 
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suggests;?? however, the lack of Greek inscriptions in the large corpus of more 
than 30 inscriptions discovered on the Aventine is notable. In view of the car- 
dinal's acquisitions of antiquities from the Quirinal, Caelian, and Esquiline 
hills and the locations of various castra and other military installations on all 
three, including the statio of the second cohort of vigiles, additional specula- 
tion about the relief's provenance is fruitless, except to note that dedications 
in Greek to various gods, however, are documented at the castra praetoria.34 


7 Conclusion 


An understanding of the cult of Jupiter Dolichenus in Rome provides insight 
into how imperial Rome functioned as a city that apparently embraced reli- 
gious pluralism. Careful reevaluation of Ligorio's evidence for the cult in con- 
junction with recent epigraphic, archaeological, and topographical research is 
an important contribution to knowledge both of Ligorio's work and of Roman 
religious life. The characterization of Ligorio as a pertinent and reliable source 
that emerges confirms and contributes to the ongoing rejection of his previous 
vilification and calls for new interpretations of his supposed falsae. 


33 Palma Venetucci, “Le collezioni estensi,” p. 54, who also mentions Strozzi's excavation on 
the Aventine. See also Cacciotti, “I. ‘Casa del Caelii;” p. 39, n. 8. 

34 Examples include IG xiv, 991 = IGUR 1, 131, and IG XIV, 981 = IGUR I, 132: see Fowlkes, “The 
Cults of Syrian-Phoenician Gods,” pp. 152-153 and Plates 14-15. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Pirro Ligorio and Sicilian Antiquities: Indifference 
or an Unwitting “Short Circuit”? 


Federico Rausa 


Scrutiny of the description of the main towns and cities of ancient Sicily in 
the alphabetical encyclopaedia of Pirro Ligorio, which is set out in the docu- 
mentary appendix, reveals a surprising gap with respect to the amount and 
the tenor of the information provided in the works of Sicilian historiographers 
published in the decades between 1537 and 1573.! 

A synoptic reading of Ligorio’s passages and those of contemporary Sicilian 
authors of the 16th century opens up to the reader a diametrically opposed 
panorama. Ligorio is recapitulatory with regard to references to literary sourc- 
es and does not mention monumental evidence, except for isolated cases of 
citations of epigraphs.? In the Sicilian sources, there is instead a wealth of in- 
formation on the vestiges of the past that populated the island and were still 
unknown and mysterious. 

An attempt will be made here to provide an explanation of this lacuna in 
the world of Ligorio's antiquarian knowledge and to understand the reasons 
for this. 


1 Sicilian Antiquities in Historical Writings on Sicily in the 
16th Century 


For the 16th century one cannot speak of the existence in Sicily of antiquar- 
ian studies strictly so termed. Interests in the topography and the corography 
of ancient Sicily, which from the second half of the 15th century were already 
evident in Sicilian humanists following the 14th-century chroniclers, were the 
consequence of adhering to the historiographic methods indicated by Flavio 


1 The same considerations also pertain to the description of the island (Turin, ASTorino, 
a.11.3J.16, s.v. “Sicilia,” fols. 163v-164v), which consists of a summary of the information on 
the historical and geographical sources for the myths, cults, and physical geography of Sicily. 

2 Inonly two cases is it possible to note comments by Ligorio on the contemporary situation 
of the places described: in the headings in the alphabetic encyclopaedia of the ancient world 
that are dedicated to Palermo and Syracuse, respectively (see Appendix 5a and 8a). 
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Biondo in his reconstruction of the historical events of the island and of its 
once famous cities. The works of humanists in the days of Alfonso 11, mainly 
those belonging to the religious orders—such as Pietro Ranzano (1428-1492);3 
Angelo Monteverde, known as Callimaco (mid-15th century-?);* Lucio Cristóbal 
Scobar (14601515)? and Gian Giacomo Adria (1485-1560)9—must be placed 
in this dimension, being those responsible for the first references to ancient 
Sicilian monuments." 

It was the task, nevertheless, of the foremost exponents of the successive 
generation of scholars to pursue this research on the history of the island and, 
putting aside any municipalistic spirit considered to be the distinctive trait of 
Sicilian 16th-century historiography, "to reveal Sicily to the eyes first and fore- 
most of Sicilians themselves”.8 Monuments and ruins of a glorious and distant 


3 Author of a lost De Sicilia and of an Opusculum de primordis et progressu felicis urbis 
Panormi—still in manuscript today; on Ranzano, see G. Uggeri, Tommaso Fazello fondatore 
della topografia antica. Il contributo alla conoscenza della topografia ella Sicilia orientale, in 
Atti del Convegno di studi in onore di Tommaso Fazello per il quinto centenario della nascita, ed. 
N. Allegro (Sciacca: 2003), p. 99 (with bibliography). 

4 Author of a historical work in verse, Rhegina (1504), that contains a summary description of 
the main Sicilian cities; on Angelo Callimaco, see G. Schizzerotto, s.v. "Callimaco, Angelo,” in 
Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani 16 (1973) online (with bibliography), and Uggeri, Tommaso 
Fazello fondatore, p. 100. 

5 A grammarian and lexicographer, he was “ciantro” of Agrigento in 1515. He composed De 
antiquitate Agrigentina, printed in Venice in 1522, and produced in the climate of humanistic 
interests that characterized the presence at Agrigento of Cardinal Giuliano Cybo (1506-1537). 
On Scobar's contribution to lexicography, see M. Pfister, "Die italienische Lexicographie von 
Anfängen bis 1900,” in Wörterbücher, Dictionaries, Dictionnaires. Ein internationales Handbuch 
zur Lexikographie, eds. F.-J. Hausmann et al. (Berlin: 1990), 2, col. 1849, and H.-J. Niderehe, 
"Frühe italienisch-spanische Sprachbeziehungen im Spiegel von Glossaren, Wórterbüchern 
und Grammatiken,” in Lingua et Traditio. Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft und der neueren 
Philologien, eds. R. Baum et al. (Tübingen: 1994), pp. 100-102. Whereas there is still no study 
on his historical-antiquarian work. 

6 Author of alost Historia Sicula and of De topographia inclytae civitatis Mazarae (1516), which 
he identified with the ancient Selinunte; on Adria, see R. Zapperi, s.v. “Adria, Gian Giacomo,” 
in Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani1 (1960) online (with bibliography), and Uggeri, Tommaso 
Fazello fondatore, pp. 100-101. 

7 Among the pioneers “of this research” Bartolomeo de Grande is also noted, as the author of 
an unpublished manuscript titled De Siciliae insulae, situ, montibus, fluminibus et locis, see 
O. Belvedere, “Il contributo di Tommaso Fazello alla conoscenza della topografia antica della 
Sicilia occidentale,” in Tommaso Fazello, p. 93. 

8 F.de Stefano, Storia della Sicilia dall'XI al XIX secolo, 2nd ed. (Bari: 1977), p. 150 (it. “svelare 
la Sicilia agli occhi anzitutto dei siciliani stessi"); on the question, see S. Correnti, Cultura e 
storiografia nella Sicilia del Cinquecento (Catania: 1972); A. Momigliano, "La riscoperta della 
Sicilia antica da T. Fazello a P. Orsi," in Storia della Sicilia, ed. R. Romeo (Naples: 1979), 1, 
pp. 767—780; see as well D. Mack Smith, Storia della Sicilia medievale e moderna, 5th ed. 
(Bari: 1998), p. 243. 
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past, as yet unknown to students and even to Italian and European experts 
on antiquity, were often described with the same meticulous, documentary 
precision of the contemporary accounts of antiquarians on the continent, and 
above all those in Roman circles. We owe to these writers the transmission 
of an image of a land incomparably rich in testimonies that were awaiting to 
be “discovered” and knowingly understood in their correct historical dimen- 
sion, as happened two centuries later thanks to the European travellers on the 
Grand Tour. 

While, quite rightfully, Tommaso Fazello and Francesco Maurolico are re- 
garded as the ones who “alone reached a general vision of the history of the 
island"? one should not forget, before them, the contribution of the Syracusan 
patrician and Caesarean historian Claudio Mario Arezzo (c.1500—1575), through 
his work titled De situ insulae Siciliae, published in 1537 and republished in 1542 
(Fig. 6.1).? In this, which represents a first and important development in the 
historical-topographical interest in the island, an interest that had matured 
in earlier decades, the addition of topographic details and of archaeological 
evidence as historical documentation now assumes a far more important role. 

In his description of Sicily, an antiquarian course takes shape which touches 
on the places where the monumental remains of the Greek and Roman past 
stood, a course that was later destined to become a “must” for travellers in Sicily. 
The descriptions pertain to the architectural evidence as well as information 
on recent discoveries, not infrequently accompanied by personal observations 
and comments. Of particular interest is the identification, afterwards no lon- 
ger denied, of the site of Selinunte with the locality then called Lipulici, re- 
jecting Adria's localistic proposal that placed the ancient city at Mazara." At 
Agrigento, where the monuments certainly appear to have been hurriedly de- 
scribed, drawing on the literary tradition, he points out the site of the Latomie 
of the ancient Akragas in the locality called La Cavetta.! For the eastern part 
of the island, more familiar to the historian due to his origins, Arezzo provides 
more detailed information stemming from his personal knowledge of the an- 
tiquities of Messina, Taormina, Catania, and, naturally, Syracuse, the city of his 


9 De Stefano, Storia, ibid. (it. “soli s'innalzarono a una visione generale della storia 
dell'isola"). 

10 On Arezzo, see R. Zapperi, s.v. "Arezzo, Claudio Mario,” in Dizionario Biografico degli 
Italiani 2 (1962) online (with bibliography); Uggeri, Tommaso Fazello fondatore, 101102; 
and H. Gans, De Situ insulae Siciliae: die Entdeckung von Trinacria im Werk Claudio 
Arezzos (Frankfurt/M.: 2006). 

11 Appendix 7b. 

12 Appendixib. 
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FIGURE 6.1 
C.M. Arezzo, De situ insulae Siciliae, 1544 





birth.!3 In the west, at Lilybeum and at Termini Imerese, the historian recalled 
epigraphs used again in buildings in successive ages, many of them recorded 
for the first time.!4 

De rebus siculis decades duae (Fig. 6.2), by the Dominican friar Tommaso 
Fazello (1498-1570) from Sciacca, represents, according to the unanimous 
judgment of scholars, the work with which the discovery of ancient Sicily 
began. Appearing in 1558 and then reprinted with corrections in 1560 and 
in 1568, it was translated into the vernacular in 1573 by the Florentine Remigio 
Nannini, a circumstance that certainly facilitated its diffusion even beyond the 
literary circles. As Fazello himself declared in his preface to the work, likening 
himself to Asclepius recomposing the dismembered limbs of Hippolytus, his 
twenty years of labours of autoptic verification in the field had enabled him to 
bring “ad lucem recentemque antiquitatis cognitionem urbes & loca’,!6 thereby 
making his Decades the most authoritative of the 16th-century sources on Italy. 


13 Appendix 4b (Messina), gb (Taormina), and 2b (Catania). 

14 Appendix 14 (Lilybeum) and 10b (Termini Imerese). 

15 On Fazello, see Momigliano, “La riscoperta”; R. Contarino, s.v. “Fazello, Tommaso,” in 
Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani 45 (1995) online (with bibliography), and Tommaso 
Fazello, passim. 

16  T.Fazello, De rebus siculis decades duae (Panormi: 1558), p. 2. 
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st Lati , T. Fazello, Le due Deche dell'Historia di Sicilia, 1573 


It is therefore no wonder that this work was the early source for scholars of 
Sicily who came after him, such as Goltzius, Ortelius, and Cluverius," and that 
it had found a place in the collection of Rerum Sicularum Scriptores published 
by Andreas Wechel in 1579 at Frankfurt on the Main.!8 

The high profile of Fazello's contribution not only to knowledge of the to- 
pography and of the archaeological findings of Sicily, recently examined and 
reconstructed with attention, but also to that of the antiquities in private 
collections, emerges also from the value of many of the comments reported. 
Here are a number of significant examples. At Taormina, "inanzi ch'ej s'entri 


17 A. Ortelius, Theatrum Orbis Terrarum (Antverpiae: 1570), p. 38: "Qui plura de hac insula 
velit (...) & tandem Thomam Fazellum Siculum, qui eam exactissime, plenissimeque de- 
scribit (...)"; Ph. Cluverius, Sicilia antiqua cum minoribus insulis ei adiacentibus (Lugduni 
Batavorum: 1619), proemium: "Licet ea re, haud perinde opus erat, post admirandam ac 
pene incredibilem nobilissimi patriarum rerum scriptoris, Thomae Fazelli, diligentiam". On 
Ortelius' and Goltzius' relationships with Sicilian historiography (Arezzo and Fazello), 
see M.L. Napolitano, Hubertus Goltzius e la Magna Graecia. Dalle Fiandre all'Italia del 
Cinquecento, Itala Tellus 3 (Naples: 2011), pp. 331-333. 

18 The publishing initiative of A. Wechel (?-1581), who was at the head of one of the most 
prestigious European printing houses, emphasizes the interest in the historical work of 
both Fazello and the other authors included in the Rerum Sicularum Scriptores (Arezzo, 
D.M. Nigro, M. Riccio, and U. Falcando), by literary circles in Northern Europe. On 
Andreas Wechel, see K. Steiff, s.v. “Wechel,” in Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie 41 (1896), 
pP. 364-368 (online: www.deutsche-biographie.de), and most recently I. Maclean, 
Learning and the Market Place: Essays in the History of the Early Modern Book (Leiden: 
2009), pp. 163-226. 
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nella città venendo da Messina" where Arezzo had described an amphitheatre, 
Fazello sees “un Teatro di mattoni cotti, il quale é quasi ancora in gran parte 
intero, & è tanto maraviglioso, ch'ei facilmente sia giudicato seguir d'artificio il 
Coliseo di Roma"? This observation is worthy of attention because on the one 
hand, it reveals a knowledge of the very famous Roman monument, and on 
the other hand, it evokes the analogous expressions of comparison used in the 
16th-century architectural drawings of the amphitheatre at Capua.?? A second 
reference to Roman monuments is found in the description of the antiquities 
of Catania, and specifically regarding the ruins of the aqueducts, largely de- 
stroyed to make room for the construction of the city's fortifications: "Una gran 
parte di questi acquedotti, e non punto minore di quella, che si vede a Roma, 
si vede ancor hoggi, benché mentre che io scriveva questa Historia, ne fusse 
rovinata una gran parte, per far i nuovi bastioni, e i nuovi baluardi della città, 
per fortificarla"?! 

There is no lack of otherwise unknown references to ancient vestiges that 
Fazello had the merit of discovering. Among these one should note observa- 
tions about the following subjects, with particular admiration for his capacity 
for critical analysis: Syracuse, Agrigento, Selinunte, and Segesta.22 

In the Dionysian city (i.e. Syracuse) the descriptions of the strongholds of 
the defence system (the fort of Labdalos and the Euryalos castle) rescue from 
oblivion the remains of one of the most memorable defensive works in the 
ancient world. At Agrigento, where the heritage of Fazello is still alive today, 
in the names—although they are not immune to misinterpretation—of the 
temples of ancient Akragas, still without any real entitlement confirmed by 
archaeological documentation, the information of the unquestionably great- 
est interest by far regards the gigantic temple of Zeus Olympios. These data 
were precious for the developments in the history of the recuperation of the 


19  Transl.:“... upon entering the city coming from Messina ... a Theatre of burnt brick, which 
is still very largely almost entire, & is so marvellous that it may easily be adjudged as fol- 
lowing in skill the Colosseum at Rome"; see Appendix 9c. 

20 Byway of example see a drawing by Giuliano da Sangallo, reproducing a detail of the steps 
of the Roman amphitheatre of Capua with the caption “i gradi del chuliseo da chapoa 
vechia" (Siena, Biblioteca Comunale, cod. S.1v.8, f. 27), see now B. de Divitiis, “Giuliano da 
Sangallo in the Kingdom of Naples: Architecture and Cultural Exchange,’ JsAH 72 (2015), 
p. 167, note 98, Fig. 16 (with bibliography). 

21 Transl.: “a large part of these aqueducts—and in no way inferior to the one to be seen at 
Rome—can still be seen today, although while I was writing this History, a large part was 
ruined, so as to make the new bastions and the new ramparts of the city, to fortify it"; see 
Appendix 2c. 

22 Appendix 8c (Syracuse), 1c (Agrigento), and 7c (Selinunte). 
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building after two and a half centuries.?? Drawing on an undeclared earlier 
source, Fazello tells of the existence, still during the 15th century, of “una parte, 
ch'era appoggiata a tre Giganti, et a certe colonne”.** This detail is of funda- 
mental importance, being the first mention of the existence of the Telamones, 
or Giants, in connection with the building, a circumstance not handed down 
by the ancient sources but subsequently clearly confirmed by the discovery 
of portions of the colossal figures during the excavations of 1804. Fazello’s 
discerning and watchful gaze does not seem to have missed the suggestion of 
the reuse of the ancient architectural materials taken from the area of the old 
settlement (“che hoggi volgarmente è detta Civita")?5 for the later buildings. He 
makes a passing reference to this in recalling the remains of the buildings of 
Norman-Swabian age in the city cathedral, which suggests to him an assimila- 
tion with the ancient ones that is not casual (“e queste rovine son molto simili 
alle rovine antiche").26 

Also at Selinunte, continuing on his way along the southern coast of Sicily, 
Fazello reveals yet again his sensitivity as an antiquarian. His description of the 
temples on the hill appears to be an explicit invitation to discover and study 
the architectural remains.?” 

Fazello was the first to reveal to his readers Segesta and its monuments, lo- 
cated in the hinterland of Sicily, in one of the most enchanting places on the 
island. In doing so Fazello put an end to a lengthy misunderstanding as to the 
identification of the site, a place he brought back from the brink of death and 
breathed new life into, as he stated, boasting of having "liberato il suo nome 
dalla morte, e dalla perdita che sene sarebbe fatta"28 

Elsewhere, in dealing with Eraclea and with Termini Imerese, the precise ob- 
servations of this friar from Sciacca shed light on the most ancient discoveries 
of vases that emerged by chance during agricultural work. Lastly, inscriptions 


23 +The interpretation of this passage in Fazello was at the origin of a bitter controversy about 
the building's reconstruction that exploded after the discovery of the fragments of the 
Atlantes or Telamones (1804); on the subject, see M. Cometa, Il romanzo dell'architettura. 
La Sicilia e il Grand Tour nell'età di Goethe (Bari: 1999), pp. 155-183. 

24 Transl.: “a part, that was leaning against three Giants, and against certain columns”; see 
Appendix 1c. 

25 Transl.: “which is today commonly called Civita”; see Appendix 1c. 

26 Transl.: “and these ruins are very similar to the ancient ones”; see Appendix 1c. 

27 Appendix 7c. 

28 Transl.: “liberated its name from death and from the loss of it which would have ensued”; 
see Appendix 6c. 
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FIGURE 6.3 

Portrait of Francesco Maurolico, 
etching from a portrait by Polidoro 
da Caravaggio from http:// 
wellcomeimages.org/indexplus/ 
image/Vooog929.htm 





and epitaphs are recorded as being both reutilized waste materials and objects 
kept by collectors.?? 

Even before it produced a resounding echo in Europe, Fazello's work was the 
object of a polemical reply, which considered his work a source “of the plague 
of parochialism, the harbinger of narrow-mindedness and of provincialism"?0 
from Francesco Maurolico (1494-1575) (Fig. 6.3), a Benedictine friar from 
Messina with a complex personality due to the vast extent of his interests, both 
scientific and literary?! In 1562, he published the Sicanicarum rerum compen- 
dium (Fig. 6.4), a historiographic work through which he could respond to the 
scanty consideration Fazello dedicated to the city of his birth. Although writ- 
ten in a lofty style and with a rigorous enough method to represent, along with 


29  Fazello, Le due deche, 202 (Eraclea), and Appendix 10c (Termini Imerese). 

30 Uggeri, Tommaso Fazello fondatore, p. 122 (“della piaga del campanilismo, foriero di 
grettezza e di provincialismo"). 

31 On Maurolico, see R. Moscheo, s.v. "Maurolico, Francesco,’ in Dizionario Biografico degli 
Italiani 72 (2008) online (with bibliography) and now the portal of the “Maurolico proj- 
ect" (www.maurolico.unipi). 
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FIGURE 6.4 
F. Maurolico, Sicanicarum Rerum 
compendium, 1572 





Fazello’s Decades, Sicilian historiographic production of the 16th century,82 
nonetheless it does not have the same documentary abundance of Fazello’s 
work thereof as far as the remains of the island’s antiquities are concerned. 
These are, in fact, dealt with quickly in a short section of the book, introduced 
by a formula that authorizes readers to nourish more ample expectations: 


Enumerabo nunc vetustissima quae(que) Siciliae monumenta. Ut nil [sic] 
omittsatur, quod ad antiquitatu(m) studiosos, pertinet.83 


This is followed by a series of details on monuments known to other authors 
and regarding Messina, Catania, Syracuse, Erice, Selinunte and Agrigento. It 
is only for the last of these cities that Maurolico reports a detail unknown in 
the earlier tradition and which, while not of perspicuous clarity, could be of 
importance for the history of the temple of Zeus Olympios.?* 


32 Maurolico is mentioned among his sources by Ortelius, see above, note 17. 
33  XF.Maurolico, Sicanicarum rerum compendium (Messina: 1562), fol. 35v. 
34 Appendixid. 
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Sicilian antiquities are also dealt with in other 16th-century works of a 
historical-geographical nature that are dedicated to the island: Siciliae descrip- 
tio (1557) by Domenico Mario Nigro,*° and De situ Siciliae et insularum adia- 
centium (1580) by Marco Antonio Martines, which remained in the manuscript 
stage and largely depended on Fazello.36 


2 Possible Reasons for a Gap 


This summary review of the main 16th-century contributions to Sicilian an- 
tiquities evidences at least two basic elements. On the one hand, there is a 
demonstration of the irrefutable existence of a rich heritage of archaeological 
evidence distributed throughout the territory of the island—with exception- 
al concentrations in such sites as Agrigento, Catania, Segesta, Selinunte, and 
Syracuse, where it has largely been integrally preserved; on the other hand, 
there was an attentive and conscientious recording of it in local historiogra- 
phy, which was capable, as has been seen, of clear-sighted, meticulous, and 
detailed analyses of these antiquities. In spite of these premises, this precious 
documentation stemming from the Sicilian environment was not taken up in 
contemporary antiquarian studies beyond the geographical confines of the is- 
land. And the questions as to the reasons for this missing wealth of informa- 
tion can only involve Pirro Ligorio, the only expert on antiquities in the second 
half of the 16th century who was able to conceive an overall synthesis of the 
knowledge of the ancient world.87 

Itisa proven fact that the most outstanding personalities of Sicilian histori- 
ography were certainly not extraneous to the contact with the republic of let- 
ters of the rest of Italy. The bibliographical events of Fazello and Maurolico can 
be related to exponents of the Farnesian circle of scholars and other learned 
persons, who probably comprised the most prestigious intellectual circle ac- 
tive in the latter half of the 16th century?? It was precisely during his first 
stay in Rome, in 1535, that Fazello received an invitation from Paolo Giovio to 


35 This work was included in Rerum Sicularum Scriptores, published by Wechel in 1579, see 
above, note 18. 

36 The manuscript is conserved in the Biblioteca Comunale of Palermo (3.Qq. B 7), see 
CIL, X, 714; Belvedere, Il contributo di Tommaso Fazello, p. 94. 

37  Onthe lack of citations of the works of Sicilian historians and antiquarians see Pirro 
Ligorio, Libro dei fiumi, dei fonti a dei laghi antichi (Napoli, Volume 9), ed. R.W. Gaston, 
Edizione nazionale delle opere di Pirro Ligorio (Rome: 2013), p. xi. 

38 See below. 
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write his history of Sicily, the lack of which had evidently been heard about 
in many quarters.?? A significant impetus to the diffusion of this work, which 
was certainly drawn up in Latin in Rome in the 1560s,*° came from the publica- 
tion in Venice of the translation into Italian in 1573 and then its reprinting by 
Wechel in 1579, a circumstance that was to guarantee its wider circulation in 
the European context. 

The relations between the exponents of the Farnesian circle were even 
closer with Maurolico. Already known for his devotional and scientific works, 
for Maurolico the occasion of a journey to Rome in 1548 was timely for mak- 
ing contact with Marcello Cervini, the future Pope Marcellus 11 (1555), and 
above all with Alessandro and Ottavio Farnese, who desired to welcome him 
into their own scholarly circle. In this web of relations, Maurolico's acquain- 
tance with Fulvio Orsini (1529-1600)! and Antonio Agustín (1517-1586)? is 
confirmed by the mention of Maurolico in the correspondence between these 
two literary personages, announcing the publication of his Compendium.* 

Nor, for that matter, was Sicily unknown to the literary persons and anti- 
quarians linked with the Farnese. It is sufficient to recall persons such as Pietro 
Bembo, who at the end of the 16th century had stayed on the island in order 


39  Fazello, De rebus siculis, p. 1: “Paulus Iovius, Nucerinus Episcopus, rerum sicularum stu- 
diosus, vigesimum ab hinc annu(m), cum Romae essem, multis a me precibus efflagitavit, 
ut priscam Siciliae quasi formam illustrarem". Canzanella is thinking instead of the en- 
tourage of the Biblioteca Vaticana, where Remigio Nannini worked out later the transla- 
tion in vernacular Italian of the Decades on the behalf of Pius v, see M.G. Canzanella, 
Tommaso Fazello (1498-1570): aspetti biografici e bibliografia, in Atti del Convegno di studi 
in onore di Tommaso Fazello per il quinto centenario della nascita, ed. N. Allegro (Sciacca: 
2003), pp. 14-15, nn. 11212. 

40 Canzanella, Tommaso Fazello, p. 33 (a copy is in the Vatican Library, MS Chigi 11.721, with 
the following note: “[com]perato in Venetia 1560". 

41 On Orsini, see F. Matteini, s.v. “Orsini, Fulvio,” in Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani 79 
(2013) online (with bibliography). 

42 On Agustín, see Antonio Agustín. Between Renaissance and Counter-Reform, ed. 
M.H. Crawford, Warburg Institute Surveys and Texts 24 (London: 1993). 

43  Inaletter from Palermo dated 28 January 1560, Agustín, after having expatiated about 
coins acquired in Sicily, writes thus to his friend: “(...) Direte a M. Federico Comandino 
come il suo Maurolico pensa stampare molte sue opere, tra le quali quella dell’Iride & una 
Historia di Sicilia (...)” [transl.: “... You can tell M. Federico Comandino that his Maurolico 
is thinking of printing many of his works, including the one on Iris and a History of 
Sicily ..."], see Antonii Augustini archiepiscopi Tarraconensis Opera Omnia (Lucae: 1772), 
p. 243, XIX, cited in A.M. Prestianni Giallombardo, Antonio Agustín e l'epigrafia greca e 
latina di Sicilia, in Crawford, Antonio Agustín, p. 174, note 8. 
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to be taught Greek by Lascaris at Messina;^^ and Agustín himself, who was 
between 1559 and 1560 a “royal visitor" ("visitatore regio”) to Sicily, enthusiasti- 
cally wrote from there to his friends Orsini and Onofrio Panvinius (1530—1568)45 
about coins, ancient inscriptions, and unpublished codices. Among the col- 
lectors of antiquities that Agustín had met in Sicily, one of the most refined 
was Giovan Pietro Villadicani (fl. 1540-1590), who was closely linked both with 
Maurolico and, like him, with members of the Roman Curia where he enjoyed, 
due to his antiquarian erudition, the esteem and the consideration of Pius 1v 
Medici (1559-1565), the pope under whom Ligorio reached the peak of his 
fortune.^9 Lastly, Cardinal Alessandro Farnese himself went to the island in 
autumn 1568, on a pastoral visit to his diocese of Monreale,*” accompanied by 
the doctor Girolamo Mercuriale (1530-1606)*8 and by Panvinio, who died in 
Palermo during the visit in question. 

It cannot therefore be stated that the knowledge of Sicilian men of let- 
ters who in those years were elaborating their historical-chorographic works 
was extraneous to the intellectual milieu to which Ligorio himself belonged.*? 
Nevertheless, Sicily, with its extraordinary antiquities, continued to remain be- 
yond Ligorio's horizon (and not only his). Lacking any probative, certain de- 
tails, it is only by conjecture that an explanation can be found for this lacuna, 
in the attempt to understand whether the reasons were caused by indifference 
or were due to an involuntary "short circuit". 


44 G. della Casa, Vita del cardinale Pietro Bembo (translation of G.I. Montanari) (Pesaro: 
1832), pp. 11-12, 68. 

45 On Panvinio see J.-L. Ferrary, Onofrio Panvinio et les antiquités romaines, Collection de 
l'École Francaise de Rome 214 (Rome: 1996), and S. Bauer, s.v. “Panvinio, Onofrio,” in 
Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani 81 (2014) online (with bibliography). 

46 On the question, see F. Muscolino, “Collezionismo e poesia a Messina nel XVI secolo. 
Giovan Pietro Villadicani e i suoi Collectanea," JHC 23 (2013), pp. 325-333; on Ligorio's ac- 
tivity under Pius rv, see A. Schreurs, Antikenbild und Kunstanschauungen des Pirro Ligorio 
(1513-1583), Atlas- Bonner Beitrage zur Renaissanceforschung 3 (Cologne: 2000), pp. 133- 
139, and D.R. Coffin, Pirro Ligorio: The Renaissance Artist, Architect and Antiquarian (State 
College, Pa.: 2004), pp. 33-72 (both with bibliography). 

47  R.Pirri, Sicilia Sacra disquisitionibus (Panormi: 1733), 2:473 indicating 1569 as the date of 
the visit. 

48 On Mercuriale see, most recently, G. Ongaro, s.v. “Mercuriale, Girolamo,” in Dizionario 
Biografico degli Italiani 73 (2009) online (with bibliography) and M. Kavvadia, Making 
Medicine in Post-Tridentine Rome: Girolamo Mercuriale’s De Arte Gymnastica. A Different 
Reading of the Book, Dissertation (Florence: 2015). 

49  Onthe relations between Ligorio and the members of the Farnesian Circle, see, most re- 
cently, Schreurs, Antikenbild, pp. 109-114, cf. also ibid., pp. 74-87, and Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, 


pp. 5725. 
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For this purpose, there are three orders of consideration. In the first place, 
Ligorio’s ignorance of Latin must be kept in mind, that being the language in 
which the works of Sicilian historians were written. This gap in his formation, 
which even those who esteemed him did not fail to notice,>° might have been 
a serious obstacle to his being able to access to the works of Sicilian writers 
published between 1537 and 1562, the period which corresponded with the 
most fertile and intense activity of his antiquarian research. 

A second factor of impediment, not to be underestimated, consists in the 
lack of any illustrative plates accompanying the descriptions of the ancient 
monuments in the works of the Sicilian historians, a circumstance which 
moreover caused a delay of several centuries regarding knowledge of the an- 
cient monuments, architectural ones first and foremost. The negative effect 
of the lack of any graphic representation is worsened if one considers that it 
was not limited to just literary works, but also affected the whole artistic world 
in the 16th century and afterward, at least until the mid-18th century and the 
period of the Grand Tour. 

While the reasons listed above represent a plausible justification for 
Ligorio's “ignorance”, the hypothesis of his actual indifference emerges when 
one considers his mainly *Romanocentric" vision of the ancient world, a view 
which in truth Ligorio shared with the antiquarians of the 16th century. As 
is well known, Ligorio’s research was exclusively centred on Roman antiqui- 
ties, especially regarding the study of archaeological evidence, an absolutely 
predominant interest which made him indifferent—with a few exceptions for 
inscriptions—to Greek antiquities, including those of the kingdom of Naples, 
the ancient Magna Graecia, conjured up solely by means of the information 
provided by literary sources. Yet, word of exceptional discoveries must have 
filtered beyond the regional confines of southern Italy. In a passage dedicated 
to funeral items, contained in Book xLv11I of Antiquity, Ligorio enumerates 
the sites that had contained "picciolissimi vasi, et de li grandi dove sono infiniti 
sugetti d'historie":5! 


50 A. Agustín, Dialoghi di Don Antonio Agostini arcivescovo di Tarracona intorno alle medaglie, 
inscrittioni et altre antichita, tradotti di lingua Spagnuola in Italiana da Dionigi Ottaviano 
Sada (Romae: 1596), p. 17: “Pyrrhus Ligorius Neapolitanus, amicus, cum viveret, meus, anti- 
quarius insignis et pictor, qui quamquam latinae linguae rudis esset, quadraginta fere libros 
antiquitatum de nomismatibus, et aedificiis reliquerat, quos utinam heredes evulgassent". 
The passage has become a topos in Ligorian literature (Mandowsky-Mitchell, Vagenheim, 
Ferrary, Schreurs), Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, p. 20, n. 52 (with bibliography). For Agustín's 
knowledge of Ligorio, see Schreurs, Antikenbild, pp. 30-32. 

51 Naples, Biblioteca Nazionale "Vittorio Emanuele III", MS x111.B.10, f. 18; transl.: "very 
small vases, and large ones where there are infinite subjects of history". 
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La maggior copia de li vasi é quella che si trova nella Puglia et nella Cala- 
bria, in Taranto et massime nelle città maritime circa Cotrone et a Thu- 
rio et dove fu l'anticha città di Terina et di Locro in Sybari, presso poi il 
sino pestano [nei] monumenti dell'antichi Possidoniati, nel promontorio 
syrenuso dove é Surento, nei luoghi vicino Napoli, a Cume, a Baie et Puz- 
zuoli, dove all'usanza greca sepellivano et ardevano i corpi de morti.*? 


The antiquarian's silence about his sources does not help to clarify Ligorio's 
real interest in these objects. It is significant, however, that he ignores the 
discoveries in Sicily, as attested by some of the above-mentioned passages by 
Fazello, and he does not in any way emphasize the sensational 1539 discov- 
ery of ancient painted vases near Policoro, which, as described by Vincenzio 
Maria Borghini (1515-1580), reached Florentine”? circles yet left no trace in 
Rome, where it is probable that some of the vases found their way into private 
collections. 

Similar considerations may also be suggested in a field particularly dear to 
Ligorio, that of epigraphs. It is sufficient to recall the discovery of a document 
of extraordinary importance for the knowledge of Hellenistic-Roman Sicily, 
the tabula halaesina, which, found in 1558 and accurately described by Fazello, 
remained otherwise unknown until the arrival in Sicily of the German Georg 
Walther (Gualtherius, 1580?—1630) in 1620.54 


52 Ibid. transl.: “The largest copy of the vases is that found in Apulia and in Calabria, at 
Taranto and mostly in the maritime cities around Crotone and Thurii and where the an- 
cient city of Terina was situated, and in Locri, in Sibari, and where the monuments stood 
of the ancient Poseidonians, in the Sirenusas promontory where Sorrento is located, in 
places close to Naples, at Cumae, Baiae and Pozzuoli, where in the Greek manner they 
used to bury the bodies of the dead". 

53  Borghini recalls, in a letter written in 1578 to Baccio Valori, the exorbitant number of paint- 
ed vases found in 1539 (“tanti e tali che se riempé l'Italia" [transl: “so many to fill Italy"]), 
during his stay in southern Italy; see now on the subject J. Lalande Biscontin, Feuilles 
de mémoire. Un carnet des dessins du Musée du Louvre de l'Académie du dessin à Filippo 
Baldinucci, Cyriacus 7 (Mainz: 2105), p. 71, no. 27. On 16th-century collecting of paint- 
ed vases coming from southern Italy, see F. Slavazzi, “Per una storia del collezionismo," 
and I. Favaretto, Il collezionismo di vasi dipinti nel Veneto, both in Miti greci. Archeologia 
e pittura dalla Magna Grecia al collezionismo, eds. G. Sena Chiesa and E. Arslan (Milan: 
2004), pp. 56—58, and, pp. 63-66; about Borghini, see generally: G. Folena, s.v. “Borghini, 
Vincenzio Maria,” in Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani 12 (1971), online, and G. Bertoli, 
ed., Fra lo spedale e il principe. Vincenzio Borghini: filologia e invenzione nella Firenze di 
Cosimo I (Padua: 2005). 

54  Onthe episode of the recovery of the inscription (IG, XIV, 352), see the bibliography cited 
in Muscolino, “Collezionismo e poesia,” pp. 332-333, note 21. On the work of Gualtherus, 
see S. de Vido, "Corpora epigrafici siciliani da Gualtherus a Kaibel,” aswp, ser. 4, 1 (1999), 
pp. 230-231. 
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The model of a Roman Italy, enclosed within the geographical limits of the 
peninsula, remained tenaciously in the mentality of 16th-century antiquar- 
ians. Emblematic of this attitude is the first edition in 1550 of the Descrittione 
di tutta l'Italia, the most important historical-geographical contribution on an- 
cient Italy in the 16th century. It was the work of Leandro Alberti (1479-1552), 
who had visited Sicily in 1525. Only in the Venetian edition of 1561, in fact, 
were the pertinent islands added, a sign of a new vision of ancient geography 
which was related to the publication, three years earlier, of the first edition of 
Fazello's Decades. 

It should therefore not be surprising if Pirro Ligorio, vir totius antiquitatis 
peritissimus” did not have succeeded in including in his own vast world of 
antiquarian erudition a new typology of relics of which there was a wealth in 
Sicily, a land with which he had no direct experience.59 Various circumstances 
prevented him from knowing at least the literary descriptions, through anti- 
quarians and men of letters in the Farnesian circle. It is certain that he did 
not come to know about the vernacularization of Fazello's work, published in 
1573 when he had left Rome and had by then been in Ferrara for a few years, 
having been in the service of Alfonso 11 d'Este already at the end of 1568.5” 
And his ignorance of Fazello's Historia raises a question to which there is no 
answer. 

These observations could thus bear out the theory of a "short circuit", per- 
haps an involuntary one. In Este's capital, Ligorio was busy writing a systematic 
antiquarian treatise, adopting a revolutionary new format: that of the alpha- 
betic dictionary.58 The innovation was, however, limited to the organization of 
the material while the majority of the archaeological and antiquarian details, 
taken from his personal archive that had accompanied him on his transfer 
from Rome, were not adequately updated. Many of the themes unrelated to 
the Roman context—with which Ligorio continued to remain in contact— 
suffered more evidently from the aging of the data and the information. Nor 


55 The definition is by Girolamo Mercuriale (De arte gymnastica, ed. Venetiis 1601, p. 18), and 
it echoes those of Agustín, Panvinio, Barbaro, Pighius, and De Grandi, see G. Vagenheim, 
"Les inscriptions ligoriennes,’ IMU 30 (1987), pp. 257-258, and Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, pp. 76 
and 79. 

56 The possible reasons for Pirro Ligorio's absence from the learned commission that ac- 
companied Cardinal Farnese to Sicily are not known (see above, note 47). 

57 Schreurs, Antikenbild, pp. 142147; Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, p. 107. 

58 On the purposes of the work, see the observations of Schreurs (Antikenbild, p. 27) and of 
Coffin (Pirro Ligorio, p.143), who considers that the alphabetical version of the Antiquities 
“marks the desire of the pedant to make his ideas and knowledge more readily available 
to a reader”. 
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was his birthplace an exception, as he had left it some forty years earlier and 
he had shown himself to be unaware of its important antiquarian discover- 
ies, which had taken place in the latter half of the 16th century following the 
town planning measures of Pedro de Toledo y Zúñiga, viceroy from 1532 to 1553; 
these discoveries were instead recorded by the Neapolitan antiquarians who 
were eyewitnesses to them.59 

Absorbed as he was by the tasks dictated by his role in the court,8? but, it can 
reasonably be supposed, also by now an old man and tired out from the bitter 
events that had occurred during his final phase in Rome, Ligorio probably did 
not have enough energy to update his knowledge and to follow the new trend 
in antiquarian studies, in which fresh contexts and themes were irreversibly 
making themselves felt. Sicily was also part of this, with its wealth of antiqui- 
ties, and there in the last decades of the 16th century, alongside the historical- 
antiquarian works, a cartographic image was also becoming widely known, 
thanks to the graphic representation of its most important cities included in 
the gigantic initiative of the six volumes of Civitates orbis terrarum by Georg 
Braun and Franz Hogenberg (1572-1617) (Fig. 6.5), a repertory not unrelated to 


59  OnLigorio's knowledge of the antiquities of Naples see Schreurs, Antikenbild, pp. 51-74 
(in note 7 a passage of a letter in 1559 from Agustín to Orsini in which the project is men- 
tioned of a never-published work on the coins of Neapolis), and I. Campbell, Pirro Ligorio. 
Libri di diverse antichità di Roma. Libri VI, X, XI, XII, XIV, XVI, XXIV, XXXVI. Oxford— 
Bodleian Library, ms. Canonici Ital. 138, Edizione nazionale delle opere di Pirro Ligorio 
(Rome: 2016), pp. xi, 113 (fol. 83). The most up-to-date information on the finds in the 
latter half of the century stems from Pietro Antonio Lettieri (+ 1562), author of a report 
on the ancient Roman Serino aqueduct, also called Aqua Augusta (published much later 
in L. Giustiniani, Dizionario geografico ragionato del Regno di Napoli, vol. 6 (Naples: 1803), 
pp. 382-341), from the work Del sito et lodi della città di Napoli (Naples: 1566), by Giovanni 
Tarcagnota, alias Lucio Fauno (1490/1500-1566) and, above all, by Fabio Giordano 
(1539/1540-1589), author of a Descriptio Campaniae, veterumque monumentorum in ea 
existentium, now still in the manuscript stage (Naples, Biblioteca Nazionale "Vittorio 
Emanuele III, MS x111.B.26). On Tarcagnota, an implacable rival of Ligorio, see M.D. 
Davis, “Alli lettori,” in L. Fauno, Antichità della città di Roma [1548] (2008), pp. 10-14 ed. on- 
line at http://archiv.ub.uni-heidelberg.de/artdok/580/, and G. Tallini, "Nuove coordinate 
biografiche per Giovanni Tarcagnota da Gaeta (1508-1566), Italianistica 42 (2013), 105-126, 
and see Schreurs, Antikenbild, pp. 27-28, note 53. On Giordano see G. Rea, Scavi archeolog- 
ici e scoperte di antichità nella città di Napoli nella Historia Neapolitana di Fabio Giordano, 
Dissertation (Naples: University Federico 11, 2011/2012). The relations between Ligorio and 
Giordano have been dealt with by G. Rea and by this writer in the course of alecture titled 
"Antico e identità negli studi antiquari su Neapolis. Pirro Ligorio e Fabio Giordano" in the 
doctoral seminar “Grecità e Mezzogiorno. Ricerca e perdita di un'identità’, organized by 
Eduardo Federico on 31 January 2014 at the University Federico 11 of Naples. 

60 See in this regard Schreurs, Antikenbild, p. 140, and Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, pp. 72-81. 
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FIGURE 6.5 Map of Catania, in Braun-Hogenbergh, Civitates Orbis Terrarum, 1598 
© COURTESY OF OZGUR TUFECKI, HISTORIC CITIES RESEARCH PROJECT 


the successive study visits to Sicily made by Cluverius (1616) and Gualtherius 
(1620).°! The journey to Sicily made by the Augustinian Father Angelo Rocca 
(1545-1620) took place in 1584, and from that experience stemmed the mak- 
ing of thirteen views of five cities for an (unfinished) atlas of the cities.°? The 
personal circumstances of Pirro Ligorio, who died in Ferrara in 1583, did not 
enable him to gather the fruits of this new trend in historical and antiquarian 
studies. 


61 Ina period between 1567 and 1580, Roman publishers took an interest in Sicilian cartog- 
raphy with the publication of the plans of Messina and Palermo by Antoine Lafréry and 
Claude Duchet, respectively, famous publishers of works on Roman antiquities. 

62 On these cartographic initiatives in the late 16th century, as well as for the historical- 
antiquarian works of Fazello and Maurolico, reference is mainly made to P. Militello, 
Ritratti di città in Sicilia e a Malta (16th-17th-century) (Palermo: 2008), and M.I. Gulletta, 
“Città ‘ritratte’ per un viaggio in Sicilia alla fine del xvi secolo (disegni raccolti da P. Angelo 
Rocca, 1584),” in Viaggio in Sicilia. Racconti, segni e città ritrovate (Caltanissetta/Rome: 
2014), pp. 351-376. 
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1a) LIGORIO, Turin, Archivio di Stato, a.111.3.J.1, cc. 169v-172v.6? 


AGRAGANTO che 
Agragantes, et i Greci particolarmente, 
AGRAGAS e AGRAGANTOS è prin- 
cipalmente nome di Monte, et Città, in 


alcuni scrivono 


parte aspro et forte, esso et la città istessa 
nella Sicilia. La quale si diceva Agrigento, 
et Gergente, come scrivono Tito Livio, et 
Dionysio nelle gesti di Marco Marcello, 
et etiandio, Plutarcho, et alcuni come 
la scrisser Philisto, et Callistrato, con 
il K AKRAGANTOS, nel nominativo 
AKPATA®, tirando il nome dall'asprez- 
za et fortezza delluogo. Et di essa varietà 
anchora, scrisse il scholiasta di Stesichoro 
poeta [...] Questa Agragante addunque 
di Sicilia fu detta o dal fiume, et Monte, 
oppure dal figliolo di Iove et di Asteropo, 
figliola dell'Oceano ... Et stamparono nei 
loro Danari il Granchio, et l'Aquila, et la 
Perdice, et il Hierace, per mostrare il loro 
valore, ch'era nei fatti di Mare et di Terra 
ferma [...]. 

AGRAGAS, et ACRAGAS etAcraganto 
è Monte che 
città [...]. 

AGRIGENTINI, 
(sic) che i Girgentini, per che la città 


sosteneva la sudetta 


sono i medesimo 
loro fu detta Agrigento, et Gergento, 
et di essi habitatori nella Sicilia, che fu 
detta anche Agraganto, et Agragas, et 


AGRAGANTO which 
Agragantes, and the Greeks in particular 
as ATPATAX and ATPATANTE?2 is prin- 
cipally the name of Monte, and City, in 


some write 


part rough and strong, is the city itself of 
Sicily, Which was called Agrigento, and 
Gergente, as Titus Livius and Dionysius 
wrote it, in the exploits of Marcus 
Marcellus, and also, Plutarch, and others 
such as Philistus, and Callistratus wrote it, 
with K as AKPATANTO?,, in the nomina- 
tive AKPATAY, expressing the harshness 
and strength of the place. And the name 
from variety also wrote, as the scholiast 
of Stesichorus the poet [...]. Thus this 
Agragante in Sicily was said either of the 
river, and hill, or of the son of Jupiter and 
of Asteropus, daughter of the Ocean [...] 
And on their coins they stamped the crab, 
and the eagle, and the perdix, and the 
hawk, to show their value, which was in 
the field of the sea and of mainland [...]. 

AGRAGAS, and ACRAGAS and 
Acraganto is a mount, which supported 
the aforesaid city [...]. 

AGRIGENTINES are the same as 
the Girgentines, as their city was called 
Agrigento, and Gergento, and the inhabit- 
ants thereof in Sicily, which was called also 
Agraganto, and Agragas, and Acragante, 


63 Underthe entry AGRAGAS, Ligorio also gives various sites of the Sicilian city (see fol. 169, 
“città dell'Eubea" and “un’altra seconda città nell'isola di Cypri" [transl.: “city of Euboea" 


"another second city in the island of Cyprus"]. 
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Acragante, in lingua siciliana Gelota, 
per che essi Agrigentini sono tra Geloti 
popoli siciliani, o Sicani. Et veneravano 
la imagine di Gillias tra gli loro iddij che 
sono Proserpina, Cerere et Iove, et co- 
stui fu cosi adorato per la bontà sua. Lo 
quale fu nobilissimo huomo Agrigentino 
manifesto ad molti per la sua fama, et tra 
gli altri scrittori, Valerio Maximo, d'esso 
nel quinto libro ragiona dove dice esse- 
re stato, non solo liberale, ma la istessa 
liberalità. Era costui molto splendido, et 
facultoso, ma molto pit era abondante 
di generosità, che di ricchezze, et sempre 
più occupato nel spendere, che nell'accu- 
mulare, tal che la casa sua pareva la fa- 
brica della liberalità et opulentia. Perché 
quivi si fabricavano cose per servigio della 
Republica. Di quivi ogni di uscivano, feste 
e conviti, allegrissimi, et premi di Hilarità 
et Laetitia [...]. 


1b) AREZZO, De situ ..., 59-60. 


RAUSA 


in the Sicilian Gelese language, so that 
the Agrigentines are among Gelotes, 
Sicilian peoples, or Sicanes. And they 
worshipped the image of Gillias among 
their gods who are Proserpina, Ceres and 
Jupiter, and so was he worshipped for his 
goodness. Who was a most noble man of 
Agrigento know by many due to his fame, 
and among the other writers, Valerius 
Maximus, in his fifth book reasons, say- 
ing that he had been not just liberal, but 
liberality itself. He was very splendid, and 
wealthy, but he was far more abundant 
in his generosity than in his riches, and 
ever more occupied in spending than in 
accumulating, so that his house seemed 
the factory of liberty and opulence. 
Because there they made things to serve 
the Republic. And there every day there 
were feasts and guests, all very happy, 
and prizes of Hilarity (Mirth) and Laetitia 


(Joy) [...]. 


In foro recentioris urbis lapis est marmoreus his inscriptus literis CONCORDIAE AGRI- 
GENTINORUM SACRUM / RESPUBLICA LILYBETANORUM DEDICANTIBUS / M. HA- 
TERIO CANDIDO PROCOSS. ET L. / CORNELIO MARCELLO Q.54 / PR. PR.Plura erant 
in illa vetere templa egregie facta, |...] Alterum Palladis ut lib. 13. Scripsit Diodorus [...] 
Agrigentini turrim Puzellarum appellant. Item et Sanctum Gregorium alterum, quod 
adhuc stat. Tertium Iovis templum fuit |...] Lapidicinae, nunc la Cavetta prope urbem, 
unde a Carthaginensium magno captivorum numero columnae et lapides exempti sunt. 
Item et aquaeductus ab his plures subterranei fabricati memoria dignissimi, Phaeaci, qui 
de cuiusdam Phaeaci nomine dicebantur. 

Cf. AREZZO, Del sito ..., 260. 


64  CIL,X,7192. 
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1c) FAZELLO, Le due deche ..., 181-185, 193-194. 


Ma a nostri tempi, non si trova alcuno di 
quelli edifici, che sia integro, ma si vede 
ogni cosa rovinata e per terra. Il che non 
tanto é avvenuto per cagion de' tempi, e 
della vecchiezza, quanto per trascuraggi- 
ne de' nostri vecchi, i quali miseramente 
hanno lasciato rovinar quelle cose, che 
con poca spesa di piccoli puntelli, e pochi 
sostegni, potevano lungamente tenere in 
piedi. Il che hanno fatto, ò per fuggir la 
spesa, ò la fatica, e non è stato senza gran- 
dissima iattura, e danno della posterità, 
e dell’arte del fabricare. Ma quelle cose, 
che pur anchora si possono discernere tra 


quelle rovine, son queste. 


Rovine & Anticaglie d'Agrigento 

Vedesi qualche vestigio del Tempio d’E- 
sculapio, il quale era maravigliosissimo, 
ch'era posto verso Ponente da quella 
parte, che va verso Eraclea, come scrive 
Polibio nel primo libro. (...) Di questo 
Tempio si vedono hoggi in piedi sola- 
mente due Colonne, & alcune altre se 
ne vedono a giacere nella vigna di Luigi 
Portulena, presso alla casa de’ contadini e 
lavoratori di detta vigna. 


Tempio di Giove in Agrigento 

Eravi un'altro Tempio dedicato a Giove 
Olimpio, et era lontano da quel d’Escula- 
pio poco meno d’un terzo di miglio, e si 
dice, che questo era de’ maggiori Tempi, 
che fussero in tutta la Sicilia, si come 
afferma Diodoro, et anchor hoggi ce lo 
dimostra il sito, e'l giro, perche la sua lun- 
ghezza era di trecento, e quaranta piedi, la 
larghezza era di sessanta, e l'altezza senza 


But in our times, none of the buildings ex- 
ists whole, but one sees everything ruined 
and on the ground. Which has happened 
not so much due to time and old age, as 
through the neglect of our old people, 
who miserably allowed the things to be- 
come ruined, when by spending little 
on small props and a few supports, they 
could long have stood there. What they 
did, either to avoid the expense, or the 
effort, has not been without very great ca- 
lamity, to the detriment of posterity and 
of the art of building. But those things 
which may still be discerned among the 


ruins are these: 


Ruins and Antiquities of Agrigento 

A few vestiges may be seen of the Temple 
of Aesculapius, which was most marvel- 
lous, and which was located to the west 
in that part going towards Eraclea, as 
Polybus writes in his first book. (...) Today 
of this temple one sees standing only 
two columns, & a number of others can 
be seen lying in the Vineyard of Luigi 
Portulena, near the house of the peasants 
and labourers in this vineyard. 


Temple of Jupiter at Agrigento 

There was another temple dedicated to 
Jupiter Olympius and it was slightly less 
than one-third of a mile from that of 
Aesculapius, and it is said that this was 
one of the biggest temples there was in 
all Sicily, as stated by Diodorus, and even 
today this is shown by its site and its cir- 
cuit because its length was three hundred 
and forty feet, its width was sixty and 
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i fondamenti era cento e venti piedi. Le 
mura s'alzavano insieme con le colonne, e 
le colonne in apparenza estrinseca, erano 
di figura ovale, et intrinsecamente erano 
quadre. I portichi del Tempio erano d'al- 
tezza, e di grandezza meravigliosa, e nel 
portico, ch'era verso Levante, si vedeva 
scolpita con bellissimo artificio la guer- 
ra de' Giganti, contra Giove, quando lo 
volsero cacciar di cielo. Nell'altro portico, 
ch'é volto a Ponente, era la rovina di Troia, 
lavorata con si bella, et artificiosa manie- 
ra, che le figure parevano piu tosto vive, 
che scolpite. La guerra Cartaginese fu ca- 
gione, che non si finisse il tetto, che s'era 
cominciato prima, che la guerra si moves- 
se. Et anchor che il resto della fabrica in 
successo di tempo rovinasse, non dimeno 
una parte, ch'era appoggiata a tre Giganti, 
et a certe colonne, stette un gran tempo 
in piedi, laquale é tenuta dalla città d'A- 
grigento per memoria insino al di d'hog- 
gi, e l'hanno aggiunta alle lor bandiere. 
Ma questa anchora, per trascuraggine de 
gli Agrigentini, rovinò l'anno MCCCCI, 
à nove dì del mese di Decembre. Et in 
quel luogo a’ nostri tempi non si vede 
altro, che un grandissimo monte di pie- 
tre, il qual dal vulgo è detto il palazzo de’ 
Giganti. [...] 

Il terzo tempio, degno di memoria, era 
dedicato a Ercole, e non era molto lontan 
dalla piazza, come narra Cicerone nel 
vi libro delle Verrine, et era separato dal 
Tempio di Giove, solamente dalla strada, 
et era visitato molto religiosamente in 
que’ tempi dell’antica superstizione. [...] 
Di questo tempio a gran fatica è in piedi 
una colonna, la quale è quella, che si vede 
dritta, appresso al Tempio di Giove, tra 


RAUSA 


its height without the foundation was 
one hundred and twenty feet. The walls 
went up together with the columns, and 
the columns in their outer appearance 
were oval in shape, and square inter- 
nally. The porticoes of the temple were 
high and of marvellous size, and in the 
portico towards the east could be seen, 
sculpted with beauty and skill, the war 
of the Giants against Jupiter, when they 
wanted to evict him from heaven. In the 
other portico, facing west, was the ruin of 
Troy, worked in such a beautiful and skil- 
ful manner that the figures seemed alive 
rather than sculpted. The Carthaginian 
war was the cause of the roof not being 
completed, which had been started be- 
fore the war began. And again why the 
rest of the building was eventually ruined, 
although a part of it which was propped 
against three Giants, and some columns, 
remained standing for a long time and 
are is kept in the city of Agrigento until 
this very day, to be remembered, and they 
have been added to their flags. But again, 
due to the neglect of the Agrigentines 
they collapsed in the year MCCCCI on the 
gth of December. And in that place in our 
days there is no more to be seen than a 
great heap of stones, which is called by 
the common people the Giants’ Palace. 
[...]. 

The third temple worthy of memory 
was dedicated to Hercules, and was not 
very far from the square, as Cicero tells 
us in the sixth book of the Verrinae and 
was separated from the Temple of Jupiter 
only by the road, and was visited very re- 
ligiously in those times of ancient super- 
stition. [...] Of this temple one column 
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que’ monti di sassi, che anchor hoggi si 
chiama il Tempio d'Ercole, peroche lal- 
tre son rovinate, e sono in quel monte di 


rovine. 


Tempio di Concordia in Agrigento 

Il Quarto Tempio era dedicato alla 
Concordia, et era lontan da quel d'Erco- 
le, quasi un mezo miglio verso Levante, 
e fu edificato dagli Agrigentini, a spese 
de' Lilibetani, poi che'essi hebbero vitto- 
ria di loro. Il che anche é confermato da 
una tavola di marmo, ch'é nella piazza 
d'Agrigento nuovo, dove sono scritte in 
lettere maiuscole queste parole: CON- 
CORDIAE AGRIGENTINORUM SACRVM / 
RESPVBLICA LILIBITANORVM / DE- 
DICANTIBVS. M. ATTERIO CANDIDO / 
PROCOS: ET, L. CORNELIO MAR/CELLO. 
Q. PR.PR.®, cioè, Tempio della Concordia 
degli Agrigentini, fatto dalla Republica 
de' Lilibitani, dedicato da Marco Atterio 
Candido, Proconsolo, e da Lucio Cornelio 
Marcello Quinto, Pro pretore. 

Una grandissima parte di questo 
Tempio, si vede anchora integra nella 
Chiesa di S. Gregorio dalle Rape, già ve- 
scovo d'Agrigento. 


Tempio di Giunone Lacinia in Agrigento 

Il quinto Tempio era dedicato a Giunone 
Lacinia, di cui fa mentione Diodoro, dove 
era una tavola di mano di Zeusi, nella 
qual era dipinta una Giunone, con bellis- 
simo artificio [...]. 


65 CIL,X, 7192. 
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is with great difficulty standing, which 
is the one looking straight close to the 
Temple of Jupiter, among those heaps 
of stones still today called the Temple of 
Hercules, because the others are ruined, 
and are in that mound of ruins. 


Temple of Concordia at Agrigento 

The Fourth Temple was dedicated to 
Concordia, and was about half a mile away 
from the one of Hercules, towards the 
east, and was built by the Agrigentines, at 
the expense of the Lilybetans, as they had 
gained a victory over them. Which is also 
confirmed by a marble plaque, standing 
in the square of new Agrigento, with the 
following words written in capital let- 
ters: CONCORDIAE AGRIGENTINORUM 
SACRVM / RESPVBLICA LILIBITANORVM 
| DEDICANTIBVS. M. ATTERIO CANDI- 
DO / PROCOS: ET, L. CORNELIO MAR/ 
CELLO. Q. PR.PR. [see note 65] that is, 
Temple of Concordia of the Agrigentines, 
made by the Republic of the Lilybitanes, 
dedicated by Marcus Atterius Candidus, 
Proconsul, and by Lucius Cornelius 
Quintus, Pro Praetor. 

A very large part of this temple can 
still integrally be seen in the Church of 
San Gregorio dalle Rape [of the turnips], 
a former bishop of Agrigento. 


Temple of Juno Lacinia at Agrigento 

The fifth temple was dedicated to Juno 
Lacinia, mentioned by Diodorus, where 
there was a painting by the hand of 
Zeuxis, on which was depicted a Juno, 
with consummate skill [...]. 
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Tempio di Pudicitia in Agrigento. Torre 
delle pulcelle 

Il sesto Tempio, era dedicato alla 
Pudicitia, il quale (eccetto il Tempio di 
Giove) era celebratissimo, et era lon- 
tano dal Tempio della Concordia poco 
pit di mezo miglio, posto in un cantone 
della città verso Levante, et hoggi é detto 
la torre della Pulcelle, e vi sono alcune 
Colonne fesse, le quali non essendo dato 
lo qualche aiuto, rovineranno un giorno, 
con tutto il resto del Tempio. 


Tempio di Proserpina in Agrigento 

Il settimo Tempio ch'era in Agrigento, 
era quel di Proserpina, religiosissimo ve- 
ramente, e visitato dagli Agrigentini con 
gran frequenza di popoli, e con grandis- 
sima divotione, per cagion del quale, 
Pindaro nelle sue Olimpie, chiamó la città 
d'Agrigento, stanza, e seggio di Proserpina 


m 


Tempio di Castore e Polluce in Agrigento 
Lottavo Te(m)pio d'Agrigento, fu dedi- 
cato a Castore, e Polluce, come afferma 
Pindaro nel medesimo luogo, il quale era 
di bello artificio, e di meravigliosa archi- 
tettura. E fecero gli Agrigentini questo 
Tempio, perche eglino havevano Castore 
e Polluce in grandissima veneratione, 
e facevano in honor loro le feste, dette 
Teogenie. Ma in che parte della città fus- 
sero questi ultimi due Te(m)pi, io non 
l'ho potuto sapere per vestigio alcuno; ma 
quello che noi diremo adesso, é be(n)de- 
gnissimo di maraviglia. 


Tempio di Vulcano in Agrigento 
Egli era fuor delle mura d'Agrigento un 
Tempio dedicato a Vulcano, dove hoggi 
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Temple of Pudicitia (Chastity) at Agrigento. 
"Torre delle pulcelle" 

The sixth temple was dedicated to 
Pudicitia and was (except for the Temple 
of Jupiter) very famous, and was just over 
half a mile from the Temple of Concordia, 
inacorner of the city towards the east, and 
is today known as “la torre delle Pulcelle”, 
and there are some split Columns which, 
not being given any support, will one day 
collapse, with all the rest of the Temple. 


Temple of Proserpina at Agrigento 

The seventh temple that was at Agrigento 
was the one of Proserpina, truly most re- 
ligious, and very frequently visited by the 
Agrigentines and with great devotion, 
for which reason Pindar in his Olympian 
Odes called the city of Agrigento the seat 
of Proserpina [...]. 


Temple of Castor and Pollux at Agrigento 
The eighth Temple in Agrigento was dedi- 
cated to Castor and Pollux, as stated by 
Pindar in the same passage, and was a 
fine building of marvellous architecture. 
And the Agrigentines made this temple 
as they greatly venerated Castor and 
Pollux and held feasts in their honour, 
called Theogenies. But in what part of the 
city these last two temples were situated, 
I have been unable to know through any 
vestiges; but what we will now say is most 
worthy of wonder. 


Temple of Vulcan at Agrigento 

Outside of the walls of Agrigento there 
was a Temple dedicated to Vulcan, where 
today stands the Church of Santa Maria 
di Monserrato, according to Solinus who 
says that it was located not far from the 
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è la Chiesa di Santa Maria di Monserrato, 
secondo che scrive Solino, il qual dice, 
ch'egli era posto poco lontan dal lago, nel 
qual si vede andar a galla dell'olio, a cui 
soprastà questo Colle. [...] 

Furono oltre a questi, molti altri Tempi 
in Agrigento degni di memoria, secondo 
ch'io ho potuto ritrar da coloro, c'hanno 
scritto delle lor fabriche; e la cava, d'on- 
de si cavano quelle grandissime pietre, 
ch'entravano in queste fabriche; si chia- 
ma hoggi Cavetta, la quale é vicina alla 
Chiesa di S. Biagio, dove sono due lacu- 
ne, o vero vivai, ó piscine di maravigliosa 
grandezza, fatte a posta per raccogliervi 
dentro l'acque piovane, e son poste sopra 
colonne. 


Anticaglie e rovine d'Agrigento degne di 
maraviglia 

Ma poi da chi fosse rovinata questa cosi 
gran Città, e fosse trasportata nel colle 
vicino a l'antica, che hoggi volgarmente 
è detta Civita, è del tutto rovinata, non si 
vede cosa alcuna intera di quei si belli, e 
grandi edifici, ma alcuni di loro son mezi 
rovinati, e gli altri del tutto son per terra 
coperti da spine, arboscelli, et herbe inu- 
tili, e vili, et alcuni son sepolti da’ terreni, 
e da gli aratri così dentro le mura, come 
fuori, delle quali mura ancora se ne vede 
una parte, e son tali, che facilmente pos- 
sono condurre altrui nella maraviglia 
della lor possanza, e grandezza. Vi si ve- 
dono in oltre pietre di tanta smisurata 
grandezza, che chi non havesse mai ve- 
duto gli obelischi, e le piramidi portate 
d'Egitto, non potrebbe credere, che quel- 
le moli cosi grandi, potessero essere state 
condotte in quel luogo per forza humana, 
e poi poste in alto. Io sono stato spesso 
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lake, in which oil was seen coming to the 
surface, over which rises this hill. [...]. 

Apart from these there were many 
other temples at Agrigento worth recall- 
ing, as I have been able to find from those 
who have written about these buildings. 
And the quarry from which they hew 
great stones, which were used in these 
buildings, today it is called Cavetta and 
is near the Church of San Biagio, where 
there are two lagoons or fish ponds or 
pools of marvellous size, made specifical- 
ly to collect rainwater, and which stand 
on columns. 


Wonderful antiquities and ruins of Agrigento 
But by whom then was such a great city 
as this ruined and transported to the 
nearby hill, which today is commonly 
called Civita. And is wholly ruined, not 
a whole thing can be seen of such fine, 
great buildings. Some of them half ru- 
ined and others completely so, lying on 
the ground and covered by useless, nox- 
ious thorns, bushes and weeds, while 
some of them are buried in the ground 
and ploughed, both within and outside 
of the walls, part of which (walls) can 
still be seen. And they are such as to eas- 
ily bring to wonder at their strength and 
size. Moreover, there can be seen stones 
of such great size that anyone not hav- 
ing seen obelisks and pyramids brought 
from Egypt would not be able to believe 
that such huge masses could have been 
brought to that place by human strength, 
and then placed high up. I have often vis- 
ited those places and have been amazed, 
regarding such a great spectacle, not only 
by the magnificence of such wonder- 
ful things but also by the great power of 
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a vedere quei luoghi, e stando intento a 
cosi gran spettacolo mene sono stupito, 
non solamente per la magnificenza di 
cose tanto meravigliose, ma per la gran 
possanza del tempo, e della invidia della 
fortuna, che hanno guasto, e rovinato cosi 
miseramente ogni cosa. Et havendo molto 
ben considerato ogni cosa, non potetti far 
di non sospirare amaramente, pensando 
a quei bellissimi edifici, a quei superbis- 
simi Templi, a quella Architettura mara- 
vigliosissima, c’hoggi son tutte rovinate. 
[...] Alla cima presso al Tempio si vedo- 
no le rovine di fabbriche grandissime, 
che furon fatte da Manfredi, Giovanni e 
Federigo, di Chiaramonte, e queste rovine 
son molto simili alle rovine antiche. [...] 

Nel paese d’Agrigento si trova un lago, 
nel quale va a galla sempre un certo 
grasso come olio: di cui Plinio nel xxxv 
lib. al cap. xv, parla a questa foggia. [...] 
Questa fonte à miei tempi si trova ne gli 
horti d'Angelo Strazzante nominato di 
sopra, nel quale si vede andare a galla 
un'unto come un'olio, il quale raccolto, gli 
Agrigentini adoperano hoggi a medicar 
diverse infermità. 


1d) MAUROLICO, Compendium ..., 35v. 
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time and by the envy of fortune, which 
have spoiled and ruined everything so 
miserably. And after having considered 
everything very well, could not but sigh 
bitterly, thinking of those beautiful build- 
ings and those most superb temples, of 
that most marvellous architecture, all, 
today, lying in ruins [...]. At the top near 
the temple can be seen the remains of 
some very large buildings, which were 
made by Giovanni and Federico Manfredi 
Chiaramonte, and these ruins are much 
the same as the ancient ruins [...]. In the 
precincts of Agrigento there is a lake, 
where a certain oily grease always floats 
up to the surface; and Pliny in chapter 
XV of book xxxv speaks of this phenom- 
enon [...]. In my day this spring is in the 
gardens of Angelo Strazzante, mentioned 
above, in which an oily substance rises to 
the surface, and which, collected, is today 
used by the Agrigentines to medicate var- 
ious illnesses. 


Agrigenti Castellum fuit pensile octo Colosseis statuis, miro artificio, fabricatis imposi- 


tum; cuius effigie pro insignibus Agrigentini utuntur, quae videntur ex victoria, qua de 


Motyensibus triumpharum sumpta, statuis tunc captivorum brachia protendentium fa- 


bricatis, ut superius ex authoritate Pausaniae significatum est. 


Catania 


2a) LIGORIO, Turin, Archivio di Stato, a.111.7.J.5, c. 127v. 


CATANE, et Catana, dice Strabone nel 
libro sesto nelle cose siciliane, fü pria 
chiamata Aetna, come la chiamó Hierone 
secondo scrive Pyndaro che la chiamó 


CATANE, and Catana, as Strabo says 
in his sixth book about the Sicily, was 
first known as Aetna, as it was called by 
Hieron, according to Pindar who called 
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colonia di Hierone, ò edificio, KTIZTOPA 
AETNHS, 
Doppo la morte del re detta Catane, et 


come aedificatore d’Aetna. 


Catanensi, e Catanaei i suoi habitatori 
[...] Haveano nelle loro imprese, Venere, 
Apolline, Pallade, il polypo poste per ro- 
vescio della effigie di Venere, ad Apolline 
il Tripode, a Neptuno il Delphino et il 
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it a colony of Hieron, or a building, 
KTIXTOPA AETNHS, as the builder of 
Aetna. After the death of the king called 
Catane, and its inhabitants “Catanensi” 
and “Catanei” (Le. Catanians) [...]. In 
theirs coins they had Venus, Apollo and 
Pallas, the polyp placed out the reverse 
of the effigy of Venus, the Tripod of that 


Tridente, a Minerva ò Pallade la Civetta of Apollo, the Dolphin and the Trident of 
that of Neptune, and the owl of that of 


Minerva or Pallas, as the Athenians did. 


come faceano gli Atheniesi. 


2b) AREZZO, De Situ ..., 41. 

Erat et Gymnasium prope urbis moenia, non multum a maris littore remotum, quod 
M. Marcellus post captas Syracusas aedificandum curavit, cuius hodie testantur rui- 
nae. Theatrum item ad orientem conversum pulcherrimum, nigro quadratoque lapide 
structum. Extra urbem Amphitheatrum prope Stesichori Himerensis poetae sepulchrum, 
ubi nunc vetus aedicula deiparae Mariae, Betlem nomine, hortique sunt civis, cui Nicolao 
Marum cognomento est, iuxta Stesichoream portam, quam Acidis seu Iacis portam 
appellant. Aquae ductus praeterea adhuc est maximus, qui tunc aquam per structiles 
fornicatosque canales intra moenia ad diversa immissaria ducebat. Memoriae insuper 


proditum, Thermas cum columnis, et epistiliis e marmore fuisse, ubi nunc templum est 


Divae Agathae virginis Catinensis. 
Cf. AREZZO, Del sito ..., 262v. 


2c) FAZELLO, Le due deche ..., 93-94. 


Anticaglie di Catania che si vedono 

Questa città anticamente, verso quel- 
la parte d'onde si va a Nasso, haveva un 
grandissimo, e bellissimo porto, il qual 
essendo stato turato da uno sboccamen- 
to del monte Etna, si vede hoggi pieno 
di grandissimi sassi. Erano in quella an- 
cora tre maravigliosi Teatri, le rovine de' 
quali per fino al di d'hoggi si vedono, e 
quella parte del muro, ch'é volta verso 
Leontini, é una reliquia del Teatro mag- 
giore, la quale per esser di pietre negre 
tirate in quadro, mostra in se stessa una 
grandissima magnificenza. Le reliquie 


Existing antiquities at Catania 

Formerly towards the part that goes 
to Naxos, the city had a very large and 
very beautiful port, which, having been 
blocked up by an outflow from Mount 
Etna, is today full of very large stones. 
There were still three marvellous the- 
atres, the ruins of which even to this day 
can be seen, and that part of the wall 
towards Leontini, is a relic of the largest 
theatre, which being of squared black 
stone is in itself most magnificent. The 
remains of the other (second) theatre 
are near Porta Stesicorea, today called 
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dell'altro Teatro, sono appresso alla porta 
Stesicorea, chiamata hoggi Acida, le quali 
sono di grandissima meraviglia. Il terzo 
mostra le sue vestigia dentro alla città, 
presso alla Chiesa di Sant'Agostino. Erano 
già medesimamente in questa città molti 
Tempij dedicati a diversi Dei, ma il piü 
religioso de gli altri & il pià venerando, 
era quel di Cerere. [...] Questo Tempio 
di Cerere era posto fuor della porta della 
città, chiamata Regia, dove é hoggi il cam- 
panile del Vescovado, e si vedono le sue 
anticaglie, le quali son rinchiuse nella 
Chiesa dello Spirito Santo, che v'é edifi- 
cata sopra. Haveva questa città di Catania 
un Ginnasio [...] le rovine del quale, si ve- 
dono lungo le mura, presso alla marina. 
Eranvi ancora le Terme, con colonne, e ca- 
pitelli, di marmo, e si crede ch'elle fussero 
in quel luogo, dove è hoggi la Chiesa di 
Sant'Agata, e questa è opinione de’ vecchi 
di Catania, havendolo inteso dire da loro 
maggiori. Eranvi anche gli Aquedotti, fatti 
di pietra nera lavorata in quadro, i quali 
conducevan lacque quasi venti miglia 
discosto da una fonte, chiamata volgar- 
mente hoggi la Butta, la qual sorge poco 
lontano dal castel di Paternione, presso al 
monasterio diSanta Maria di Licodia, e da 
cosi lontan paese venivano nella città l'ac- 
que in grandissima abondanza. Una gran 
parte di questi acquedotti, e non punto 
minore di quella, che si vede a Roma, si 
vede ancor hoggi, benché mentre che io 
scriveva questa Historia, ne fusse rovinata 
una gran parte, per far i nuovi bastioni, e i 
nuovi baluardi della città, per fortificarla. 
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Acida,®® and are very marvellous. The 
third one shows its vestiges inside the 
city near the church of Saint Augustin. In 
this city, there were likewise very many 
temples dedicated to various gods, but 
the most religious one of all and the most 
venerable one was that of Ceres. [...] This 
temple of Ceres stood outside of the city 
gate called Regia where today stands the 
campanile of the bishop's palace, and 
its remains may be seen enclosed in the 
church of the Holy Spirit, which is built 
over them. This city of Catania had a 
Gymnasium [...] the ruins of which can 
be seen along the walls near the seaside. 
There, too, were the thermae, with col- 
umns and capitals of marble and it is be- 
lieved that they were in that place where 
the church of Sant'Agata now stands, and 
such is the opinion of the old of Catania, 
who have heard this from their ances- 
tors. There were also aqueducts made of 
squared black stone, conveying the water 
for almost twenty miles from a spring 
commonly known today as La Butta, lo- 
cated not far from Paternione castle [i.e. 
Paternó], at the monastery of Santa Maria 
di Licodia, and from that distant region 
the water was conveyed to the city in the 
greatest abundance. A large part of these 
aqueducts—which are no less than those 
seen at Rome—can be seen to this day, 
although while I was writing this History, 
a large part of them was pulled down to 
make the new bastions and the new bul- 
warks of the city, to fortify it. 


66  Itwasthe old city gate leading to the nearby town of Aci. 
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2d) MAUROLICO, Compendium ..., 35v. 

Catanae autem ad portam, qua iter est Acim, fuit sepulchrum Stesichori poetae testudi- 
natum: quae nunc est aedes S. Mariae Bethleemiticae; unde porta praedicta Stesichoria 
dicebatur. Iuxta quam amphitheatri vetustissimi vestigia apparent, et fornices, extra 
Urbem ad austrum Circus fuit certaminum, cuius vestigia, et testudines gradibus subiec- 
tae adhuc extant. Et paulo superius aquaeductum arcus antiquissimi. Et intra Civitatem 
propre Coenobium S. Augustini Theatrum aliud semirutum. Omnia nigris, excicisque 
saxis, per antiquissima, nobisque ignota Aetnae incendia eructatis, quibus Catanensis 


ager passim abundat. Fuit in aedem Sacrarium Cereris, et signum. 


Lilybeum 


ga) LIGORIO, Turin, Archivio di Stato, a.111.12.J.10, c. 17. 


LILYBAEO, et Lilybaeum, AIAYBAION 
é nome di Promontorio della Sicilia, et é 
uno delli tre Monti alti di essa isola come 
dice Philisto. Et é nome di città del me- 
desimo nome, nell'istesso promontorio, 
et é celebrata da Hecataeo, il quale di- 
scrivendo la forma della Sicilia la chiama 
Trinacria, ció é di tre coscie et gambe, 
et nelli piedi mette i tre promontorij: 
Pachyno verso la Italia, Peloro opposto 
al Scyllaceo, pure verso Italia, et il Ionio 
Mare siculo. Lilybaeo opposto all'Austro 
et al Lybico. Per ció detto Lilybaeo perché 
conspecta alla Libya, secondo Pomponio 
Mela nel secondo libro. Et d'essi parla 
Virgilio, nel terzo dell'Aeneide ET VADA 
DVRA LEGO SAXIS LILYBAEIA CAECIS. 
Chiamasi hoggidi per corrotto nome vul- 
gare Marsala-Lilybuea, lilybaeo, 6 lilyba- 
eus, lilybaeum é il nome gentile de la cosa 
di Lilybaeo, et l'adiettivo lilybeano, lilybe- 
tanus, et Lilybeta et Lilybetanum. 


LILYBAEO — Lilybaeum, | AIAYBAION 
is the name of the Promontory of Sicily, 
and it is one of the three highest hills 
in this island, as Philistus says. And it is 
the name of the city called in the same 
way, on the same promontory. And is 
extolled by Hecataeus who, describing 
the form of Sicily, calls it Trinacria, that 
is, the the three thighs and legs, and in 
their feet, he puts the three promonto- 
ries: Pachino towards Italy, Peloro to- 
wards the promontory of Skylla, and also 
towards Italy, and the sicilian Ionian Sea. 
Lilybeum opposed Austrum [i.e. South] 
and Lybicum [i.e. South/West]. For that 
reason (it was) called Lilybeum being 
opposite Libya, according to Pomponius 
Mela in his second book. And it is spoken 
about by Virgil, in the third of the Aeneid 
ET VADA DVRA LEGO SAXIS LILYBAEIA 
CAECIS. Today it is called by the corrupt- 
ed common name of Marsala-Lilybuea, 
Lilybaeus; Lilybaeum is the ancient 
name for Lilybeum. The adjective is 
Lilybeanus, Lilybetanus, and Lilybaeta and 


Lilybaetanum. 
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gb) AREZZO, De Situ ..., 54. 

In ruinis domus adhuc, quae perantiquae, ac nobilis civitatis apparet testimonium, semi- 
diruta, ubi in quadam fornice inscriptus his literis est lapis®’ 1. CAESAR FL./ VALENTINI / 
PIO FELICI SEMPER AUGUSTO / M. VALERIUS QUINTIANUS V.C. CON / P.S. CLE- 
MENTIAE PIENTIQUE / EIUS SEMPER DICATISSIMUS. Aquaeductus caementitius sex 
ab hinc miliaribus. Complures item fistulae subterraneae parvo itineris spacio in urbem 
ducuntur. Nec multum quidem distant a moeniis magnitudine ad mirabiles lapicidinae, 


unde lapides excise, quibus, ut ipsi Lilybaetani aiunt, Carthaginis muri instructi sunt. 


Cf. AREZZO, Del sito ..., 266v. 
3c) FAZELLO, Le due deche ..., 217. 


Anticaglie della città di Lilibeo 

Ma la città benché ella sia rovinata, e 
per ancora non si sa da chi, per le rovi- 
ne, per gli acquedotti, e per molte anti- 
caglie di mura, e d'altri edifitij, si vede, 
ch'era bellissima, et il Promontorio an- 
cora tiene il nome, peroché Capo Boeo, 
e la Chiesa dedicata a San Giovanni Boeo 
l'anno MDLVI sotto colore di voler, for- 
tificare la città, fu rovinata dagli Agenti 
di Carlo v. Imperadore, l'anno ancora 
MDLVI, volendo far nuovi ripari, e cavando 
i fondamenti tra la detta Chiesa, e le mura 
nuove della città, si trovó un pavimento 
lastricato di marmo assai lungo e ragione- 
volmente largo, e si trovarono anco certe 
Pile da acqua di marmo e grandissimi ac- 
quedotti, per via de' quali si conducevano 
nella Città di Lilibeo l'acque di Raiala, di 
Sadidi, e di Sultani, Fontane, che ritengo- 
no il nome saracino, che son lungi da la 
Città cinque miglia verso Settentrione; e 
si credette communemente da tutti, che 
quello spatio lastricato di marmi, fosse già 
la Piazza della Città di Lilibeo. Fuor della 


67  CIL,X, 7230. 


Antiquities of the town of Lilybeum 

But the city, although ruined—and for 
the moment it is not known by whom—, 
can be seen to have been very beautiful 
from its remains, its aqueducts and many 
of the ruined parts of the walls, and other 
buildings. And the promontory that still 
bears its name, but as Cape Boeo, and the 
church was dedicated to San Giovanni 
Boeo in the year MDLVI, as it was wanted 
to fortify the city, it was ruined by the 
agents of the Emperor Charles v. Again, in 
the year MDLVI, wishing to make fresh re- 
pairs and excavating the foundations be- 
tween said church and the new city walls 
a marble-tiled floor was found, very long 
and reasonably wide. And they also found 
certain marble water basins and very 
large aqueducts, through which water 
was conveyed to the city of Lilybeum 
from Raiala, Sadidi and Sultani, which 
springs have Saracen names and are five 
miles away from the city to the north. And 
it was commonly thought by all that that 
marble-tiled space had formerly been 
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porta si trovano molte cave di Pietre, che 
son sotterra, & incavate a guisa di stanze 
da huomini. 


Messina 
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the city square of Lilybeum. Outside of 
the gate many stone quarries were found 
under the ground dug out so as to make 
rooms for people. 


4a) LIGORIO, Turin, Archivio di Stato, a.111.13.J.11, c. 111.68 


MESSINA, é voce vulgare, per la an- 
tica città di Sicilia, che i latini dico- 
no Messanae, et Messana, et i Greci 
MEXXHNH et MEXXANA alla Dorica, 
della quale havemo detto più oltre nella 
antica parola. Essa fü sempre florida 
per la nobiltà del Sito et porto, et insino 
adhoggidi è illustre et preggia, et se bene 
non hai suoi antichi edificij gli è avenu- 
to come a tante l'altre città della Terra, et 
per insino à Roma ch'era Capo et Regina 
dell’altre anchor essa è stata fracassata 
dall'impio fuoco et Ferro barbarico. [...]. 
Fu Messina adunque molte volte Colonia, 
et de Messeni et di Zanclei siciliani, et 
ancho da Romani habitata, et partico- 
larmente da quelli della Tribù Galeria 
Romana, come si ritrahe dalli suoi epi- 


taphij che vi si trovano [Inscriptions ].99 


The ancient city of Messina, commonly 
called Messanae and Messana, by the 
Latins, and MEXXHNH and MEZZANA 
by the Greeks in the Doric language, and 
we have spoken further on about the old 
word. It was always flourishing due to the 
nobility of its site and its port, and even 
to this day it is illustrious and admired. 
And although it does not have its ancient 
buildings, what has happened to it is what 
has happened to so many other cities on 
earth, even to Rome which was the Head 
and the Queen of the others, yet it was 
sacked and put to fire and the sword by 
the heathen barbarians. [...] Messina was 
therefore many times a colony, inhabited 
by Messinians and the Sicilian Zancleans, 
and also by the Romans, and particularly 
by those of the Roman Galeria tribe, as re- 
ported in their epitaphs to be found there 
[see note 69]. 


68 In fols. 112-113 of the same book, under the entry “Di Messeni popoli”, Ligorio summarizes 
the details of the ancient literary sources on the ancient cities Zancle and Messana. 

69 1 M. SILIVS M. F. GALERIA / PAITVS V.C. / LEG. LEG. III ITALIAE P.FID / CVRATOR 
COLL. / FABR. MES/SANEN. PROCOS. PROVINCIAE / CAMANIAE PROCOS. SICILIAE ET / 
QVAESTOR PROV. AFRICAE / BYZACENAE COM. PALATINVS / TRIBVNVS MILIT. LEG. 
FRETEN / LEGAT. LEG. I ADIVT F. FELIC. / III VIR STLITIBVS IVDICACAN (sic) / 
PATRONVS COLL. FABR. / VI VIR AVG. I.O.M. D.D. (CIL, X, 1044*).—2. L. BAEBIVS L.F. / 
GAL. IVNCINVS / PRAEF. FABR. PRAEF. / COH. IIII RAETORVM / TRIB. MILIT. LEG. XXII / 
DEIOTARIANAE / PRAEF. ALAE ASTVRVM / PRAEF. VEHICVLORVM / LVRIDICVS AEGYP- 
TI (CIL, X, 6976), already known to Bembo, Smetius, and Morillon; Ligorio ignores other 
inscriptions from Messina of the 16th-century tradition, such as CIL, x, 6985-6986.—3. 
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128 RAUSA 
4b) AREZZO, De Situ ..., 64-65. 

Haec igitur a portus sinu, ubi navalia sunt, et palatio regis Federici aedificio, portaque 
castelli ad mare (quod ibi arcem antiquitus fuisse pro certo affirmat) vocata insurgebat 
[...] Pars antiquissimi aquaeductus ante aedem divi Francisci apparet. [...] Effigies duae 
Scipionis et Annibalis antiquitate fere corrosae in maioris templi porta visuntur. Sanctae 
Prophoniae templum Castoris et Pollucis, uti ferunt, antiquitus fuit. Extra vero urbem 
Veneris aediculam, quae prope portam gentilium moenium nominatam in radicibus 
montium, Sanctae Venerae religio dicavit Christiana, quam hodie diruunt. Ac etiam fama 
est Neptuni id fuisse templum, quod Divi Nicolai in lingua Phari ruinis propemodum af- 


fectum hodie vocant. 
Cf. AREZZO, Del sito ..., 270v—271. 


4c) FAZELLO, Le due deche ..., 64, 68. 


Della città di Zancla, e di Messina 

[...] ma hoggi soprale sue rovine [del tem- 
pio di Eracle] è fabricata la Chiesa di San 
Michele poco lontana dal Vescovado. [...] 
E la casa di quest'Eio é quella (si come 
ne fanno fede gli stessi Messinesi) ch'é al 
dirimpetto al Vescovado, la qual mostra 
la sua vecchiezza, e la Chiesa che v'era 
allhora di cui si ragiona é hoggi dedicata 
a S. Michele Archangelo. Io ho una meda- 
glia d'argento, scolpita con molta diligen- 
za, in una banda di cui é una quadriga, 
col giogo trionfale, & intorno sono queste 
parole in lettere greche MESSENION, e 
da l'altra parte è una Lepre. [...] Vedonsi 
ancora in Messina dinanzi la porta del 
Duomo due statue di pietra, che son 
molto antiche, e quasi consumate dalla 
vecchiezza, le quali erano l'imagini d'An- 


nibale, e di Scipione, mentre erano vivi. 


About the City of Zancle, and of Messina 
[...] but today on its ruins [of the temple 
of Heracles] is built the Church of St. 
Michael not far from the Bishop's palace. 
[...] and the house of this Eius is the one 
(as told by the Messinians themselves) 
opposite the Bishop's Palace, which shows 
its age, and the church which was there 
then which we are talking about is today 
dedicated to St. Michael Archangel. I have 
a silver medal, very diligently worked, on 
one side of which is a quadriga, with a 
triumphant yoke, and around it are these 
words in Greek letters MESSENION, and 
on the other side there is a Hare [...]. 
Moreover, to be seen in Messina before 
the door of the Cathedral are two stone 
statues, which are very old, and almost 
consumed by age, which were the image 
of Hannibal and of Scipio, when they 
were alive. 


CERERI FRVGIF. / SACRVM / P. EGNATIVS P. FIL. / GALER. PROCVLVS / MAGISTER VI 
VIR / AVGVSTALIS PAT/RONVS MESSANEN. / IIII VIR QVINQVNN. / ET PRAEFECTVS 
FABR.NN / SVA PECVN. DEDICAV. (CIL, X, 1043*). 
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4d) MAUROLICO, Compendium ..., fol. 35v. 
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Domus Heii Mamertini, in qua Cicero susceptus cum Sacrario Herculis [...] Ea sunt 


prope Palatium Archiepiscopalem. Templum Pollucis, quae nunc est aedes S. Porphonia. 


Templum Jovis fuit aedes S. Gregorii extra porta Gentilium moenium, nuper subversa. 


Non longe ab eo fuit Templum Veneris parvum, et vetustissimum. 


Palermo 


5a) LIGORIO, Turin, Archivio di Stato, a.111.15,J.13, c. 45-45v.79 


PANORMO, PANORMUS,IIANOPMOX., 
et IANOPMQON, è nome di più città e di 
più porti. Luna è antichissima città di 
Sicilia, dalla quale Polybio dice Panormini 
i populi i quali tennero la guerra contro 
Romani et contra de Carthaginesi, et 
poscia, da Romani accettati nell'amici- 
tia, fu fortissimamente tenuta la città 
da Carthaginesi combattendo contro di 
Romani. [...] PANORMO, anchora nella 
medesima città fu palude, donde fu ca- 
vato il porto da un lato, della quale pa- 
lude scrive Polybio. [...] Fu detta la città 
Panormos, dall’havere il porto sicuro 
da ogni vento, et etiandio da ogni vento 
commodo à potervisi salvare: per che per 
ogni vento vi si entra, et prende posto, et 
in essa sono alcune memorie in marmo 
scritte.?° Nelle medesimo [sic] case di 


PANORMO, PANORMUS,IIANOPMOX., 
and IIANOQPMON is the name of sev- 
eral cities and several ports. One is a 
very ancient city of Sicily, about which 
Polybus says: Panormitans, the peoples 
who were at war with the Romans and 
against the Carthaginians, and afterwards 
whose friendship was accepted by the 
Romans. The city was very strongly held 
by the Carthaginians fighting against the 
Romans. [...] PANORMO, again in said 
city there was a marsh where the port 
was built on one side, about which marsh 
Polybus writes. [...] The city was called 
Panormos, because it had a safe harbour 
against all winds, and being convenient, 
whatever the wind, to be safe therein so 
that for every wind one could enter it 
and find a place there; and in it there are 


70 . C.FAVONIVS C. L. PACHINVS / V.F. SIBI ET SVIS LIBERTIS / LIBERTABVS POSTERISQVE 
| EORVM / IN FR. P. XVI IN AGR. P. XXII / I.D. I. Q. O. C. S. Q. V. (CIL, X, 1076*).—2. 
"In una Tabola di marmo" (On a marble slab): DIS MANIBVS SACR. / P. FLAVINIVS P.F. 
GELVS / PRISCIANA VXOR EIVS / VIVENS FECER / ET H. S.S. / CVRANT P. FLAVIN. 
SER. EOR. (CIL, X, 1077*).—3. PORTV ... NO SERV. SAC. / C. CANIDIVS C.F. POBLIC / 
SABINVS EQ. SING. / AVG. N. TVRM. VENOCI / V. S. L. M.; “nell’altro lato era scritto” 
(on the other side was written): NEPTVNO EQVESTER / H. LOCVS SACER / V. V. (CIL, X, 
1074*).—4. "In un altro [sic] Taboletta" (on another small slab): CIRCENIAE FELICITAT / 
VIX. ANN. XXVIII M.X / D. XXV / M. CIRCENIVS CALLIDVS / NEGOT. PANORM. SORORI / 
SVAE CASTISSIMAE POS. / L. D. I. CIVIL (CIL, X, 1075*).—5. “In un altro marmo” (on 
another marble slab): VLPIO SEVERO / NARETVS / EQ. SING. AVG. CVR. / BVSTORE- 
NIS VIX. ANN. XXX / MANSVETVS / H. B. M. F. (CIL, X, 7290); Ligorio is addicted to the 
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Panormo in Sicilia si trova quest’altra de- 
dicatione fatta a Giove Panompheo da 
Tito Trimidio Gallo della Tribu Poblicia. 
Singulare cavalliero augustale, fatta per 
voto della sua salute.” [...] Et d'essa città 
alletate nostra havemo conosciuti duoi 
illustri huomini fratelli, M. Francesco 
Philosopho, et M. Ioanbaptista Musico 
Sansonij, nuova Musa panhormita, che 
non havuto pari nel suonare la lyra. Et 
ancora della istessa citta M. Thomaso 
Lauretti, eccellente pittore.?2 


5b) FAZELLO, Le due deche ..., 240—241, 263. 


Di questa cosa sono in Palermo le me- 
morie scolpite in marmo, fatte al tempo 
di Severo Imperatore con lettere latine. 
Peroché in una pietra di marmo qua- 
dra, ch'é dinanzi alla chiesa maggiore, 
sotto alla finestra grande della casa del 
Vescovado si leggono l'infrascritte parole 


[Inscription]. 


RAUSA 


some inscriptions written on marble (see 
note 70). In the same houses in Palermo 
in Sicily is this other dedication to Jupiter 
Panompheum by Titus Trimidius Gallus 
of the Poblicia tribe. An imperial horse 
guard, made as a vow for his health (see 
note 71). [...] And in this city in our time 
we have known two illustrious broth- 
ers, M. Francesco (Philosopher) and 
M. Ioanbaptista (Musician) Sansonij, a 
new Muse of Palermo, who has no equal 
in playing the lyre. And again, in the same 
city M. Thomaso Lauretti, an excellent 
painter (see note 72). 


Of this in Palermo there are the inscrip- 
tions sculpted on marble, made at the 
time of Emperor Severus in Latin letters. 
On a squared marble stone that is before 
the main church, under the large window 
of the Bishop's Palace, these words were 
written (see note 73). 


late 15th-century collection drawn up by the Copyist A of Cyriacus of Ancona (Florence, 
Biblioteca Marucelliana A 79 1, fol. 46v); see CIL, X, xxxv, and CENSUS, ID 63909. 6. 

71 IOVI OPTIMO MAXIMO / PANOMPHAEO / SACRVM / T. TRIMIDIVS T.F. POPLIC. / 
GALLVS EQ. SING. AVG. / ANN. XVI / VOT. SOL./ L.M. (CIL, X,1073*). 

72 The painter Tommaso Laureti, called the Sicilian (1530-1602), designer of the Fountain 
of Neptune in Bologna, mentioned also more extensively in the Trattato di alcune cose 
appartenenti alla nobiltà delle arti (after 1573; Turin, Archivio di Stato, a.11.16.29; tran- 
scription of a long summary in Schreurs, Antikenbild, pp. 402-435) regarding his graphic 
projects—the object of criticism—for the monument at Bologna, see extensively ibid., 
pp. 121-135, cf. also Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, p. 135. 

73 IMP: CAES: L. SEPTIMIO SEVERO PIO PERTI: AVG: PAR: ADIABEN: ARABICO P.M. TRI: 
P. VII. IMP: XI. COS: II. P.P. PROCOS. V. IMP: CAES: DIVI ANTONINI PII GERMANICI. 
SARMATICI DIVI COMMODI FRATRI D. ANTONINI PII NEPOTI S. ADRIANI PRONEP: 
DIVI TRAIANI PARTICI AB. D. NERVAE ADNEPOTI INDVLGENTISSIMO, AC CLEMEN- 
TISSIMO PRINCIPI NOSTRO REPVB: PANORMITANORVM P. SATYRI, DONATI ET M. 
MARCI RVFFINI D.D. (CIL, X, 727). 
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In un'altra porta posta nella medesi- 
ma entrata della piazza d'onde dalla Città 
vecchia si va alla chiesa, era in terra una 
Pietra di marmo, la qual per mia opera fu 
portata al Palazzo maggiore, in cui erano 
scritte queste parole [Inscription ]."^ 

Alla porta anchora d'una casa privata, 
la quale è nella via più famosa della Città 
vecchia, era una pietra commessa nel 
muro, la qual medesimamente fu portata 
in Palazzo, dove erano intagliate queste 
parole [Inscription]. 

A la chiesa medesimamente di Santa 
Maria Maddalena, la quale é vicina a 
Portanuova, é una pietra di marmo an- 
tica, la quale nuovamente é stata posta 
nella basa di una colonna, vi si vedono 
alcune lettere, che confermano questo 
medesimo, e dicon cosi [Inscription ]."6 

In un'altra pietra anchora, la qual per 
negligenza de' Palermitani si giace neglet- 
ta in terra, dedicato, & inscritto a Adriano 
Imperatore si leggono in ultimo queste 
dui parole?" [Inscription]. [...] Alla soglia 
del tempio [chiesa dei SS. Pietro e Paolo] 
è un'altra pietra in terra, di marmo, che 
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On another door in the same entrance 
to the square from which one goes from 
the old town to the Church there was a 
marble stone on the ground, which at my 
behest was taken to the Palazzo Maggiore, 
on which the following words were writ- 
ten (see note 74). 

And on the door of a private house, 
which is in the most famous road in the 
old town, there was a stone inserted in 
the wall, which was likewise taken to the 
Palace, with these words carved on it (see 
note 75). 

Likewise, in the Church of Santa Maria 
Maddalena, which is close to Portanuova, 
on an ancient marble stone, which has 
recently been placed at the base of a col- 
umn, there are some letters which con- 
firm the above, saying [...] (see note 76). 

On yet another stone, which due to 
the negligence of the Palermitans lies 
neglected on the ground, dedicated and 
inscribed to the Emperor Hadrian, these 
two words can be read (see note 77). 
[...] At the threshold of the temple [the 
Church of Saints Peter and Paul] there is 


74 | IMP: CAES: M. AVRELIO ANTONINO AVG: DIVI ANTONII ADRIANI E. P. DIVI TRAIANI 
PARTH: ADNEPOT DIVI NERVAE NEPOTI PONT: MAX: TRIB: POT: XVII COS. III R.P. 
PANORMIT: (CIL, X, 7277). 

75 | IMP: CAES: L. SEPTIMI SEVERI PII PERTINACIS AVGVSTI ARABICI ADIABENICI 
PARTHICI M. TRIBUNITIA POTESTATE VII. IMP. XI COS: II. PP. ET IMP: CAES: M. 
AVRELII ANTONINI AVG: TRIB: POT: DOMINO INDVLGENTISSIMO RESPVB: PANORMI- 
TANA LI: VIR: P. SATYRI DONATI ET M. MARCI RVFFINI D.D. (CIL, X, 7275). 

76 IVLIAE AVG: IMP: CAES: L. SEPTIMII SEVERI PERTINACIS AVGV: PII PARTHICI ARA- 
BICI, ET PARTHICI ADIABENICI P. M. TRIB: POT: III. IMP. V. COS: II. PP. RESP: PANOR- 
MITANORVM (CIL, X, 7272). 

77 | RESPVBLICA PANORMII (CIL, X, 7270). 
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per lo continuo passar de gli huomini é 
quasi logora, nella qual si trova questo 
frammento di lettere latine: AVRELIO 
IMPERATORI.7? 


Segesta 


6a) LIGORIO, Turin, Archivio di Stato, a.111. 


EGESTA, città di Sicilia, che alcuni dicon 
essere stata edificata, da Aenea, che di 
poi fü detta Segesta, et nominata da 
Egesta, figliola di Hippoto, trasportata 
quivi da Aceste da Troia la prima volta, 
et secondo Philisto presso di Stephano, 
fü appresso Therma, et secondo Philone 
fü nominata pria da Egesto Troiano 
ó TPOOX il che piace (al) sudetto 
Grammatico. Et ne forma il nome gentile 
Egestaeo, ò EFEXTAIOX, siccome nel nu- 
mero del più havemo trovato nelle cose 
delle antiche medaglie et posto nelle di- 
chiarationi di esse ETEZTANON. Diconsi 
ancora Esestani et Acestani, dal nome 
che hebbe ancora da Aceste signore. 


6b) AREZZO, De Situ ..., 6. 


RAUSA 


another stone on the ground, of marble, 
which due to the continuous passing of 
people is very worn down, on which is the 
following fragment in Latin letters: AVRE- 
LIO IMPERATORI (see note 78). 


97.7, €. 95. 


EGESTA, a city in Sicily, which some say 
to have been built by Aeneas, and was 
afterwards called Segesta, and named 
after Aegesta, daughter of Hippotes, 
transported there by Acestes from Troy 
the first time, and according to Phylistus, 
by Stephanus, was close to Therma, and 
according to Philon was appointed ear- 
lier by Aegestus a Trojan or TPQOX 
which pleases the aforesaid grammar- 
ian. And he formed the ancient name of 
Aegestaeus or ETEXTAIOX, as in most 
cases we have found in the ancient med- 
als and put in the declarations thereof 
ETEXTANON. Esestani and Acestani are 
also said, from the name it had again from 
the lord Aceste. 


Quo haud procul Cereris templum, cui stantibus columnis, parietes omnes desiderantur, 


Sererisque nomen hodie. 
Cf. AREZZO, Del sito ..., 250. 


6c) FAZELLO, Le due deche ..., 226—227. 


Ma poi di chi la rovinasse dopo i 
Cartaginesi, io non ho potuto anchora 
trovarlo, e non essendo memoria alcu- 


na innanzi a me del cadavero di questa 


it after the 
Carthaginians I have not yet found out, 


But then who ruined 


and there being no memory before me 
of the corpse of this city, because men 


78 CIL,X, 7277. At the time of Mommsen’s reading, the legible text was as follows: IMC. CAES. 


M. AVR., whereas Gualtherius could still read IMP. M. AVRELIO ANTONINO ava. 
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città, perché gli huomini si credevano, 
che Segesta fusse Conterranea, per non 
s'intender d'anticaglie, per manifestissi- 
mi argomenti, e per raffronto dell'auto- 
rità de gli scrittori, peró io ho liberato il 
suo nome dalla morte, e dalla perdita che 
sene sarebbe fatta. 


Anticaglie e rovine di Segesta 

Vi sono anchora le rovine e l'anticaglie 
degne di meraviglia, e bellissime da ve- 
dere, perché la città dove si sale per una 
strada non molto difficile, anchor che 
sia stretta, e fatta per arte, subito, che vi 
s'entra dentro, ti mostra un Teatro mezo 
rovinato, e vi si vede anco un Tempio anti- 
chissimo, che doveva essere di bellissima 
architettura, fatto in volta, e si vede quasi 
intero, & hoggi é diventato una chiesa 
chiamata Santa Maria. Nel resto della città 
si veggono assaissime case rovinate anti- 
che con le loro cisterne, & ogni cosa era 
fabricata con grandissime pietre. Sotto le 
mura della città da man destra, prima che 
s'entri dentro, v’é il tempio grandissimo 
di Cerere, il quale non é quasi rovinato in 
parte alcuna, & è sostentato da XIII altis- 
sime colonne, e non vi si desidera in lui 
altro, cheil tetto, & hoggi é detto dal volgo 
Cerére, allungata la sillaba di mezo, & é 
una bellissima, & antichissima memoria 
della città di Segesta. 


Medaglie antiche di Segesta 

Perla città medesimamente si trovano da’ 
Cavatori, e da Muratori, medaglie di bron- 
zo, & d'argento, dove da una banda é scol- 
pita una testa d'huomo, con queste lettere 
SEGESTANON, e da l'altra v'é una gallina 
se bene ho potuto scorgere con la vista. 
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believed that Segesta was the place of 
Conterranea, for not understanding an- 
cient ruins, for very manifest reasons, and 
in comparison, with the authority of writ- 
ers, but I have freed its name from death, 
and from the loss that would have come 
of it. 


Antiquities and ruins of Segesta 

There are still ruins and remains worthy 
of wonder, and most beautiful to see, be- 
cause the city going up by a road that is 
not all that difficult, although narrow, and 
made with skill, right away, one enters it 
and it shows you a half ruined theatre. 
And then you see a very ancient temple, 
which must have been of very beauti- 
ful architecture, with a vault, to be seen 
almost whole, and has today become a 
church called Santa Maria. In the rest 
of the city one sees together a great lot 
of old ruined houses with their cisterns, 
and everything was made with very large 
stones. Under the city walls on the right, 
before entering it, is the very large temple 
of Ceres, which is hardly ruined in any 
part, and is supported by 13 very tall col- 
umns, and nothing else is desired in it, 
but the roof. And today it is commonly 
called "Cerere", lengthening the middle 
vowel, and it is most beautiful and of very 
ancient memory of the city of Segesta. 


Ancient coins of Segesta 

In the city likewise are found, from dig- 
gers and from builders, bronze and silver 
medals, with a man's head carved on one 
side, with these letters SEGESTANON, and 
on the other side there is a chicken, if I 
have made it out correctly with my eyes. 
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Selinunte 


RAUSA 


7a) LIGORIO, Turin, Archivio di Stato, a.11.3.].16, c. 133. 


SELINONTII sono diversi popoli, et della 
Phrygia, et della Sicilia, presso à quelli di 
Phrygia furono i curibanti, et presso quel- 
li di Sicilia, sono della città di Selinonte, 
ò EEAINOX, et XEAINOX, [...] Ora delli 
Selinontij della Phrygia furono dipoi 
chiamati Pesinontij, et questi della Sicilia 
hebbero sempre il suo proprio nome. Et 
la loro città Selinonte fu la principale al 
tempo di Agathocle della Siciliaani [sic] 
Dorij, o Dorici [...]. 


7b) AREZZO, De Situ ..., 53. 


The Selinuntines are various peoples, 
from Phrygia and from Sicily: those of 
Phrygia were the Korybantes, and those 
of Sicily, are the inhabitants of the city of 
Selinunte, or ZEAINOX and XEAINÓX 
[...] Now the Selinuntines of Phrygia were 
then called Pessinuntians, and those of 
Sicily always kept the same name. And 
their city Selinunte was the chief one at 
the time of Agathocles of the Sicilians 
Dorians, or Dorici [...]. 


Erat inter utranque Pentia urbs mari proxima, Lipulici nunc vocata, in qua Pollucis tem- 
plum, ubi multa, licet vetustate deleta, visuntur monimenta. Hincque ad lapidicinas quae 
mille passibus a Selino distant, unde templi columnae exemptae, nostra aetate Ramaxara 


nomine, via est miro labore, ac immensae magnitudinis structa lapidibus. 


C£. AREZZO, Delsito di Cicilia, 266v. 


7c) FAZELLO, Le due deche ..., 201, 212—213. 


Dopo la bocca del fiume Belice circa tre 
miglia, seguita uno stagno detto con voce 
Saracina Lalico, dove stagnano l’acque 
del mare, e la state genera cattiva aria 
molto pernitiosa a gli habitatori. Al capo 
di questo stagno in un luogo alquanto 
rilevato, si veggono tre Tempi d'archi- 
tettura Dorica magnifici, e sontuosi, e 
molto antichi, dove sono lunghissime e 
grossissime pietre, anchor che siano rovi- 
nati, e se fussero in piedi non solamente 
sarebbero degni d'esser paragonati quasi 
con tutti i maggior Tempij d'Europa, ma 
forse anco d'esser anteposti. Due di que- 
sti Tempij eran posti sopra colonne lavo- 
rate, e uno sopra colonne pulite, e piane. 


About three miles after the mouth of the 
river Belice there is a pool called Lalico 
in the arabic language, where seawater 
stagnates, and the summer generates bad 
air very harmful to the inhabitants. At 
the head of this pool in a fairly elevated 
place can be seen three magnificent 
temples of Doric architecture, sumptu- 
ous and very ancient, where there are 
some extremely long and extremely large 
stones, which are not yet ruined, and if 
they were stood up would not only be 
worthy of being compared almost with 
all the major Temples of Europe, but 
perhaps could be placed before them. 
Two of these temples were supported by 
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Il maggior di questi Tempij era dedicato 
a Giove Forense, come afferma Erodoto 
nel v. libro, e Diodoro nel x1111. A questi 
é vicinissima la rovinata, e antica città di 
Seline, hoggi detta terra de Lipulci, di cui 
si veggiono le stupende reliquie, e le ma- 
ravigliose rovine. [...] Dentro alle mura 
si vedono due Tempij non molto grandi, 
l'uno de' quali ha le colonne intagliate, 
l’altro l’ha lisse, e pulite, e non si sa se que- 
sto fosse un Tempio, o pur la corte, dove 
si tien ragione. Vedesi anchor la Rocca, 
ch'era presso al mare, la quale benche sia 
rovinata, nondimeno le rovine son gran- 
dissime, & vi si vede anchor' oggi in piede 
un arco. Le rovine della città si veggono 
per tutto insino a' fondamenti, e per tutto 
è occupato da rovine d'edificij, e di case. 
[...] Questa città, di cui si vedono le rovi- 
ne maravigliosissime, & hoggi da Siciliani 
é detta terra de' Lipulij, quale ella fosse 
appresso gli antichi, e che veramente sia 
Seline non solamente al mio tempo, ma 
al tempo de’ miei antichi anchora non s'è 
saputo, e l'error procedeva massimamen- 
te da questo, che i Mazaresi si gloriavano, 
che Mazara, dove é hoggi il Vescovado, 
& in cui il Vescovo fa la sua residenza 
fosse Selinunte. [...] Lontan da questa 
foce un miglio si trovano le sepolture de' 
Selinuntini, lontane dal mare un mezo 
miglio, e son separate l'una dall'altra, e 
molto fonde, e murate con pietre quadre. 
Questa città ha tre cave antichissime di 
pietra, donde furono cavate le pietre per 
edificare, & abbellir detta Terra. L'una di 
queste é lontana dalla città due miglia, 
l’altra ché volta verso Tramontana, è 
quattro miglia lontana dalla terra, posta 
in quel luogo, c’hoggi è detto Bugifiter, e 
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grooved columns and one by smooth col- 
umns and without grooves. The biggest 
of these temples was dedicated to Jupiter 
Forense, as stated by Herodotus in his 
book v, and Diodorus in book xII. Very 
close to them is the ruined, ancient city 
of Seline (i.e. Selinunte), today called the 
land of Lipulci, of which the stupendous 
relics are to be seen, and the marvellous 
ruins. [...] Within the walls two temples, 
not very large ones, can be seen, one of 
them with carved columns and the other 
with smooth, and without grooves ones, 
and you cannot tell whether it was a tem- 
ple or the law court. The stronghold can 
still be seen, beside the sea, and although 
it is ruined, its ruins are nevertheless very 
large, and an arch can still today be seen 
standing. The ruins of the city can all be 
seen down to the foundations, and the 
whole area is occupied by the ruins of 
houses and other buildings. [...] This city, 
whose very marvellous ruins can be seen, 
is today called the land of the Lipulii (or 
Lipulci) by Sicilians, as it was at the time 
of the ancients, and really whether it is 
Seline (i.e. Selinunte), not only in my day, 
but at the time of my ancestors is not yet 
known, and the error stemmed mainly 
from this, that the Mazarese boasted, that 
Mazara, where the Bishop’s Palace now 
stands, and where the Bishop has his resi- 
dence, was Selinunte. [...] A mile away 
from this river mouth was the necropo- 
lis of the Selinuntines, half a mile away 
from the sea, and they are separate one 
from another, and very deep, and walled 
round with square stones. This city has 
three very ancient stone quarries, where 
they obtained the stones for building and 
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la terza é verso Ponente sei miglia disco- 
sto in un luogo chiamato Saracinamente 
Ramussara, d'onde si cavorono quei gran- 
dissimi sassi, e quelle stupende colonne, 
che serviron poi per sostentare i Tempij, e 
gli altri edifici per ornamento della città. 
E si vedono quivi anchora molte rovine, 
& anticaglie di colonne grandissime, le 
quali non sono ancora state cavate, e 
non danno minor maraviglia à riguar- 
danti, che si dia la stessa città. La strada 
anchora, che andava da questa cava alla 
città, dove hoggi non son se non selve, é 
piena di pezzi di colonne grandissime, le 
quali cadevano a chi le portavano, e son 
di molto diletto a chi le mira. Queste tre 
cave cosi dagli huomini di grado, cosi 
anco dal volgo son chiamate Latomie: e 
mi maraviglio assai, che questa voce per 
esser greca, non si sia mai corrotta tra 
tante barbare nationi, c'hanno dominato 
la Sicilia, e sia durata tanti anni. 


7d) MAUROLICO, Compendium ..., 35v. 
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to beautify the land. One of them is two 
miles away from the town, the second one 
is towards the north, four miles away from 
the this site in that place, today known as 
Bugifiter, while the third one is towards 
the west, six miles away, in a place called 
Ramussara, in the arabic language, from 
where they excavated those very great 
stones, and those stupendous columns, 
that served to support the Temples and 
the other buildings to decorate the city. 
And there are still many ruins to be seen, 
and the remains of those great columns, 
which have not yet been excavated, but 
are no less admirable to those who be- 
hold them than the city itsel£. And the 
road that led from this quarry to the city, 
where today there is only wooded land, 
full of very large pieces of columns, which 
fell from those bearing them, and are a 
delight to those admiring them. These 
three quarries are called Latomie, both 
by men of standing and by the common 
people, and it surprises me a great deal, 
that this word being Greek, has never 
been corrupted by so many barbarous na- 
tions who have dominated Sicily, and has 
remained for so many years. 


Iuxta Selinis reliquias templi Iovis forensis; et aliorum ruinae. 


Syracuse 
8a) LIGORIO, ASTorino, a.11.3,J.16, c. 265. 


SYRACVSA etSYRACOSAS, SYRACUSI, 
SURAKOUSAI et SURAKOSAI, ché 
molto meglio, è illustrissima città della 
Sicilia, che i Latini Syracusae la scri- 
vono, la quale è posta sul Pachyno 


SYRACVSA and SYRACOSAS, SYRACUSI, 
XYPAKOYXAI and XYPAKOZAI, which 
is much better, is a most illustrious 
city in Sicily, which the Latins write as 
Syracusae, situated on the promontory 
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promontorio. Citta gia molto grande 
[...].79 Cfr. ibid., c. 266v: SYRACOSARVM 
AMPHITHEATRVM, fu uno bello edifi- 
cio da celebrare spettacoli di cacce (sic) 
et di Gladiatorij et d'altri giuochi a pié 
et a cavallo, di huomini et d'animali fe- 
roci. Lo quale hoggidi si chiama Fossa di 
Granati.8° 
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of Pachino. An already very large city 
[...]. Cf. ibid., c. 266v: SYRACOSARVM 
AMPHITHEATRVM, was a fine building 
in which to hold spectacles of hunting 
and gladiators and other games on foot 
or horseback, between men and wild ani- 
mals. Which today is called the Fossa di 
Granati. 


8b) AREZZO, De Situ ..., 15-19. 

In faucibus portuum, ubi nunc Castrum Marker est, arx erat tyrannorum. [...] ibi mea 
tempestate, et pons lapideus (quo insula ipsa adiungebatur) et obrutum propter tem- 
porum iniuriam, ac urbium eversionem, arcis aedificium, multaquae statuae et caput 
e marmore his literis inscriptum, EXTIN / CTORI TYRANNICAE.®! [...] In ea insula 
aedes erant complures, se duae quae longe caeteris antecellebant: Dianae una [...] Altera 
Minervae, ante C. Verris adventum ornatissima, nunc Antistitis sedes tredecim ex omni 
latere striatis ex lapide vastis cum capitulis, abacisque et trabibus, columnis sussulta. |... | 
In maiori porta duo erant aenei arietes, hodie in aedicula Castri ad mare Panhormi po- 
siti sunt. [...] Iovis Olympii fanum mille et quingentis ad Syracusis passibus, cum oppido 
everso nunc, e parvo tumulo Anapum respicit, ubi Athenienses, multis post annis, deinde 
et Romani, ut Thucydides et Livius scripserunt, castra posuere, cuius adhuc extant colum- 
nae. |...] Per paludem ad Olympicum appellamus, via magnis insctructa lapidibus nostra 
aetate reperta, cuius lapides Carolo Quinto imperatore regnante urbi munienda maxime 
profuere, pergebant. 

Cf. AREZZO, Del sito ..., 254—255. 


79 The entry (fols. 265—266v) consists of a summary of the Greek and Latin sources on the 
foundation, myths, cults, and illustrious personages of the city—either real, such as 
Archimedes and Saint Lucy, or false, such as Diodorus Siculus and Aeschylus—but with- 
out any reference to the existence of monumental remains and epigraphic testimonies. 

80 Ligorio’s topographic indication is of particular interest, but it is also difficult to explain, 
as, not being used in the Sicilian 16th-century historiographic tradition (see below), it ap- 
pears only in the 17th century in Vincenzo Mirabella e Alagona, Dichiarazioni della Pianta 
dell'antiche Siracuse (Naples: 1613), p. 88, note 130. 

81 CIL, X, 7122. 
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8c) FAZELLO, Le due deche ..., 124, 181-137, 174. 


Anticaglie trovate in Siracusa a tempi nostri 
La porta di marmo di questa citta, che 
guardava verso Settentrione, con sette sta- 
tue medesimamente di marmo, eunatesta 
d'huomo pur di marmo, con queste lette- 
re in greco, e in latino ALL'UCCIDITORE 
DELLA TIRANNIA", furon trovate sotto 
terra, l'anno MDXXX. quando si cavavano i 
fondamenti de’ bastioni della città. L'anno 
medesimamente MDLIII dal medesimo 
luogo si cavarono assaissime pietre qua- 
dre, molto grandi, e molte di loro erano al- 
quanto negre, & erano più di quattromila 
in numero, le quali eran poste e divise in 
cinque ordini, & eran divise tra loro con 
certi spatij misurati. Sopra questa massa 
di pietre, ch'era molto grande di circuito, 
era edificata questa Rocca, & eravi stato 
adoperato bitume, come s'è potuto veder 
chiaramente per alcune sue anticaglie. 
[...] Ornò Giorgio [Maniaco] le porte 
dessa [la Rocca i.e. il Castello Maniace] 
per eterna memoria d'una tanta fabrica, 
di due Arieti di rame, fatti di mano di 
maestri Greci, e son di getto, e credo che’ 
fussero gittati in Costantinopoli, i quali 
poi furon portati a Palermo, per questa 
cagione, che si dirà adesso. [...] Acradina 
dunque, si distendeva da questo piccolo 
intervallo d'Ortigia, per fino a quel luogo 
chiamato hoggi la scala greca, e contene- 
va in se (sic) tutto il paese per fino al mare 
[...] e lo dimostrano ancora l'anticaglie 
delle rovinate mura, che giaciono sparse 


82 See above, note 86. 


Antiquities found at Siracusa in our days 

The marble gate of this city, which looks 
towards the north, with seven statues also 
of marble, and a man's head likewise of 
marble, with these Greek and Latin let- 
ters TO THE KILLER OF TYRANNY, 
were found under the ground, in the year 
MDXXX when the foundations were exca- 
vated for the city's bastions. Then in the 
year MDLIII in the same place they dug 
up many a great lot of large square stones, 
and many of them were quite black and 
they numbered more than four thousand, 
placed and divided into five orders with 
certain regular spaces between them. 
On this great mass of stones having a 
very large circumference was built this 
stronghold for which they used bitumen, 
as could clearly be seen in some of the re- 
mains [...] Giorgio (Maniace) decorated 
its gates (of the stronghold, i.e. Maniace 
Castle) in eternal memory of such work- 
manship, with two copper Rams hand 
made by Greek masters, and cast, and I 
believe they were cast at Constantinople 
and then taken to Palermo, for the rea- 
son that will now be stated [...] Acradina, 
therefore, stretched from this small 
space of Ortigia all the way to the place 
now known as the Greek Steps, and it 
enclosed the whole town right down to 
the sea [...] as still shown by the remains 
of the ruined walls which lie scattered 
here and there [...]. In the last part of 
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qua, e là. [...]Nell’ultima parte d'Acradi- 
na verso Settentrione era una fortezza, 
chiamata da' Greci Galeagra, che in no- 
stra lingua vuol dire prigione di ribaldi, 
e soprastava al porto de' Trogili secondo 
Tucidide, della quale si vedono al mio 
tempo molte reliquie grandissime e bel- 
lissime nella vigna di Pietro Agostano, 
poco lontano dal luogo chiamato scala 
greca [..] Le Latomie (dice Ascanio 
Pediano, [ie. Asconio Pediano]) che 
sono in Siracusa le prigioni, si chiamano 
cosi, perch'elle son certi luoghi, d'onde 
si cavano le pietre, e sono chiamate cosi, 
secondo il parlar Siciliano. [...] Sono in 
Acradina molte altre caverne, tagliate in 
pietra, molto maravigliosamente da ve- 
dere, tra le quali le maggiori son queste, 
una, che si chiama la grotta di S. Nicolò, 
l’altra ch'è grandissima, e fatta artificio- 
samente per cantarvi musica, perché v'è 
un bellissimo Echo [...]. La terza è nel 
orto de’ frati di S. Francesco Zoccolanti, 
laqual si chiama la grotta di S. Maria del 
Iesu [...] E sotto la Chiesa di S. Giovanni 
son certe spelonche divise con larghissi- 
me vie, come d’una città, le quali servi- 
vano anticamente per cimiteri}, però che 
dalle bande si vedono molte sepolture di 
pietra, & in ultimo si vede anche la grotta 
vicina alla Chiesa di S. Lucia, cavata con 
grandissimo artificio. [...] Nel MDLIII, 
fu ritrovata una porta integra di que- 
sta città, poco lontana da queglli scogli, 
che hoggi si chiamano i due fratelli, e fu 
anche scoperta una via tutta lastricata 
di pietra viva, la quale era stata un gran 
tempo sotterra, e questa era la forma e’ | 
sito d'Acradina. [...] Di cui [i.e. delle mura 
di Tycha] si vedono ancora bellissime 
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Acradina to the north there was a for- 
tress which the Greeks called Galeagra, 
which in our language means prison for 
rogues, and it was over the port of Trogili 
according to Thucydides, of which in my 
time many very large and very beauti- 
ful relics can be seen in the vineyard of 
Pietro Agostano, not far from the place 
called the Greek Steps [...]. The Latomie 
or quarries (says Ascanio Pediano [i.e. 
Asconius Pedianus]) which in Siracusa 
are the prisons, are called thus because 
there are certain places where they ob- 
tained the stones, which are called so, as 
it is said in Sicilian [...] In Acradina there 
are many other caverns cut into the stone, 
very marvellous to see, and among them 
the largest ones are these, one of which is 
called the Grotto of San Nicola, the sec- 
ond one is very big and made artificially to 
sing music therein, for there is a beautiful 
echo [...] The third one is in the garden 
of the Friars of San Francesco Zoccolanti, 
and is called the Grotto of Santa Maria 
del Gesù [...] And below the church of 
San Giovanni there are certain caverns di- 
vided up by very broad roads, as in a city, 
and which were in ancient times used as 
cemeteries, for from the sides many stone 
tombs may be seen, and lastly one can see 
also the grotto near the church of Santa 
Lucia, excavated with extreme skill. [...] 
In MDLII an entire gate of this city was 
found not far from the rocks now called 
the Two Brothers, and a road was also 
found fully paved with hard stone which 
had for long been buried and was now 
the form and the site of Acradina. [...] 
From there (i.e. from the walls of Tycha) 
beautiful remains and ruins can still be 
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anticaglie, e rovine, intorno alle quali non 
erano i fossi fatti artificiosamente, come 
si fa hoggi, ma le mura andavano a poco a 
poco piegando, e chinandosi tanto, ch'elle 
facevano il fosso da lor medesime, et ogni 
cosa era di pietra. [...] Questa (la fortezza 
di Labdalo) era tutta fatta di pietra, e fa- 
bricata con maraviglioso artificio, di che 
fanno fede le sue bellissime anticaglie, 
di cui in tutta Siracusa non si puó vede- 
re cosa più antica, né più maravigliosa. 
[...] Questo luogo è hoggi volgarmente 
chiamato da’ Siracusani Mongibellisio. 
Sopra Epipoli, e Labdalo quasi la quarta 
parte d’un miglio verso Ponente, è un tu- 
mulo tagliato intorno intorno, chiamato 
Euriolo (i.e. Eurialo) [...] Nella sua som- 
mita é una Rocca, goffamente fabricata, e 
antica, che doveva servir per far la guar- 
dia, la quale hoggi é mezza rovinata, e 
non vi si vede altro di bello, ch’una cister- 
na cavata in un sasso, e chiamasi hoggi 
Belvedere. [...] Nel sommo di Napoli era 
un Teatro grandissimo, il quale secondo la 
fantasia di Cicerone, e di tutti coloro, che 
furono a quel tempo in Sicilia, era bellis- 
simo, di cui si puó vedere in qualche parte 
la forma scolpita in vivo sasso. [...] Poco 
lunge dal Teatro, era l'Anfiteatro, tondo, 
e fabricato con bellissima architettura, 
di cui si vedono ancora le reliquie gran- 
dissime, e bellissime, le quali hoggi vol- 
garmente son dette il Coliseo. [...] Da qui 
(i.e. Pantanella) per fino al fiume Anapo e 
Olimpico, era una strada larga tutta lastri- 
cata, la quale é stata ritrovata, e scoper- 
ta al mio tempo. Le cui pietre essendosi 
cavate, se n'é fatto quel puntone, e cava- 
liere, ch'é stato fatto sopra la porta, per 
difesa della città. [...] Tiravansi l'acque 


ancora dal fiume Caciparo, come si puó 
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seen, around which there were no ditches 
made artificially, as there are today, but 
the walls were gradually bent and lean- 
ing over, so that they themselves acted as 
a ditch, and everything was of stone. [...] 
This (the fortress of Labdalo) was wholly 
made of stone and built with marvellous 
skill, as revealed by its very beautiful re- 
mains, of which in all Siracusa none can 
be seen that are older or more marvel- 
lous [..] This place is today commonly 
called Mongibellisio by Siracusans. Above 
Epipoli and Labdalo about a quarter of a 
mile to the west there is a grave mound cut 
all around, called Euriolo (i.e. Euryalus) 
[...] At its summit there is a stronghold, 
awkwardly constructed and ancient, that 
must have been a sort of watchtower, and 
now lies half in ruins, and none so beauti- 
ful is to be seen; there is a cistern cut into 
the rock today called the Belvedere. [...] 
At the summit of Neapolis there was a 
large Theatre which according to the fan- 
tasy of Cicero and of all those in Sicily at 
that time was most beautiful and some 
part of it can be seen carved in raw rock 
[...] A short way from the Theatre was 
the Amphitheatre, round, and built with 
beautiful architecture, and very large, 
very beautiful remains are still to be seen 
today, commonly called the Coliseum. [...] 
From here [i.e. Pantanella] all the way to 
the river Anapo and Olympico there was 
a wide road all paved, which was found in 
my time. The stones whereof having been 
excavated, they made that rafter and 
that retrenchment over the gate, for the 
city's defence. [...] Water was still drawn 
from the river Caciparo, as may be seen 
from the aqueducts dug in the rock and 
lined with bricks and mortar, and still 
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veder per gli acquedotti cavati nelle rupi, 
e murati con mattoni, e calcina, de’ quali 
anchor hoggi si vedono molti grandissimi 
frammenti, e pezzi, veramente maravi- 
gliosi. [...] Questo Tempio [i.e. di Giove 
Olimpico] é hoggi rovinato, e si vedono di 
lui solamente certe colonne ritte, e certe 
distese in terra, e non altro, & il castello 
è rovinato affatto, si come si può cono- 
scere a certe piccolissime rovine. Vicino 
al Tempio Olimpico, & anche presso alla 
fonte Ciane, era il piccolo castello d’Acar- 
nania, secondo che dice Cicerone contra 
Verre, di cui si vedono alcune reliquie (si 
come si crede) in quel luogo, che hoggi si 
chiama Carrano. 


8d) MAUROLICO, Compendium ..., 35v. 
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now many large fragments of them can 
be seen, and pieces of them, which are 
truly marvellous. [..] This temple (ie. 
of Jupiter Olympius) is now ruined and 
only a few standing columns can be seen 
of it, and some lying on the ground, and 
nothing else, as the castle is all ruined, 
and only some very small remains can be 
seen. Near the Olympic temple and also 
at the Kyane spring was the small castle 
of Acarnania, according to Cicero versus 
Verres, of which a number of relics can (it 
is believed) be seen at that place, which is 
now called Carrano. 


Syracusis est arx Maniacii in hostio portus, et aliud praesidium, Marchettum nomine, 
in Isthmo: quae fuit Regia Hieronis, et Tyrannorum propugnaculum a Timoleonte ever- 
sum, et rursus a Marcello; ibi nuper caput eius marmoreum inventum cum inscriptione 
EXTINCTORI TYRANNICAE.83 Cuius domus fuit apud Tycham: sed in historia Verris 
de his latius, et plura. 


Taormina 
ga) LIGORIO, Turin, Archivio di Stato, a.11.4.J.17, c. 20v. 


TAORMINA, si dice vulgarmente, una 
città di Sicilia isola, che gli antichi dice- 
vano Tauromenio, ò Tauromenium, et 
Tauromenitano il territorio. 


Taormina, it is commonly said, is a city 
of the island of Sicily, which the ancients 
called Tauromenio or Tauromenium, and 
its territory Tauromenitano. 


9b) AREZZO, De Situ ..., 14. 

Quae [i.e. Tauromenium] inter Catinam et Messanam aperto pulsatur mari, et sole inspi- 
citur oriente, ubi pars vetustissimi Amphitheatri ad huc extat: Ac duae cisternae, quarum 
altera ruinosa, altera duabus cum fornicibus octo quadratis ac caementiis fulcitur colum- 
nis (Stagnonem ipsi vocant) cuius longitudo centum fere, et triginta pedibus, triginta sex 
latitudo, ac triginta demum altitudo continetur. 

Cf. AREZZO, Delsito ..., 253v. 


83 See above, note 86. 
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gc) FAZELLO, Le due deche ..., 76-77. 


Anticaglie di Taormina che si vedono. 
Perché in quella parte vecchia della città, 
ch'é ancora in piedi, si vedono molte reli- 
quie di rovine antiche, perché nella prima 
rupe del Cantone, ché verso Levante, 
dove é un colle assai rilevato, inanzi ch'ej 
s'entri nella città venendo da Messina visi 
vede un Teatro di mattoni cotti, il quale 
è quasi ancora in gran parte intero, & è 
tanto maraviglioso, ch’ei facilmente sia 
giudicato seguir d'artificio il Coliseo di 
Roma. Sonvi ancora due Cisterne sot- 
terranee, fatte in volta, l'una delle quali 
è posta sopra otto colonne di calcina, e 
mattoni, e l’altra è rovinata, ma ambedue 
sono di bellissimo artificio. Vedonvisi me- 
desimamente molti acquedotti antichi, 
e poco sotto alla città, si vedono l’anti- 
caglie ‘ e le rovine del Tempio d'Apolline 
Archegeto (si come si può ritrarre dalle 
parole d'Appiano Alessandrino) e vi si 
vedono in oltre molti sepolcri, e molte 
altre anticaglie. Ma egli avviene in questa 
città quel che suole avvenir nell'altre città 
antiche, cioé, che vi si vedono le rovine, 
e l'anticaglie, ma tanto consumate dalla 
vecchiezza, e dal tempo, che non si puó 
conoscere (ancor che si guardi con gran- 
dissima diligenza) che cose elle sieno, ó 
a che cosa sieno state adoperate. In que- 
sta città, nel paese vicino si cavano per 
tutto medaglie non solamente di rame, 
ma d'argento ancora, e d'oro, le quali son 
segnate con lettere 6 Greche 6 Latine, e se 
ne trovano in gran quantità. 


RAUSA 


Ancient remains that can be seen at 
Taormina. 

As in that part of the old town that is still 
standing many relics can be seen of an- 
cient ruins, because in the first rock of 
the Cantone, which is towards the east, 
where there is a very lofty hill, before 
entering the city coming from Messina 
one sees there a Theatre of fired-bricks, 
which is still in large part almost whole, 
and is so very marvellous that it may eas- 
ily be adjudged as following the skill of 
the Colosseum at Rome. There are still 
two cisterns underground, vaulted, one of 
which is set on eight columns of mortar 
and bricks, and the other one is ruined, 
but both are beautifully made. Likewise, 
one can see many ancient aqueducts, 
and a short way below the city there are 
the remains and ruins of the Temple of 
Apollo Archegetes (as may be gathered 
from the words of Appian of Alexandria) 
and there moreover can be seen many 
tombs and many other remains. But what 
happens in this city is what usually hap- 
pens in the other ancient cities, that is, 
that one sees ruins there, and other re- 
mains, but so consumed by old age, and 
by time, that one cannot recognize (even 
if one gazes most diligently) what things 
they are, or to what use they have been 
put. In this city, in the nearby place, they 
dig out medals and not just copper ones, 
but silver and even gold ones, which are 
marked with Greek or Latin letters, and a 
great quantity of them are found. 
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10a) LIGORIO, Turin, Archivio di Stato, a.111.11,J.9, c. 47v. 


HIMERA è città et fiume della Sicilia 
che fu detto il fiume già Himella, dipoi 
Himera per di esso la città et bagna nel 
mezzo dell'isola, sicondo i greci IMEPA, et 
ha due Letti cioé due corsi che si partono 
dal suo corpo come due corni, et l'uno di 
esso alcuni vogliono essere detto Himella, 
et l'altro Himera. Et d'esso fiume parla 
Silio Italico nel libro quarto ARMAVERE 
SVOS, QVA MERGITVR HIMERA PONTO 
et Stephano parlando delle città chia- 
mate dai fiumi pone nella Sicilia la città 
Himera, donde Himereo et Himeraeo. 


Cfr. Turin, Archivio di Stato, a.11.4.J.17, c. 72: 
TERMINI, é voce vulgare corrotta, detto 
per la città di Sicilia Thermae donde 


Therminitani populi. 


10b) AREZZO, De Situ ..., 74. 


HIMERA is a city anda river in Sicily, and 
the river was formerly called the Himella, 
and then the Himera, and hence the city, 
and it runs in the middle of the island, ac- 
cording to the Greeks IMEPA, and it has 
two beds, that is two channels that start 
from its body like two horns, and some 
would call the first one of these Himella, 
and the other one Himera. And Silius 
Italicus speaks about this river in his 
fourth book ARMAVERE SVOS, QVA MER- 
GITVR HIMERA PONTO, and Stephanus 
speaking of the cities called after the riv- 
ers puts in Sicily the city of Himera, and 
hence Himereo and Himeraeo. 


TERMINI is a corrupted common word, 
used for the Sicilian city of Thermae and 
hence of the Therminitan people. 


Quae in hunc diem sunt antiquitatis fragmenta. Aquae ductus, aliquibus cum pontibus 


torrentes sub quibus nonnulli in mare erumpebant, plumbeaeque fistulae et aquaeductus 


etiam plumbeus semidirutus. Amphitheatrum ruinis fere affectum cum scalis compluri- 


bus quadrato instructis lapide. Pyramis una marmorea multis statuis incisa. Estque in 


vestibule recentioris templi, marmorea tabula fixa parieti, his inscripta literis. 
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RAUSA 


G. MAESIO AQUILIO 
FABIO TITIANO CU. COS. 
OPTIMO CIVI, AC PATRONO BENEMERENTI ORD. ET POPULUS 
SPLENDIDISSIME COL. AUGHIMERORU(M) TERMIT. PECUNIA SUA 
POSUIT.84 


Cf. AREZZO, Del sito ..., 274-274v. 


10c) FAZELLO, Le due deche ..., 274-275, 279. 


[..] Ma con tutto questo, e si vedono 
molte bellissime rovine, e maravigliose 
anticaglie della città di Termene. E que- 
ste sono, un Teatro mezo rovinato, molti 
acquedotti fatti di calcine, per i quali ve- 
nivano nella città l'acque, che si chiaman 
da Brucato, quattro miglia lontano. Sonvi 
anchora molti canali, o canoni di piom- 
bo, e molte case rovinate, nelle quali si 
trovano molte pietre di marmo, lavorate 
in quadro, dentro a cui sono intagliate 
molte inscrittioni antiche. Tra le quali, é 


un fragmento, o un pezzo d'una, in una 


[...] But with all this, there are many very 
beautiful ruins to be seen, and marvellous 
remains in the city of Termini. And these 
are a half ruined theatre, many aqueducts 
made of mortar, bringing into the city the 
water from the (river) named Brucato, 
four miles away. There are also many ca- 
nals there, or lead pipes, and many ruined 
houses, in which there are many marble 
stones, squared off, on which many an- 
cient inscriptions are carved. Among 
which there is a fragment, or the piece of 
one, in a certain private house, on which 


certa casa privata, dove si leggono alcu- there are a number of Greek letters, which 


ne lettere Greche, che son poste come are some like our Latin letters and some 


le nostre Latine, poste al contrario, e son the contrary, as follows (see note 85). 


queste [...] [Inscriptions].85 


84 CIL,X, 7345. 

85 1 O. LE. PAPIE / AGAVARCHE / CHAERE (IG, XIV, 331). The original Greek text is: 
OQAEIHAIIE / ATAPAPXE / XAIPE.—2. "Nella Chiesa Catedrale, si leggono a lettere mai- 
uscole Latine, queste parole" (In the Cathedral are these words, in capital Latin letters): 
C. MAESIO AQVILIO / FABIO TITIANO. C.V. COS./ OPTIMO CIVI, AC PATRONO / BENE 
MERENTI, ORDO. / ET POPVLVS SPLENDI/DISSIME COL. AVG: HIME/REORVM THER- 
MIT. PECV/NIA SVA POSVIT (see above, note 90).—3. "Nella Chiesa poi di San Pietro, son 
queste" (In the Church of San Pietro, as follows words): TITIANO C.F.C. MAESI / TITIANO, 
ET FONTICAE / FRONTINAE CONSVLARIVM / FILIO TOGAE VIRILIS / CLODIVS RVFVS 
EQVES / ROMANVS AMICO SVO / INCOMPARABILI (CIL X, 7346).—4. "Nella Chiesa 
di San Giovanni, si leggono in un'altra pietra di marmo, queste" (In the Church of San 
Giovanni, on another marble stone these words may be read): P. CESTIO CATVLO / ANN. 
d. XXVII.—5. “Nel Chiostro di San Vincenzo sono intagliate in un altro marmo, queste" (In 
the Church of San Vincenzo these words are carved on marble): PACILIAE GNE: / V. A. II. 
M. II. D. XXVII / VETERANVS, ET / APOL. AVSTE: PAR (CIL, X, 7428).— 6. “Nella casa di 
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Anticaglie che si trovano nel paese d'Imera 
Noi sappiamo, che Imera, non è più ha- 
bitata, ne Gela, ne Callipoli, ne Selinunte, 
ne Euboia, ne molte altre città. Laonde, 
non si deve maravigliar alcuno, se si tro- 
vano pochissime reliquie della sua an- 
tichità, essend’hoggi mai tanto tempo, 
chella fu rovinata. Con tutto ciò, arando- 
si, & zappandosi hoggi tuto quel paese, da 
coloro, che con diligenza vanno cercando 
per quei campi, si scuoprono alcuni se- 
polchri, si trovano alcuni vasi di terra, e di 
pietre fatte al Tornio, e molti anche se ne 
trovano di bronzo. 


145 


Antiquities found in the town of Himera 

We know that Imera is no longer in- 
habited, nor Gela, nor Kallipolis, nor 
Selinunte, nor Euboia [today Licodia 
Eubea], nor many other towns. Therefore, 
no one should be surprised if there are 
very few relics of its antiquity, so much 
time having gone by since it was ruined. 
Nevertheless, by ploughing and hoeing 
the whole place today, those diligently 
searching those fields can discover a 
number of sepulchres, and some vases of 
earth, and stones shaped with a turning 
lathe, and also many of bronze are found. 


Garofalo, son queste" (In the house of Garofalo are these words):1. G. ACILIO / ADVENTO / 
HELIAS. G. PIO / CONIVGI / 9. SEMPRONIO / T.L. PRIMIONI / ANNORVM XIIII (CIL, 
X, 7369 + 7437).— 7. "Appresso alla Chiesa di San Iacopo, si leggon queste" (Next in the 
Church of San Iacopo are these words): SECVNDO XX. HER. / VII. SVMMAR: VR/ANAE, 
MATRI CLIMENE / COG: PRIMIGENIVS XX. (CIL, X, 7347).—8. "In porta falsa, son 
queste" (On a false door are these words): PVBLICIA, AGATHA, / PVBLICIVS BRVTANVS / 
D.S.P. (CIL, X, 7432).—g. "In casa di Nicoló d'Antonio Martorana, appresso alla Chiesa 
Catedrale, dove furon già le case di Stenio, in una pietra di Marmo son queste parole" (In 
the house of Nicoló d'Antonio Martorana, by the Cathedral, where Stenio's houses were 
formerly, these words are on a marble stone): STENII AEDES (CIL, X, 1082*). 
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CHAPTER 7 


Looking for Sirens: Ancient Sites in Naples 
According to Pirro Ligorio 


Anna Schreurs-Morét 


The origin of Naples is forever linked to the figure of a siren: Parthenope marks 
the beginning of an ancient city which over the centuries captured the atten- 
tion of artists and antiquarians, but which always remained in the shadow 
of the eternal city of Rome. Travellers such as Stephen Vinand Pigge praised 
the city as “omnium elegantiarum mater" (Hercules Prodicius, 1587) The 
importance of his native city, with its many and varied ancient relics, to the 
Neapolitan painter, architect, and antiquarian Pirro Ligorio has not, until now, 
been explored in any depth. His formative years in Naples remain obscure, and 
his study of the antiquities of his native city has not been examined in a coher- 
ent manner. This article brings together what we can glean from Ligorio's man- 
uscripts, not just about his early years in Naples but also about his perpetual 
interest, even while in Rome, in the ancient sites of Naples. 

The early years of the painter and antiquarian, who was born in 1512/1513, 
really are like a blank canvas: there are no documents giving any information 
about his education, his connections in the city, or his possible patrons or 
clients.” His birth in Naples—with the city's many stereotypical attributes, per- 
petuated by travellers' accounts over the centuries, ranging from its inhabit- 
ants' joie de vivre to their love of fraud and deception—has worked to Ligorio's 
disadvantage in the history of scholarship. Julius von Schlosser describes him 
in a 1904 essay as a "vielgewandte(n), ungemein kenntnisreichen(n), aber auch 


1 Iam deeply grateful to Dr Graham Hogg, Edinburgh, for his translation of the German text as 
well as to Ralf von den Hoff, Freiburg, who was kind enough to read a former version of the 
text and to add some valuable archaeological titles to the biography, and to Federico Rausa, 
Naples, who has willingly given important comments. On travellers to Naples since the 15th 
century, see I.M. Iasiello, Il collezionismo di antichità nella Napoli dei Viceré (Naples: 2003). 

2 “The first thirty years of Ligorio’s life are a complete blank except, as he indicates in one of his 
manuscripts, that he went to settle in Rome about twenty years after his birth [...]." D. Coffin, 
Pirro Ligorio: The Renaissance Artist, Architect, and Antiquarian (University Park, Pa.: 2004), 
p. 5. On the first date that can be linked to Ligorio (a contract, in which he confirms with his 
signature on 12 May 1542 his employment as the painter decorating a loggia in the palace of 
the archbishop of Benevento), see R. Lanciani, “Ricordi inediti di artisti del secolo xvi: n. 
Pirro Ligorio pittore,’ Ausonia 1 (1906), 101-102. 
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reichlich skrupellosen Neapolitaner” (“versatile, uncommonly knowledgeable, 
but also extremely unscrupulous Neapolitan”),* and his judgement resonates 
with a prejudice which presumably contains an element of this particular view 
of this southern Italian city.* 

And yet if we do choose to place some trust in the very personal statements 
that Ligorio makes in his manuscripts, the information there—when brought 
together from the many different passages in the volumes—can actually put 
some colour on this blank canvas. This article accordingly concentrates on 
Ligorio’s early life in Naples. The passages in the text of the manuscripts lead 
us to various places in his native city where he studied antiquities: they also 
give us additional information about his life and his contacts in the city. The 
sections relating to the statues from the Palazzo of Count Diomede Carafa 
di Maddaloni are of particular interest, as are his written observations on 
the ancient objects unearthed during the excavations around San Giovanni 
Maggiore. 

Let us first bring together the facts that are already known about Ligorio’s 
ancestry, his career, and his early education. His first biographer, Giovanni 
Baglione, reports that he came from a noble Neapolitan family, which was said 
to have resided in the “Seggio di Portanova" and to have had its chapel in the 
church of the Olivetan Benedictine monks. In very general terms, he also adds 
the fact that Ligorio devoted himself to the study of the humanities ("lettere") 


3 The theatrical entrance also accorded to the Neapolitan by von Schlosser seems to be influ- 
enced by the stereotypes which were associated with the city in the south of Italy: “Nunmehr 
betritt eine andere, in antiquarischen Dingen etwas bedenkliche Persönlichkeit [...] den 
Plan: Pirro Ligorio. Dieser vielgewandte, ungemein kenntnisreiche, aber auch reichlich skru- 
pellose Neapolitaner, Archáologe, Maler, Architekt, [...] ist um die Mitte des Jahrhunderts 
wohl der Repräsentant des umfánglichsten archäologischen Wissens in Italien; [...]. Nur hat 
die Sache ein bóses Hákchen; dem phantasievollen Manne sind nàmlich reichlicherweise 
Falschungen von Münzen, Inschriften und sonstigen Altertümern nachgewiesen worden, 
Falschungen, die er nicht nur auf dem geduldigen Papiere verübt hat." In further remarks the 
scepticism surrounding Ligorio is also justified by the dishonest behaviour of a Neapolitan 
“compatriot”: “Das muß uns, selbst auf die Gefahr hin, dem industriósen Altertumsfreunde 
Unrecht zu tun, etwas skeptisch stimmen; ist es doch bekannt genug, in welches Fabel- und 
Lügennetz ein spáterer Landsmann von ihm, de Dominicis, die Kunstgeschichte von Neapel 
verstrickt.” J. von Schlosser, Über einige Antiken Ghibertis, 128f. 

4 Cf Richter, Der Vesuv. Geschichte eines Berges, Der Genius loci der Neapolitaner (Berlin: 
2007), pp. 85-87. Even Seneca was already describing the Neapolitans to Nero as "latrones" 
(robbers), http://www.goethe.de/ins/it/de/lp/kul/mag/vab/tdi/5510002.html. 

5 G.Baglione, Le vite de’ pittori, scultori et architetti. Dal Pontificato di Gregorio XIII. nel 1572 in 
fino a’ tempo di Papa Urbano Ottavo nel 1642 (Rome: 1642), 9f.; Naples, S. Anna dei Lombardi, 
Altare Ligorio by Giovanni da Nola, founded in 1532 by Alberto Ligorio; see J. Poeschke, Die 
Skulptur der Renaissance in Italien, vol. 2: Michelangelo und seine Zeit (Munich: 1992), p. 161, 
cat. 164. 
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as well as to drawing and painting.® Even though Baglione mentions Ligorio's 
early interest in the humanities, the extant scholarly literature on him has cho- 
sen to focus almost exclusively on his training as a painter in Naples.” 

However, numerous passages of text in his antiquarian manuscripts, which 
will be discussed below, reveal that his interest in and studies of antiquity had 
already begun in Naples. His antiquarian studies were not inspired initially by 
his move to Rome: they should be understood instead as a kind of continu- 
ing personal development, running parallel to his training as an artist. It can 
be assumed that he compiled some kind of “slip box" of jottings and written 
observations on the ancient art of Naples, which he later integrated into the 
notes he made in Rome and Ferrara. It is not clear how detailed these jottings 
were, but we can be sure that he sometimes returned to Naples even while liv- 
ing in Rome to continue his studies of its antiquities, and that he did not lose 
his interest in his native city's ancient history. Many places in the text indicate 
that he was continuing to explore ancient Naples and its vicinity and that he 
was re-evaluating his previous studies made in Rome in light of the additional 
knowledge he acquired during these visits. As early as 1559, the scholar Antonio 
Agustín surmised in a letter to Fulvio Orsini that Ligorio probably wanted to 
demonstrate to a greater degree his knowledge of Naples, since he was born 
there? There is in fact evidence of plans of this nature, namely to write his own 
book about the antiquities of Naples and the surrounding area, in the opening 
words of the "Libro xxxiv delle Antichità dove si trattano delle cose di Napoli, 
Capua et Pottioli ..." in the Oxford manuscript; however, this comment is fol- 
lowed merely by two pages of random sketches of architectural details and 
inscriptions, respectively.!° 

Let us now turn our attention to those passages in the manuscripts which 
can be used as a basis for establishing the keen antiquarian interest Ligorio 


Baglione, Le vite, p. 9. 

F. Antal, "Observations on Girolamo da Carpi,’ The Art Bulletin 30 (1948), 81-103; R. Keller, 
Das Oratorium von San Giovanni Decollato. Eine Studie seiner Fresken (Rome: 1976), 109f.; 
J. Theurillat, Les mystéres de Bomarzo et les jardins symboliques de la Renaissance (Geneva: 


1973), P- 74. 

8 He typically used this method when composing his texts; the dating of the manuscripts 
therefore becomes extremely difficult. 

9 “Trovandome in Napoli ho pensato al Minotauro delle Medaglie di questa città, e credo 


il nostro M. Pyrro non havea scritto cosa alcuna di queste Medaglie, quando vidi il libro 
suo, forse aspettando di far gran prove essendo di questo paese." A. Agustin, Opera Omnia, 
vol. 7 (Lucca: 1772), p. 233. 

10 BLO, fol. 83r/v; cf. A. Schreurs, Antikenbild und Kunstanschauungen des Neapolitanischen 
Malers, Architekten und Antiquars Pirro Ligorio (1513/14-1583), Atlas, Bonner Beiträge zur 
Renaissanceforschung 3 (Cologne: 2000), p. 327. 
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took in his native city and its vicinity. A few statements in them shed some 
light on the darkness surrounding Ligorio’s life before 1542, the earliest year 
mentioned in the documentary evidence. In a brief passage of text about the 
city gates of Naples, the antiquarian mentions that his family home was next 
to the Porta Capuana and the church of Santa Caterina a Formiello.! He must 
have lived in the casa paterna for only a short time; as he writes in other pas- 
sages, he lost his father when he was barely a year old. His widowed mother 
was sent with him to the estates of the Maddaloni family, where she lived for a 
long time but remained closely connected to her native city.!2 This biographi- 
cal note, incorporated into a long passage of text about Parthenope, the mythi- 
cal founder of the city of Naples, allows us to assume that Ligorio's early studies 
of antiquities in Naples were probably also motivated by patriotism. Even the 
antiquarian's remark that he “grew up on the Matalone estates in the place 
where the ancient ruins of Calatia are found"? should be interpreted more as a 
kind of literary device with which he seeks to confirm his fascination with the 
ancient world and his special calling to study it. 

By mentioning the name of the “Mataloni” (= Maddaloni), Ligorio also gives 
an important clue about the location of his early studies in Naples. Diomede 
Carafa di Maddaloni (1406/1408—1487), politician, humanist, and chancellor of 
the royal house of Aragon,!4 had already in the second half of the 15th century 
assembled a widely renowned collection of antiquities in his palazzo on the Via 


11 “.. ethodiernamente si trova in Neapoli [...] la porta Nolana, che va trali Nolani et a Nola 
città, la capuana va a Capua et alli suoi populi presso della quale et della Chiesa di santa 
Caterina io nacque nella paterna casa." AsT, MS a.11.3 (vol. 16), fol. 74r. On the date of birth 
(1512 or 1513), see Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, p. 5, note 1. 

12  ^".. per che [...] poter dir qualche cosa non aliena de Parthenope havendo dato ella il 
nome alla città, patria ov'io nacque et fui inchiuso nelle fascie, [...] et d'indi fui allevato 
nella terra de Matalone ove furono l'antiche rovine di Calatia [...]. Essendo io d'un anno 
appena per morte del mio padre fu condotta vedova in quella terra, ove tanto stetti, [...] 
che alla patria propria fu obligata ...”; BNN, MS XIII. B.3, fol. 31v f.; cf. Schreurs, Antikenbild 
und Kunstanschauungen, p. 482, Appendix, no. 553. 

13 See note 12. Calatia was a town in Campania on the road from Capua to Benevento (see 
G. Radke, “Calatia’, in Der kleine Pauly, vol. 1, column 1012). Although the ancient site 
cannot be found on any other old or modern map of the region, it can still be located 
on the map drawn by Ligorio of the kingdom of Naples, which was printed by Michele 
Tramezzini in Venice in 1557. 

14 T. Persico, Diomede Carafa. Uomo di Stato e Scrittore del Secolo XV (Naples: 1899); Petrucci 
Nardelin, in DBI, vol. 19 (1976), pp. 524—530; H.J. Bentley, Politics and Culture in Renaissance 
Naples (Princeton: 1987), pp. 141-147; A. Beyer, Parthenope: Neapel und der Süden der 
Renaissance, Kunstwissenschaftliche Studien 84 (Munich: 2000; thesis, Bonn University, 
1998), pp. 67-80; B. de Divitiis, Architettura e committenza nella Napoli del Quattrocento 
(Venice: 2007), pp. 21-42. 
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San Biagio dei Librai,!5 with which Ligorio seems to have been well acquainted. 
This is suggested by a number of passages in the antiquarian volumes.!6 
Ligorio was born too late to know old Diomede. However, he made a spe- 
cial effort to describe the founder of the collection as an exemplary collec- 
tor, a patron of the arts, and a man of virtue. In a passage about an estate in 
Pozzuoli that belonged to the count, he praises him in glowing terms: “Fu 
huomo rarissimo et di gran laude et padre delle cose antiche bene, fattore 
d'ogni huomo virtuoso, et di tanta grande bontà, che la sua morte fu pianta 
come perdita publica, et da tutti i suoi Vassalli come di lor buon padre, cosa 
rara a questa etate.”!” Ligorio would certainly have heard from the old count's 
descendants— through Diomede (d. 1536), his son Giovanni Tommaso (d. be- 
fore 1536), or the young Diomede Carafa (b. 1520)5—of the old man’s special 
virtues, beneficence, and passion for antiquity. Similarly, he would have learnt 
something about the history of the collection. Ligorio is thus able to report 
that the “vecchio conte" bought land in Pozzuoli specifically to be able to dis- 
play the statues found there in his palace in Naples. He considers this fact suf- 
ficiently important to record it both in the manuscript now held in Oxford 
(a collection of early notes) under the heading "Poteolei"!? and also, using the 
same term, in the alphabetical encyclopaedia now held in Turin: ^Et sono state 
trasportate in Napoli molte imagini dall'Eccellente animo del Vecchio Conte 
di Matalone, il quale si dilettó molto delle cose antiche ... Lo quale fabricó 


15 On the palace and the collection see C. Celano, Notizie del bello, dell'antico e del curioso 
della città di Napoli, vol. 3 (Naples: 1858), pp. 684-692; V. Gleijeses, Chiese e Palazzi della 
città di Napoli (Naples: 1991), pp. 172-176; Beyer, Parthenope, pp. 84-135; A. Beyer, "La fa- 
cade comme tableau historique. Le cas du Palazzo Carafa di Maddaloni à Naples,’ Histoire 
de l'art 72 (2013), 9-20; E. Dodero, “Le antichità di palazzo Carafa-Colubrano: Prodromi 
alla storia della collezione," Napoli nobilissima, 5, Ser. 8, 3/4 (2007), 19-140; De Divitiis, 
Architettura e committenza, pp. 43-136; B. de Divitiis, "New Evidence for Diomede Carafa's 
Collection of Antiquities,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 70 (2007), 
99-117; B. de Divitiis, “New Evidence for Diomede Carafa's Collection of Antiquities: IL," 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 73.2010 (2011), 335—353. 

16 Schreurs, Antikenbild und Kunstanschauungen, pp. 467—468, Appendix, nos. 489-493. 

17 BLO, fol 147r, see Schreurs, Antikenbild und Kunstanschauungen, p. 467, Appendix, 
no. 487. 

18 Cf. C. Russo, in DBI, vol. 19 (1976), p. 532: “Diomede Carafa, nacque nel 1520 da Giovanni 
Tommaso conte di Cerreto e da Dianora Caracciolo dei signori di Pietralcina. Rimasto 
orfano del padre, che era stato ucciso in duello, egli ebbe come tutore il nonno Diomede, 
alla cui morte, nell'anno 1536, gli successe nei possedimenti dei conti di Maddaloni”. 

19 A "Questo luogho [a Pozzuoli] fu comprato dal detto conte sol per cavarne cose antiche ...”, 
BLO, fol. 147r. 
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un palazzo in Napoli per ornarlo di tale delitie.’2° Bearing in mind that in his 
writings Ligorio never tires of complaining about the destruction of works of 
antiquity as well as the sale of some works abroad, Diomede seems to him the 
quintessential worthy collector and patron. 

The antiquarian continued to take a keen interest in the fate of the collec- 
tion of antiquities in the Palazzo Carafa even when he was in Ferrara, where 
he was employed from 1569 onwards for the last fourteen years of his life as 
antiquario in the court of Alfonso 11 d'Este.?! 

In the encyclopaedia he produced there he noted with horror that the de- 
scendants of Diomede possessed none of their forefather's virtue and great- 
ness and that through their sale of items the collection of antiquities was 
threatened with further disintegration.?? This gloomy prognosis unfortunately 
came true, so that today the contents of the collection can no longer be ac- 
curately reconstructed. The listing of the statues in J.C. von Fichard's travel 
account is already very brief; he visited the palace in 1536 and likened the im- 
portance and beauty of the collection to that of Cardinal della Valle in Rome.?3 
The works recorded in the only extant inventories of 1592 and 1634 are few in 


20 AST, MS a.11.1 (vol. 14), fol. 89r, likewise ast, MS a.11.10 (vol. 23), fol. 16v, “signor Diomede 
Carafa, illustrissimo conte di Cerreto nel Samnio et di Matalone ..., il quale comparó una 
possessione in Poteoli, per trovare delle antichità, per ornare la sua bella casa o palazzo in 
Neapoli" Bianca de Divitiis makes a convincing case for linking a relief in the collection of 
Diomede Carafa (Asclepius and the nymphs, Vatican Museums, Museo Pio Clementino, 
inv. 244) to the cult of the nymphs as practised in Pozzuoli, and accordingly establishes 
the provenance of this relief as having come from the count's estate there (De Divitiis, 
"New Evidence II," pp. 345-350). 

21 Schreurs, Antikenbild und Kunstanschauungen, pp. 13-15; Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, pp. 107-137. 

22 “Ma havendo fortuna tolto via quelle grandezze di quei signori che discendevano da quel 
gran Diomede ogni cosa viene di quivi tolta et portata via et quanto vi era stato ridutto et 
di Bronzo et di marmo.” ast, MS. a.11.1 (vol. 14), fol. 89r. After the death of the last in the 
line of the Carafa di Maddaloni, the palace and the collection came into the possession 
of the Carafa di Colubrano, who extended the palace and restored it but apparently had 
little interest in the collection of antiquities; cf. V. Gleijeses, La Guida di Napoli e die suoi 
dintorni (Naples: 1979), p. 288; see also Celano, Notizie del bello, p. 685: "Le altre anticaglie 
furono di tratto in tratto disperse o distrutte, perche i successori di Diomede non tutti 
ereditarono il gusto e l'amore di lui pei patria monumenti." 

23 "Neapoli veterum statuarum, quae alicuius essent momenti, paucas vidi. Est tamen pa- 
latium in platea Vicariae, quod est egregiis statuis per circuitum curiae in loculis suis 
collocatis, exornatissimum. Istic Mercurium, Bachum, Herculem, pluresque Deorum, 
tum Brutum, et alias militaris habitus, item togatas plures statuas vides. Item maximum 
equi caput aeneum faberrime factum et istic in museo positum. Sunt visu dignissima, 
nec uno in loco plura integrioraque vidi et selectiora (excepto palatio et horto Cardinalis 
de la Valle in Roma)’, J.C. von Fichard, “Italia” Frankfurtisches Archiv für ältere deutsche 
Literatur und Geschichte 3 (1815), 82. 
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number?^ and bear no real relation to the famous collection of Ligorio's life 
and times. His listing of the statues under the heading “Napoli” (in the “Libro 
XXXV.... Inscrittioni ... di varii luoghi et città del Latio et di Campagna"), as 
well as his often very detailed descriptions of individual statues, which are to 
be found scattered throughout the manuscripts, can therefore fill in the gaps 
and be regarded as a form of inventory of the Carafa Maddaloni collection in 
its early incarnation: 


Per sino ad hora si vede le reliquie di quel colosso di marmo di Nerone, 
et molte altre statue degne d'esser vedute, tra l'altre che sono poste nel 
palazzo dell'excellente conte di Matalone, é la statua di Scipione Africa- 
no, con attitudine di un che sta pensando.?5 È vi ancora una gran testa di 
bronzo d'un cavallo? la quale avanza ogni altra di grandezza di quel’ che 
ho veduto. E vi un Hercole [...],7 intero, et di dottissimo maestro lavorato 
con / molte, et diverse statue, vasi con Figure fatte di marmo, et lavorati di 
basso relievo, et altre imagini simili, et dedicationi di statue, et epitaphij 
di morti.28 


Other statues from the collection of the palace are mentioned and commented 
on under various themes in different places in the manuscript volumes, e.g. a 
“cupido [...] che dorme sopra la pelle del re degli animali"?? and also in the 
same book the relief with a depiction of Ganymede, “assiso sopra di un sasso in 
cui ha speso il suo mantelletto, nel resto tutto gnudo, con una tazza da dabere 
ad'un Aquila."30 


24 L. Schrader, Monumentorum Italiae. Quae hoc nostro saeculo & a Christianis posita sunt, 
Libri quatuor (Halberstadt: 1592), fol. 248r/v; G.C. Capaccio, Il Forastiero. Dialoghi (Naples: 
1634), 854£. 

25 This refers to a statue of Demosthenes, today held in the Glyptotek in Copenhagen. 

26 The famous bronze horse's head which Lorenzo de’ Medici gave as a present to Diomede 
Carafa in 1471, cf. L. Vlad Borrelli, "Un Dono di Lorenzo de’ Medici a Diomede Carafa,” in 
La Toscana al tempo di Lorenzo il Magnifico, vol. 1 (Pisa: 1996), p. 235; V. Saladino, "Postille 
laurenziane, i due Marsia, la testa bronzea di cavallo e lo ‘Scipione’ di Diomede Carafa, in 
Studi di antiquaria ed epigrafia, eds. C. Bianca, G. Capecchi, and P. Desideri (Rome: 2009), 
pp. 87-106. 

27 Not legible, probably: “che si specchia”. 

28 BNN, MS xiii. B.7, fols. 123v/124r, see Schreurs, Antikenbild und Kunstanschauungen, 
p. 467, Appendix, no. 491. 

29 BNN, MS xiii. B, fol. 89v, in the section "Di Hercole et di Amore" (“Libro X.... Alcune 
cose sacre ... imagini ornamenti degli Dii de gentili et delli loro origini"), see Schreurs, 
Antikenbild und Kunstanschauungen, p. 467, Appendix, no. 489. 

30  BNN,MS x11. B.3, fol. 129r, in the section "Di Giove et Ganymede’, see Schreurs, Antikenbild 
und Kunstanschauungen, p. 467, Appendix, no. 490. 
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Ultimately there are only a few items mentioned in the manuscripts which 
correspond to the statues mentioned in the other inventories or to those which 
Bianca de Divitiis has been able, very thoroughly and convincingly, to attri- 
bute to the collection in its early state.?! This discrepancy highlights how the 
collection has been studied from different perspectives during various histori- 
cal periods. If one is tempted to accept the traditional scepticism surround- 
ing Ligorio’s written accounts and to regard his descriptions of the statues in 
the Maddaloni collection as the inventions of a Neapolitan fraudster, then 
his notes on a life-size statue of an ancient philosopher who can be identi- 
fied conclusively attest convincingly to the truth of Ligorio’s written obser- 
vations. The extensive, detailed, and perceptive description of the Athenian 
orator and statesman Demosthenes (Copenhagen, Glyptotek, Fig. 7.1),?? which 
Ligorio interprets to be a likeness of Scipio Africanus,33 can be found in a book 
on the Luoghi delle sepolture della fameglie romane et degli huomini illustri 
(BNN, MS xIII. Bao), in a passage on the tomb of the Scipios (“De Cornelii 
Scipioni") in Rome: 


Scrivono molti, che Scipione mori di cinquantaquattro anni, della cui 
età demostra quella effigie della sua statua, che hodiernamente é locata 
nel bel’ palazzo dell'illustrissimo Duca di Matalone dentro di Napoli, la 
quale dalli suoi anticessori fu quivi portata dalla rovine di Li(n)terno. La 
quale effigie dimostra chiaramente quello suo ingegno et quella eccel- 
lenza della modestia del valore delle sue virtù, [et delle sue urbanità] col 
fronte pieno di una certa severità, ma accompagnata con una simplice 
giocondità. Egli è alquanto calvo con fronte spanosa con barba quasi che 
rasa, dal petto insuso egli è tutto gnudo con le mani gionte come penso- 
so e dolente dell'esser stato ingratamente scacciato, nel resto ha la sua 


31 De Divitiis, Architettura e committenza, pp. 106-127; De Divitiis, “New Evidence”; De 
Divitiis, “New Evidence II." 

32 The statue stood until 1770 in the Palazzo Colubrano (formerly Carafa Maddaloni) be- 
fore it was moved to England through the offices of Thomas Jenkins and from there 
finally to the Glyptotek in Copenhagen, see F. Johansen, Greek Portraits: Catalogue, Ny 
Carlsberg Glyptotek (Copenhagen: 1992), p. 33 (cat. no. 84). Also G.M.A. Richter, The 
Portraits of the Greeks (Ithaca, NY: 1965), p. 219, no. 32; F. Poulsen, Catalogue of Ancient 
Sculpture in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek (Copenhagen: 1951), pp. 309-310, and R. von den 
Hoff, "Die Bildnisstatue des Demosthenes als óffentliche Ehrung eines Bürgers in Athen,” 
in Rollenbilder in der athenischen Demokratie. Medien, Gruppen, Räume im politischen 
und sozialen System (Contributions to an interdisciplinary colloquium in Freiburg im 
Breisgau, 24-25 November 2006) (Wiesbaden: 2009), pp. 193-220. 

33 On the misinterpretation of and the placement of the statue, see the most recent article, 
Saladino, “Postille laurenziane.” 
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FIGURE 7.1 Statue of Demosthenes (original 280 BC; copy: 1st century AD), 
Copenhagen, Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek (cat. 436a) 
© AUTHOR 
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toga avvolta attorno, lavorata di eccellente maestria, la qual, nel vero, con 
ogni industria et arte fu fabbricata da qual divino opefice per demostrar’ 
quanto potesse esprimere con l'arte eccellenza e la virtà di quel grande 
capitano.34 


Through various circuitous routes the portrait statue from the Neapolitan pal- 
ace of Diomede Carafa ended up in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotekin Copenhagen.?5 
The antiquarian, through very subtle yet incorrect reasoning, identified the fig- 
ure (which seemed to him to be pensive and sad)85 as the Roman statesman 
Scipio Africanus, who after early military triumphs was in his later years pros- 
ecuted several times as the result of political intrigues, and finally left Rome a 
disappointed man.?? He was presumably misled into making this identifica- 
tion by, above all, his knowledge that the statue had come from the ruins of 
Liternum?? into the Maddaloni collection: it was in a villa located precisely 
in this place—according to Livy—that Scipio Africanus had chosen to live in 
“voluntary” exile, and he died there in 183 BC.?? The statue is now widely agreed 
to be a marble copy of the bronze statue of Demosthenes, embellished in the 
original with an epigram, which was placed by the Athenians in the Agora 
in 280/279 BC.40 

There is even more information to be found in the text quoted above: Ligorio 
mentions in it that the “duca di Mataloni” is the owner of the palace and that 


34 BNN, MS xri. Bao, fol. 71r; see Schreurs, Antikenbild und Kunstanschauungen, p. 468, 
Appendix, no. 492. 

35 Cf. De Divitiis, Architettura e committenza, pp. 12-115, who also reveals the chequered 
history of the restoration of the statue’s hands: in 1770 the hands were supplemented with 
a parchment roll; in 1954 they were replaced by interlocked hands, which in turn were 
changed after a restoration in 1983, replacing them with hands with a scroll. 

36  Inhis description of these emotions Ligorio already stresses one defining characteristic of 
the statue which most recently Ralf von den Hoff has subtly interpreted and compared 
with similar statues: “Die Gebárde der vor dem Körper gefalteten Hände ist nämlich ein 
durchaus konventionelles, der Bilderwelt der Zeit geláufiges Zeichen. Trauernde und 
nachdenklich oder zuhórend/-sehende Verweilende stehen so oftmals vor uns. Sie mar- 
kiert emotionales Für-sich-Sein." Von den Hoff, "Die Bildnisstatue des Demosthenes,” p. 209. 

37  M.Deissmann-Merten, "Scipio P.C. Africanus,” in Kleiner Pauly, vol. 5, columns 48/49. 

38 On Liternum, a town near Cumae, famous as the country residence of Scipio (Valerius 
Maximus 20,2; Pliny, Naturalis Historia, 14,49. 16, 234) where he ended his days (Liv. 
38,521. 53,8), and his tomb (Liv. 38,56,3), see G. Radke, “Liternum’, in Kleiner Pauly, vol. 3, 
column 680. 

39  Ligorio's text (BNN, MS x11. Bao, fol. 71r, cf. note. 34), which discusses the speculation 
over the burial place of Scipio Africanus among ancient authors; he agrees with Livy's 
opinion that the statesman was entombed next to his villa in Liternum. On Scipio's tomb, 
see F. Coarelli, Rom. Ein archdologischer Führer (Basel: 1989), p. 331. 

40 Von den Hoff, "Die Bildnisstatue des Demosthenes,’ p. 197. 
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his ancestors had the statue brought into the palace. It is therefore very clear 
that even when he was in Rome Ligorio kept in contact with Naples, since the 
man he refers to here as the duke of Maddaloni can only be Diomede Carafa 
(1520-1561), the descendant of the old Diomede who had received the duke- 
dom from Philip 11 of Spain in 1558.*! Presumably the antiquarian researched 
the Carafa collection one more time when visiting his native city in 1558, and 
on this occasion made notes in particular on the supposed statue of “Scipio 
Africanus’, perhaps because he was around the same time in Rome commit- 
ting to paper his observations on the tomb of the Scipios.*? 

What were the intentions behind Ligorio's decision to highlight the statue 
from the Maddaloni's property in this manner? First of all, we may assume that 
for him the statue—in the context of his written observations on the Scipios' 
tomb architecture— helped to bring the text to life and to make it more specif- 
ic. This interlinking of information, brought together from a variety of textual 
and visual sources, corresponds entirely with his encyclopaedic approach, in 
which he always strives in his research to bring together in one place (under 
one heading) as many observations and pieces of information on a particular 
subject as possible. In this way, the text on the tomb of the Scipios induced 
him to give a detailed account of the history of this family, in particular the 
life of Africanus.^? Moreover, here can be seen those very methods of the art- 
ist and antiquarian Ligorio, which— derived from the ideas of the Vitruvian 
Academy— differed profoundly from the purely philological research of some- 
one like Bartolomeo Marliano. In Ligorio's opinion, meaningful conclusions 
about and insights into the ancient world could only be achieved by combin- 
ing a study of ancient texts with the visual inspection of ancient objects (stat- 
ues and architectural fragments, excavations of building foundations, etc.).44 


41 See Russo, DBI, vol. 19 (1976), p. 532. 

42 Ligorio interpreted, like most of the antiquaries of the 1500s (e.g. Sallustio Peruzzi, UA 
670, in Bartoli, 1v, Tav. 392, Fig. 691; VI, p. 122), the remains of a large tomb construction on 
mile v of the Via Appia as the tomb of the Scipios (my thanks to Federico Rausa of Naples 
for this information). 

43 After two long pages of text in which he digresses far beyond the subject of architecture 
which he is supposed to be covering, he admits frankly: “... ora essendo trapassato pit 
oltre, che non bisognava havendomi trasportato la grandezza di si eccellente imperatore 
torneremo a dimostar’ come fu la sepultura [...] a Roma.” (“... now after I have digressed 
further than was necessary, since I allowed myself to be carried away by the magnificence 
of such an admirable commander, let us return to the explanations of the tombs [...] in 
Rome"), BNN, MS X111. Bao, fol. 711. 

44 He consequently attacks contemporary antiquaries: “Grandi errori hanno fatti tutti i scrit- 
tori dell'antichità, i quali ... hanno riferito di molte falsità agli huomini.... E stato per le 
troppo frettolose osservationi; et per essere anche poco o niente dotti nell'architettura 
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This integration of knowledge of objects—the result of intensive research 
into ancient relics, be they statues, architectural fragments, coins, or tools— 
leads us to a second intention of his, which can be deduced from such a de- 
tailed description of the statue and makes it even more obvious now that the 
author is writing as an artist. The painter Ligorio is not only describing the 
sculpture of the eccellente imperatore in a detailed manner, but also portraying 
it as a particularly outstanding work of art, “lavorata di eccellente maestria, la 
qual, nel vero, con ogni industria et arte fu fabbricata da qual divino opefice 
per demostrar’ quanto potesse esprimere con l'arte eccellenza e la virtù di quel 
grande capitano."5 Ligorio's statement can be interpreted further as saying 
that it is precisely this outstanding skill of the artist which is essential to visu- 
alising Scipio Africanus' superior qualities so convincingly, namely his spirit, 
his excellence, and his virtue.46 The antiquarian is thus showing himself here 
to be sensitive to those particular qualities of the statue that Ralf von den Hoff 
recently described as belonging to the "neuen Strategien der Visualisierung 
eines idealen Bürgerbildes im Athen des frühen Hellenismus" (new approach- 
es to the visualisation of an ideal image of a citizen in the Athens of the early 
Hellenistic period), through, among other things, the "Hervorhebung geistiger 
Kapazitát" (accentuation of the intellectual faculties) and the "Versuch, dem 
Bild eines guten Bürgers im óffentlichen Raum der Polis auch durch seinen Stil 
unmittelbare, sinnliche Prásenz und Glaubwürdigkeit—und auch damit neue 
Vorbildhaftigkeit—zu verleihen" (the attempt to give to the image of a good 
citizen in the public space of the polis, also through its style, an immediacy, 
sensibility, and credibility—and thereby also a new exemplary nature).^? It is 


dell'edificij: Niuna cosa drittamente hannto potuto osservare et in lugogo, di andar ve- 
dendo le cave che si fanno delle cose antiche, a loro modo hanno ingannato il mondo." 
And here he places his own method in contrast to them as being the more successful 
one: "io per con cadere con loro ho voluto trent'anni continui osservare i luoghi de scrit- 
tori conle cavamenti che si usano di fare, le antichità siamo venuto a tanto che ne have- 
mo potuto toccare con mani la più parte delle memorie delle cose belle,’ BNP, Libro VII, 
p. 288, Schreurs, Antikenbild und Kunstanschauungen, p. 345, no. 47. On the disputes over 
the antiquarian methods of the time see M. Laureys and A. Schreurs, “Egio, Marliano, 
Ligorio and the Forum Romanum in the 16th Century,’ Humanistica Lovaniensia. Journal 
of Neo-Latin Studies 45 (1996), 385-405; Schreurs, Antikenbild und Kunstanschauungen, 
pp. 96-108. 

45 BNN, MS xir. Bao, fol. 71r; see Schreurs, Antikenbild und Kunstanschauungen, p. 468, 
Appendix, no. 492. 

46 Ibid. 

47 Von den Hoff, "Die Bildnisstatue des Demosthenes,” p. 213: “Es kann kaum Zweifel beste- 
hen, dass die im Epigramm genannte gnome, die Einsicht als geistige Haltung, hier zum 
Ausdruck gebracht ist: eine innere Qualitát, wohl auch die des besonnenen Ratgebers, die 
der Dekretantrag lobt"; 210/211: “Die Demosthenesstatue stellte dem [üppig gekleideten, 
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precisely this wish, for his own contemporaries to take this model of ancient 
virtue as an example for themselves, which is echoed in Ligorio’s written ob- 
servations. Above all, as an artist himself, he feels duty-bound to bring the ar- 
tistic excellence of the statue in particular to his contemporaries’ attention as 
a model to be followed; this is confirmed by his demands for contemporary art, 
which he sets out very clearly in his treatise “Di alcune cose appartenente alla 
nobiltà delle antiche arti”,48 with its harsh invective against Michelangelo and 
his successors.49 

We can see another comparable arbitrary linkage of facts, just like with the 
statue of "Scipio Africanus" in Ligorio's examination of another statue belong- 
ing to the Maddaloni; in this case, he draws conclusions from the likeness of 
the figure to the relevance of the site of the find. In the manuscript concern- 
ing the "Effigie d'alcuni antichi heroi, et uomini illustri”5° he discusses, in the 
context of a long passage of text about the life and work of Marcus Tullius 
Cicero, a herm with the likeness of the Roman orator, which he reproduces in a 
drawing on the left-hand margin (Fig. 7.2). This figure, as we learn from Ligorio, 
was found by Count Diomede Carafa and installed in his palace. At this point 
he mentions again the count's estates in Pozzuoli, which are right next to the 
monastery and church of the Franciscans,5 on the site of the “Villa Academica 
Ciceroniana poteolana.”>? The discovery of the bust of a herm of Cicero is for 
the antiquarian a convincing argument for identifying the ruins on the land of 
the Maddaloni—“alcuni muri, ornati di nicchi da statue”53—as the remains of 
one of Cicero's ancient villas. From the beginning of the 17th century onwards 
it was believed that the walls, which rise up to 16 metres high and in their inner 
areas are embellished with arches and alcoves, were the remains of a temple 


modischen Menander] die innere, geistige Kraft und Einstellung, die gnome als neue, vor- 
bildliche und auch ohne kórperliche Schónheit bzw. Kraft wirksame Qualitát des Bürgers 
gegenüber" 

48 AST, MS a.11.16 (vol. 29), extracts are published in P. Barocchi, Trattati, vol. 2 (1973), 
pp.1412-1470, a complete transcription is in Schreurs, Antikenbild und Kunstanschauungen, 
pp. 402-435. 

49  Onthe importance of the treatise on the theory of art, see D. Coffin, “Pirro Ligorio on the 
Nobility of the Arts," Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 27 (1964), 191—210, 
Schreurs, Antikenbild und Kunstanschauungen, in particular chapters 4 and 5. 

50 AST, MS a.11.10 (vol. 23). 

51 The Franciscan church, initially dedicated to St John the Baptist, was built by Diomede 
Carafa in 1472 and handed over to the Franciscans in 1479; see D. Ambrogi and 
A. D'Ambrosio, La Diocesi e i Vescovi di Pozzuoli. “ecclesia sancti proculi puteolani episcopa- 
tus" (Pozzuoli: 1990), p. 86. Cf. also De Divitiis, Architettura e committenza, p. 102. 

52 AST, MS a.11.10 (vol. 23), fol. 16v. 

53 Ibid. 
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FIGURE 7.2 Pirro Ligorio, Text with herm of Marcus Tullius Cicero, Turin, Archivio di Stato, 
Ms. Ja.11.10 (vol. 23) fol. 6v 
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of Neptune.5^ A map of the region from 1642, the “Topographia Puteolorum" 
by Giacomo Lauro,55 accordingly shows the "T.[empio] Neptuni" directly next 
to the church of "S. Francisco" whereas the “Villa Ciceronis" is located far away 
from it, on the Via Capuana. Modern research, however, assumes that the ruins 
Ligorio saw next to the church of San Francesco, which still exist today, are 
actually the remains of thermal baths built on a grand scale.56 

Ligorio was evidently very well acquainted with the estates of the Maddaloni 
in Pozzuoli, but he also had an interest in the other sites from which the count 
and his successors acquired ancient objects. The building works in and around 
San Giovanni Maggiore, a church built over the site of an ancient temple of 
Antinous,5” proved to be a major source of antiquities of which the Maddalonis 
took full advantage. An earthquake in 1456 damaged the building so badly that 
reconstruction work was needed on the foundations. Among the several an- 
cient finds which subsequently came to light was a head of Antinous, which 
Diomede acquired and placed on display at the entrance to his palace.58 

Ligorio, too, was attracted to the antiquities unearthed in the vicinity of the 
church and placed on display. He was particularly interested in a relief show- 
ing the sirens before their transformation, which is immured in the north- 
eastern side of the campanile of the Cappella di San Giovanni dei Pappacoda 
(Figs. 7.3/4). He mentions it in connection with his extensive written obser- 
vations on the ways the sirens were represented in antiquity, probably one 
of his favourite subjects given the Neapolitan foundation myth of the siren 
Parthenope. In the relevant passage of text, he first mentions two representa- 
tions of the sirens which he saw in Rome "in sua prima forma sculpite a guisa di 


54 Cf. De Divitiis, Architettura e committenza, pp. 101-103, who quotes Giulio Cesare Capaccio 
(La vera antichità di Pozzuoli (Naples: 1607), pp. 54—55) and an engraving of Villamena of 
1652 as proof. 

55 G. Lauro, Antiquae urbis splendor, vol. 4, ed. G. Alto (Rome: 1642), Plate 164. 

56 Cf C.Gialanella and V. Sampaolo, Note sulla Topografia di Puteoli, in Puteoli. Studi di Storia 
Antica IV-V (- Atti del convegno studi e ricerche su Puteoli Romana, Napoli, 2/3 aprile 
1979) (Pozzuoli: 1980), p. 145; V.A. Sirago, “La banca di Cluvio Puteolano,’ in Puteoli. Studi 
di Storia Antica I (Pozzuoli: 1977), p. 60. 

57  G.A.Galante, Guida Sacra della città di Napoli (1872), ed. N. Spinosa (Naples: 1985), p. 86. 

58 G. Borrelli, La Basilica di S. Giovanni Maggiore (Naples: 1967), p. 39: “... quella testa di 
Antinoo che Fabio Giordano (verso il 1570) scrive di aver visto sull'ingresso del palazzo 
Carafa Maddaloni, in S. Biagio dei Librai" Cf. De Divitiis, Architettura e committenza, 
p. 76: “oltre ai busti al di sopra della cornice del portale ionico, in origine sulla facciata 
della platea Nidi e su quella della platea Domus Novae erano disposti ulteriori busti anti- 
ci—oggi scomparsi—posti sulle mensole in marmo, tuttora presenti, disposte a distanza 
regolare ..." Other fragments were put on display in the apse of the church, where they 
probably had already been studied intensively by artists in the city in the 1400s (Schreurs, 
Antikenbild und Kunstanschauungen, p. 59). 
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FIGURE 7.3 

Naples, Bell tower of the Cappella di 
San Giovanni dei Pappacoda 

© AUTHOR 








FIGURE 7.4 Fragment of an ancient sarcophagus depicting the abduction of 
Proserpina, Naples, Bell tower of the Cappella di San Giovanni dei 
Pappacoda 
© AUTHOR 
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leggiadrissime donne vestite di sottilissimi veli, le quali sono appiedi di proser- 


pina rapita ..., tra le quali è Minerva, che è la virtù che coombatte per vietar 


il male"5? He is referring here to two sarcophagi relating to the abduction of 


Proserpina (Persephone). The first one was in the atrium of Santa Maria in 


Cosmedin;®° the second, now in the Louvre, he saw in the Casa Galli in Rome.®! 


Finally, he gets around to mentioning a “no less attractive” representation on 


the campanile in Naples: 


.. et parimente della medesima forma in un'altra sepoltura non meno 
bella che le sudette, che è di marmo a Napoli racolta delle reliquie an- 
tiche e posta sul campanile di San Giovanni Maggiore fabricata alta la 
terra in un cantone. Ove in tutti tre questo luoghi si vedono in forma di 
zonzelle bellissime gratiosamente fate alle imitatione di Donne naturali 
come erano prima, che si mutassero in l'altra forma favolosa mezzi uccel- 
li et mezze femina.9? 


This, too, is a case that allows us to observe very clearly the antiquarian's meth- 


od of working. When in Rome, Ligorio made use of his notes and observations 


made in Naples. His intensive research on the sirens and the way they were 


represented surely began in Naples. The criticism of the incorrect representa- 


tion of the sirens after their transformation, which is expressed in this passage, 


he later expanded in order to use it as one of the most important examples of 


the countless transgressions of contemporary art.53 


He, as a native of the city of Parthenope, constantly demands that she be 


portrayed correctly after her transformation, particularly in a long passage 


about the sirens in Naples in volume 3 ("Alcune cose sacre"): 


59 


60 


61 


62 
63 


BNN, MS xir. B.3, fol. 3or, cf. Schreurs, Antikenbild und Kunstanschauungen, p. 482, 
Appendix, no. 555. 

Ibid.: *si come sono in qual pila che é a Roma a scuola Greca sotto l'portico appunto di 
essa chiesa, la dove fu l'antico Tempio di Cerere e Proserpina poco discosto alle carceri del 
Circo Massimo". 

Ibid.: “et sono [le ninfe] ancho della medesima maniera in quell'altro bellissimo et antich- 
issimo monumento che é nella casa de Galli gentilhuomini Romani”. Paris, Louvre, inf. 
409; see C. Robert, Die antiken Sarkophagreliefs, vol. 3: Einzelmythen: Niobiden-Triptolemos 
ungedeutet (Berlin: 1919), Table Cx1x, no. 359; R. Lindner, Der Raub der Persephone in 
der antiken Kunst, Beiträge zur Archäologie 16, Dissertation (Würzburg: 1984), p. 77 f» 
no. 97; C. Brehm, Der Raub der Proserpina: Studien zur Ikonographie und Ikonologie eines 
Ovidmythos von der Antike bis zur frühen Neuzeit, Phil.-Dissertation (Münster: 1996; online 
resource, 2009), p. 348, cat. no. 32. 

BNN, MS xIII. B.3, fol. gor. 

Schreurs, Antikenbild und Kunstanschauungen, pp. 195-202. 
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Le sirene dunque s'habiano a formare mezze Galline et mezze bellissime 
donne. [...] [29r]. Cosi dunque le syrene non sono come il vulgo le dipi- 
gne hodiernamente vergogna di quei che fanno professione d'intendere 
la poesia et le cose antiche, et di quei signorie che adoprano gli huomi- 
ni che non intendono a loro servigio, sono pure elleno mezze uccelli e 
mezze donne con le penne bionde [...] [fol. 31v] ... non nel mare s'han- 
no da fare, come vogliono i moderni come mezze donne et mezzi pesci, 
il che é contra ogni constitutione dell'antichi intelletti et fuori di quella 
eccellenza che n'appota la historia piana et la favolosa per tanto conclu- 
dendo che I moderni habbiano errato ingrosso.§+ 


In this uncompromising piece of criticism he uses various ancient authors to 
support his opinions, including Ovid in the fifth book of the Metamorphoses, 
and also Homer, Hyginus Mythographus, and Virgil. The versions of the legend 
are in fact very different; if we follow Ovid, the nymphs, after the abduction of 
Proserpina, asked the gods to give them wings so that they could fly over the 
sea to search for their friend. In another version, the wings are portrayed as a 
punishment for the nymphs’ failure to prevent the abduction.55 However, for 
the antiquarian the ancient objects take precedence over the textual sources 
when looking to reinforce his ideal of the winged siren. He accordingly draws 
atthe edge of his written observations in volume 7, which is devoted to Naples 
("Inscrittioni et epitaphii"), a coin with an image of the siren Parthenope, with 
wings and a lyre in her hands, and remarks with conviction: “... sono mezze 
ucelli et mezze donne, come si ... vede nelle antiche monete di Napoli come 
nel margine havemo posto" (Fig. 7.5).99 Finally, in the Neapolitan volumes 9 
and 10 he also describes an ancient monument with a further "correct" repre- 
sentation of the sirens, “... intagliata nel pilo antico che è nel bosco del Sacro 
Palazzo dove é Ulisse legato nell'antenna dela Nave et le Sirene sono suli scogli, 


64 BNN, MS xir. B3, fols. 29r-31v. 

65 B. Hinz, “Sirens,” in Brill's New Pauly Supplements I, vol. 4: The Reception of Myth and 
Mythology, ed. M. Moog-Grünewald, Brill Online (2016), http://referenceworks.bril- 
lonline.com/entries/brill-s-new-pauly-supplements-i-4/sirens-e1114170 (30.03.2016): 
"Hyginus (Hyg. Fab. 141), however, makes their metamorphosis into birds a punishment 
from Proserpina's mother Ceres (Demeter) for not having protected her daughter; they 
were condemned, he says, to conduct their mischief on their rock 'inter Siciliam et Italiam' 
(‘between Sicily and Italy’) until they succeeded in bewitching (i.e. killing) a passer-by.’ 
For the iconography of the sirens see E. Hofstátter, “Seirenes,” LIMC 8 (1997), 1093-1104. 

66 BNN, MS xii. B.7, fol. 122v, cf. Schreurs, Antikenbild und Kunstanschauungen, p. 482, 
Appendix, no. 554. 
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FIGURE 7.5 Pirro Ligorio, Drawing of a coin with a portrait of the siren Parthenope, Naples, 
Biblioteca Nazionale, Ms. x111.B.7, fol. 122v 
€ MINISTERO DEI BENI E DELLA ATTIVITÀ CULTURALI E DEL TURISMO 


mezzo Donne e mezzo uccelli del mezzo in git.”®’ This sarcophagus, missing 
since the 17th century, is recorded in drawings found in the Codex Coburgensis 
and in the Codex Pighianus.® Ligorio eventually brings both sources together 
in a drawing he uses to illustrate the long entry on the sirens in the alphabeti- 
cal encyclopaedia in Turin (Fig. 7.6). Here, he depicts the correct ancient rep- 
resentation by drawing two sirens as half-woman/half-bird creatures playing 
music while perched on a rock. 


67 BNN, MS xii. B.g, fol. 8r, cf. Schreurs, Antikenbild und Kunstanschauungen, p. 483, 
Appendix, no. 556. 

68 Codex Pighianus, Sarkophag mit Ulysse und den Sirenen, MS lat. fol. 61, fol. 275v, ill. in 
Schreurs, Antikenbild und Kunstanschauungen, p. 197, Fig. 85. 
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FIGURE 7.6 Pirro Ligorio, Sirens, Turin, Archivio di Stato, MS a.11.3 (Vol. 16), fol. 272v 
© MINISTERO DEI BENI E DELLA ATTIVITA CULTURALI E DEL TURISMO 


Ligorio regards the reason for the erroneous representation of the sirens as 
fish-tailed maidens to be some literary sources of his own period, which in 
his opinion have departed from the texts of the ancient authors. In particu- 
lar Godefroy and Marcellin Beringen,5° and above all Giovanni Boccaccio, are 
held to be responsible for the false transmission of the tradition surrounding 
the depiction of the sirens: “Cosi dunque le sirene non sono come il vulgo le 


69 “Giovanni Bocaccio et Godifrido, et Marcello Beringhe, ... sono caduti in tale errore die 
farle con le code de Pesci, chiamandole mostri marini”, BNN, MS x111. B.3, fol. 29r. Ligorio 
isreferringto the Dictionarium poeticum of the Beringen brothers: Godefroy and Marcellin 
Beringen, Dictionarium poeticum opus prorsus novum, & ab ijs omnibus, quae hactenus 
eodem, similiue titulo circulata fuerunt, longe diversum (Lyon: 1551), p. 673: "Sirenes, [...] 
monstra marina, Poetarum fabulis celebrata, superiore fui parte virginis effigiem referen- 
tia, inferiore vero in piscis caudam desinentia." 
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dipigne con code di pesce per errore di Boccacci.” Here he makes reference to 
the Genealogia Deorum Gentilium of Boccaccio, a discourse in 15 books on the 
gods of antiquity.”° 

The precise and critical analysis contained in the passages on the sirens, in 
which Ligorio as an antiquarian quite clearly took a strong interest (the consid- 
erable number of passages on this subject in his manuscripts proves this), cor- 
responds to his critical recording of cases where the visual sources of his own 
time are in conflict with the ancient iconography of the sirens, particularly 
the Emblemata of Andrea Alciati, a publication that was very widely available 
at that time and which probably made the incorrect image of the sirens as 
"Mostri marini" so resoundingly and universally popular. In the Latin edition of 
his famous collection of emblems of 1551 the illustration (Fig. 7.7) depicts the 
very thing which even in the accompanying text goes against the ancient ico- 
nography and which—in Ligorio’s opinion—is therefore wrongly described: 
“Absque alis volucres, et cruribus absque puellas, Rostro absque et pisces, qui 
tamen ore canant."! By heavily criticising the incorrect representation of the 
sirens Ligorio is thus placing himself in opposition to one of the best-known 
scholars of the university city of Bologna. It is evident that the antiquarian— 
irrevocably convinced that the rules of the ancient world should be followed 
in all areas of knowledge, art, and scholarship, even for successful human co- 
existence— pursued his convictions with great enthusiasm. His extremely bel- 
ligerent approach in these matters is well known.7? Aware that in 1540s Rome 
he participated in an Accademia dello Sdegno, we can say that he justly earned 
the name of “lo sdegnato" the “indignant one”. 


70 In the Venice 1564 edition of Boccaccio's Genealogia degli dei (composed between 1347 
and 1360, first printed edition in 1472) we find the following description: “Dice Ovidio, che 
queste furono compagne di Proserpina, et che essendo rapita, la cercarono molto, la quale 
non potendo da loro esser ritrovata, furono alla fine converse in marini mostri, che hanno 
la faccia di donzelle, et il corpo fino all'ombellico di femina, da indi in poi sono pesci ...,” 
p. 123. 

71 Alciati, Emblemata, Emblem 126. The depiction of the sirens as women with fish tails re- 
curs in all the Alciati editions up to the beginning of the 17th century; cf. https://art.famsf. 
org/anonymous/sirenes-sirens-emblem-115-book-emblemata-andrea-alciato-antwerp- 
plantin-under-direction (my thanks to Undine Remmes for her research into the Alciati 
editions). It is only in the Latin edition of 1621, published in Padua, that there is a correc- 
tion in the depiction of the sirens, who are now portrayed aswomen with wings and birds’ 
legs. The text, however, repeats the description of them as female sea creatures: http:// 
www.emblems.arts.gla.ac.uk/alciato/facsimile.php?id-sm1226 Hhar. 

72 Laureys and Schreurs, “Egio, Mariano, Ligorio,” pp. 385-405; A. Schreurs, "Streitsüchtige 
Wissenschaft und harmonische Kunst—Pirro Ligorio (1513-1583) als Antiquar und 
Kunstkritiker” in Jahrbuch der Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen (Göttingen: 
2002), pp. 156-171. 
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Abfque alis uolucres e cru puellas, * 
Rostro abfq; > pifces,qui tamcn ora canant, 
Quis putet effe ullos?iungi bec natura negauit 
Sirenes fieri fed potuiffe docent. 
Illicitum eft mulier,que in pifcem definit atrum, 
Plurima quod fecum monstra libido uebit. 
Afpedu,uerbis,animi candore,trabuntur, 
Parthenope,Ligia, Leucofidque uiri. 
Has mufe explumant,has atque illudit VIyffes. 
Scilicet eft doctis cum meretrice nibil. 
IRIS 
NAA 


v 
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FIGURE 7.7 Sirens (Emblem cxvt), in Andrea Alciati, Emblemata, 


Lyon 1551, fol. 126r 


Let us turn briefly to look at what provoked the specific wrath of this group, 
which reveals a lot about the motivation for and the direction of Ligorio's study 
of the ancient world. Very little is known about the group known as the “sde- 
gnati" and most of the information comes from Pirro Ligorio himself.?3 


73 


As he writes in his manuscripts (BLO and BNN, MS x111. B.8) on the importance of the 
ancient role of the tessararius, he has "particolarmente ... ragionato [con] il Padre Ottavio 
Panthagato da Brescia, [e con] Messer Latino da Viterbo, al quale é toccato di leggere nella 
nostra accademia degli sdegnati, la bell'opera dela castramentatione di Polybio”, BNN, MS 
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This academy appears to have been founded around 1540 as an offshoot of 
the Accademia della Virtù, whose members had devoted themselves in an as- 
tonishingly systematic manner to the study of the antiquities of Rome. Ligorio 
was also in close contact with the Accademia vitruviana, which was of great im- 
portance to him even though he himself probably was not a regular member, 
whereas he did find acceptance among the “Sdegnati”, even though he did not, 
like Latino Latini and Ottavio Pantagato, belong to the ranks of the “nobilissimi 
gentilhuomini" of Rome from which the Accademia della Virtu had also been 
formed.”4 

The founders of the academy were Girolamo Ruscelli and Tomaso Spica, but 
Claudio Tolomei, the spiritual father of the Vitruvian Academy, also played a 
decisive role in it." Their deep interest in questions relating to the art of poetry 
is striking, which is apparent in the strong presence of poets (Annibale Caro, 
Dionigio Atanagi) at the meetings of the academy.7$ But their main connec- 
tion to each other, even in this area, was their mutual fascination for all things 
having to do with the ancient world. As can be deduced from the writings of 
Ligorio, almost all the members owned a large antiquities collection, probably 
consisting mostly of coins, inscriptions, smaller-scale sculptures, or bronze 
implements.7? 

The term sdegno refers to an emotion which is fundamentally opposed to 
something. Ligorio's writings reveal that in this case there was a collective "fu- 
rious indignation" with the widespread and rampant destruction of antiquities 
during the time of Pope Paul 111 (1534-1549). His rage over this destruction fills 
many pages in the antiquarian volumes.’® In the same volume in which he 
mentions the "Accademia degli Sdegnati" he expresses his indignation in a way 
that clearly links his anger over the destruction to the name of the academy: 


Non é possibile trattando delle ruine antiche a contenersi dalle lagrime, 
per la pietà che ogni buono spirito deve haver di loro. Ma senza dolo- 
re dell'animo, et sdegno grandissimo non si puó sopportare il vederle 


XIII. B.8, fol. 45v, Schreurs, Antikenbild und Kunstanschauungen, p. 366, Appendix, no. 
149; cf. also Ligorio, BLO, fol. 133v, Schreurs, Antikenbild und Kunstanschauungen, p. 365, 
Appendix, no. 147. 

74 Cf. Schreurs, Antikenbild und Kunstanschauungen, pp. 74-79. Cf. Ginette Vagenheim, 
"Appunti per una prosopografia dell'Accademia dello Sdegno a Roma: Pirro Ligorio, 
Latino Latini, Ottavio Pantagato e altri,’ Studi Umanistici Piceni 26 (2006), 211-226. 

75 Schreurs, Antikenbild und Kunstanschauungen, p. 80. 

76 Schreurs, Antikenbild und Kunstanschauungen, pp. 80-84. 

77 Schreurs, Antikenbild und Kunstanschauungen, p. 81. 

78 Schreurs, Antikenbild und Kunstanschauungen, pp. 45-48, 79-83. 
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annullare senza rimedio alcuno, considerando le ruine di queste reliquie 
antiche. Ma impossible mi pare in tutto a non salire in grandissimo sde- 
gno, vedendole tutta via spantare et redurre al niente, massimamente in 
questo secolo ...7? 


The poet Francesco Maria Molza, another famous member of the "Sdegnati", 
at the beginning of 1535 had already launched a memorable attack on the 
destruction of ancient monuments. In a speech made before the Accademia 
Romana he attacked in the harshest terms the iconoclast Lorenzino de' Medici, 
who in his destruction of the Arch of Constantine had chipped off several 
heads and had them smashed and reduced to little pieces. The speech, ad- 
dressed to the Roman people, condemns the indifference of the Romans them- 
selves towards their own ancient inheritance in almost equal measure to the 
vandal who carried out the deed. They had turned, according to Molza, the 
“luminosissima sede di tutto il mondo” into “un cadaver ... Quanto vituperosa- 
mente negletta! Quanto vilanamente difformata! Quanto d'ogni primiera dig- 
nità spogliata!”8° 

The group's displeasure was directed against the destruction of any ancient 
artefact that was deemed not to be beautiful or attractive enough to be placed 
in private collections or gardens. Such a piece would end up in the chalk mill 
or in the hands of sculptors, whom Ligorio disparagingly refers to as scarpellini 
and who would treat it as cheap material to be reused. Moreover, there was 
also anger over the sale of ancient works abroad before there was a chance to 
study them carefully and draw them.?! 

It was indeed the period of Paul 111’s pontificate which was marked by 
the serious looting of ancient buildings. Although the pope had imposed the 
death penalty for the destruction of ancient statues,82 his “breve” of July 1540, 
which allowed the "fabbrica di San Pietro" free access to all building materi- 
als required for the new basilica of St Peter's, ultimately meant—according 


79 BNN, MS X111. B8, fol. 224v: "If one is interested [these days ...] in ancient ruins it is simply 
not possible to hold back tears of pity, which every good soul must have within him. And 
it is impossible to watch without pain in one's inner depths and a towering rage as they 
are being destroyed, without anyone begging to put a stop [to these actions]. 

80 EM. Molza, "L'orazione contro Lorenzino," in F. Bibbioni, Lammazzamento di Lorenzino 
De' Medici (Rome: 1892); cf. Schreurs, Antikenbild und Kunstanschauungen, p. 83. 

81 Schreurs, Antikenbild und Kunstanschauungen, pp. 81-82. 

82 P. Leisching “Roma restauranda. Versuch einer Geschichte des Päpstlichen 
Denkmalschutzrechtes,” in Rémische Kurie, Kirchliche Finanzen, Vatikanisches Archiv— 
Studien zu Ehren von Hermann Hoberg, ed. E. Gatz, Miscellanea Pontificiae 45, vol. 1 
(Rome: 1979), p. 432; cf. Schreurs, Antikenbild und Kunstanschauungen, p. 46. 
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to Lanciani??—a death sentence for many of the monuments in the Roman 
Forum. Similarly, some buildings on the Via Appia became victims of the popes’ 
building mania.84 In the tenth of the Neapolitan volumes Ligorio visualises 
on fol. 75r the front elevation of a so-called "Tempio di Proserpina" (Fig. 7.8), 
which according to his description was located close to the tomb of Caecilia 
Metella. Nothing is known of the precise function of this building, which was 
situated on an extensive plot of land on the Via Appia belonging to the Graeco- 
Roman politician Herodes Atticus; it can be assumed, however, that it was a 
small funerary temple or heroon, dedicated to the gods of the underworld.85 

Ligorio himself would not have been able to see the building in the impres- 
sive state depicted in the drawing. He perhaps still had an opportunity to study 
the ruin before its complete destruction, which probably took place during the 
pontificate of Paul 111, with the majority of the building materials being used 
in the building of the Palazzo Farnese.8 However, it is equally possible that he 
was able to construct his imposing round building on the basis of the little that 
was still visible on the ground, as well as fragments of columns and written ac- 
counts. He was thus able to reconstruct, with typical imagination, a building 
which strongly resembled the Pantheon. 

In the passage of text which accompanies the drawing, he again expresses 
his great regret over the destruction of the temple. However, we also learn from 
him that the pillars were transported to the Farnese gardens in Trastevere.9" 
Fragments of these columns, which in their original intact state were part of 


83 R. Lanciani, Storia degli scavi di Roma e notizie intorno le collezioni romane di antichita, 
vol.1(1902) Rome 1989, p. 203. C. Hülsen, Das Forum Romanum (Rome: 1904), p. 33, goes so 
far as to speculate that “das Jahrzehnt von 1540-1550 [...] den antiken Monumenten Roms 
vielleicht mehr Schaden zugefügt [habe], als die vorhergegangenen beiden Jahrhunderte." 

84 Since the early decades of the 16th century this particular area on the Via Appia had at- 
tracted increased levels of interest from all those who were on the hunt for ancient build- 
ing materials; cf. F. Rausa, Pirro Ligorio. Tombe e mausolei dei Romani, Studi Ligoriani 1 
(Rome: 1997), p. 58. 

85 F. Rausa, “Tempio di Proserpina del Triopio' di Erode Attico,” in Tombe e mausolei, pp. 56— 
58, 56, note 36. On the function of the building as a heroon see M. Galli, Die Lebenswelt 
eines Sophisten: Untersuchungen zu den Bauten und Stiftungen des Herodes Atticus (Mainz: 
2002), p. 130; R. Paris, B. Mazzotta, and V. Naccarato, "Via Appia antica. Il nuovo sito ar- 
cheologico di Capo di Bove e il Triopio di Erode Attico," Mitteilungen des dt. Arch. Inst. 
Rómische Abteilung ug (2013), 281. 

86 Rausa, Tombe e mausolei, p. 58. 

87 “Fu non di meno levato, et affatto guastò il Tempio pochi anni fa e le colonne portate in 
transtevere nel giardino de Farnese,” BNN, MS X111. Bao, fol. 75r, Schreurs, Antikenbild und 
Kunstanschauungen, p. 463, Appendix, no. 471. 
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FIGURE 7.8 “Tempio di Proserpina’, Naples, Biblioteca Nazionale, MS x111.B.10, fol. 75r 
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FIGURE 7.9 

Column of the so-called Tempio di Proserpina, 
Naples, Museo Archeologico Nazionale 

© AUTHOR 





FIGURE 7.10 

Column of the so-called Tempio di Proserpina, 
Naples, Museo Archeologico Nazionale 

© AUTHOR 





the Corinthian-style ante-temple on Mile 111 of the Via Appia, can today be 
found in the National Archaeological Museum in Naples (Figs. 7.9/10).88 


88 A. Ruesch, Guida illustrata del Museo Nazionale di Napoli, vol. 1: Antichità (Naples: 1911), 
p. 9, nos. 4 and 5. They ended up there along with the Farnese antiquities collection, cf. 
Rausa, Tombe e mausolei, p. 58; Ruesch, Guida, p. 9, nos. 4 and 5. My special thanks go to 
Federico Rausa, who provided me with photographs of the columns. 
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On the reverse of the leaf Ligorio devotes himself to describing—apart 
from the floor plan—the columns and their inscriptions in some detail 
(Fig. 7.11).8° According to Ligorio, the lines of text in Greek reveal that the 
temple was dedicated to Proserpina and Ceres as well as to other gods of the 
underworld. Moreover, a curse was placed on the building; Ligorio translates 
from the Greek: “NON SIA LICITO A NIUNA PERSONA DI TRASPORTARE 
QUESTE COLONNE DALA CASA [...] CHI DUNQUE LO MOVERÀ CON 
SUO GRANDISSIMO DANNO SENTIRÀ "90 

Ligorio seems to be of one mind with the ancient Greeks here when he re- 
ports without any sympathy on the workings of the curse, which was inflicted 
on those who looted the ruins: 


et se non fosse che la nostra religione danna cotali soprastitioni quasi 
direi, che l'imprecatio ne fosse stata esaudita, che varij et diversi mali suc- 
cessero in tutti quali che vi sampacciorono, et cio fu che nel moverli fu si 
gran tempesta che furono forzati a restarsi alquanto dall'impresa, et que 
bufali chele trassero morirono pochi giorni dopo, in compagnia dellor 
padrone, et colui che le fece movere vide la morte d'un suo figliuolo con 
grave disastro, et altre ne successero ad altre persone che io voglio tacere 
per buoni rispetti, et per non raccontar si strane et triste strage accadute 
nelli medesimi giorni ...?! 


The columns’ removal by Alessandro Farnese is confirmed by Lanciani.?? 
Ligorio's text explicitly mentions them as being removed to the Farnese gar- 
dens, in other words to that area of land opposite the Palazzo Farnese on the 
other side of the Tiber, right next to the Chigi-Villa, where Alessandro Farnese, 
following the tradition of his grandfather the pope, stored the antiquities he 
had acquired.?? It can thus be assumed that the text here is referring to Orazio 
Farnese, the cardinal's brother (and grandson of Paul 111), who in 1553 died in 
battle fighting for France.?^ 


89 JGxIv,1390. Cf. W. Ameling, Herodes Atticus, vol. 2: Inschriftenkatalog (Hildesheim: 1983), 
pp. 148—150, no. 143. 

90 BNN, MS xir. Bao, fol. 75r, Schreurs, Antikenbild und Kunstanschauungen, p. 463, 
Appendix, no. 471. 

91 Ibid. 

92 Lanciani, Storia degli scavi, 1:221: "TRIOPIVM HERODIS ATTICI. Ricordo di scavi al 
terzo miglio dell'Appia, in territorio di Capo di Bove, dai quali vennero in luce le due 
colonne, Kaibel 1390, che decoravano l'ingresso del Triopio. Rimasero sul posto per molti 
anni. Il card. Alessandro le fece trasportare alla Farnesina.” 

93 Cf. C. Riebesell, Die Sammlung des Kardinal Alessandro Farnese. Ein “Studio” für Künstler 
und Gelehrte (Weinheim: 1989), p. 16. 

94 Schreurs, Antikenbild und Kunstanschauungen, p. 114. 
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FIGURE 7.11 “Tempio di Proserpina”, Naples, Biblioteca Nazionale, MS x111. B. 10, fol. 75r 
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Thus, different kinds of transgressions could arouse the anger of the artist 
and antiquarian Ligorio; however, in each case they were transgressions against 
the ancient world. A failure to follow the models and rules which had been de- 
termined by ancient works of art was evidently ranked at the same level as the 
de facto destruction of ancient objects. In his opinion the rules handed down 
by antiquity were absolute, and a transgression of them should be met with 
harsh criticism. A further example of a misinterpretation of an ancient motif 
leads us back once more to Naples. Ligorio is unsparing in his judgement of 
those artists who illustrated the spirits of the dead with extinguished torches. 
Drawing on his all-encompassing knowledge of ancient iconography, he had 
worked out that it was only the Epicureans, who did not believe in the im- 
mortality of the soul, who portrayed the spirits of the dead on their tombs with 
extinguished torches, contrary to the general custom of the ancient world. It 
pained him, Ligorio continues in a long discourse on the representation of 
death in ancient burial sites, that the ignorance of contemporary artists who 
had not engaged in sufficient measure with the customs of the ancient world 
meant that he now re-encountered these pagan symbols, signifying the mor- 
tality of the soul, in Christian churches: 


Per questa mentione de questi tristi huomini senza ragione assai mi do- 
glio in questo stato che mi ritrovo come a chrystiano, che siano tali huo- 
mini che di queste memorie si sono serviti nei loro depositi de parenti. 
Hanno conceduto ai pittori il dipignere nelli sepulchri delle nostre chiese 
la forma dell'eternal sonno, in forma di fanciulli con le ali et con le facelle 
smorte, i quali non intendendo, che cosa significhi presso dell'antichi la 
stinta facella nelle sepulture de gentili, l'hanno scioccamente introdotto, 
non si sono accorti che hanno usato contra quel divina comandamento 
dato dal figliuol di Dio, dio vero incarnato trinità e causa di tutte le cose 
create salvator di tutti fideli christiani [...]. Sicche noi come a quei che 
siamo di altra credenza, dovemo in altra forma servirci del contrario degli 
Epicurei, dovemo introdurre i sogni con le ali con le accese faci in mano 
rappresentando in luogo del somno gli Angeli, conciosiacosa che questi 
rappresenterano la immortalità dell'anima.95 


Above and beyond Ligorio's profound knowledge of the ancient forms of por- 
traying death and his enjoyment in interpreting them, this passage gives an 
indication of the antiquarian's deep religious faith and of the fact that the basis 


95 BNN, MS xri. B.3, fol. 275r; Schreurs, Antikenbild und Kunstanschauungen, p. 479, 
Appendix, no. 543. 
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FIGURE 7.12 

Tomb of Galeazzo Pandone, Naples, 
San Domenico Maggiore 

© AUTHOR 





for his standards for evaluating contemporary art can be found in the decree 
concerning religious art of the Council of Trent.?6 Again, it is in Naples that 
we can find another example of the transgression that is highlighted here: on 
the tomb of Galeazzo Pandone (d. 1513) in San Domenico Maggiore, the panel 
containing the inscription is framed by spirits of the dead who are propping 
themselves up on extinguished torches (Fig. 7.12).9” 

It is the little details which attract Ligorio's attention, even if this sometimes 
turns him into not only an angry but also a very pedantic commentator on 
his contemporaries. Let us therefore finish this article with a look at a draw- 
ing (Fig. 7.13) in which Ligorio succeeds, through his meticulous research and 
his attention to detail, in creating an impressive reconstruction of an ancient 
temple of which today only a few remnants are preserved on the facade of 
the church of San Paolo Maggiore in Naples (Fig. 7.14). As I have been able to 


96 Cf the chapter "Der postkonziliare Blickwinkel—Ligorios Position innerhalb der 
Kunstdiskussion nach dem Tridentinum" in Schreurs, Antikenbild und Kunstanschau- 
ungen, 224ff. 

97 See Riccardo Naldi, Andrea Ferrucci: marmi gentili tra la Toscana e Napoli (Naples: 2002), 
pp. 169-184. Poeschke, Michelangelo und seine Zeit, p. 161, no. 164, suggests that Ligorio, 
with his interest in art, also knew of this tomb. 
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FIGURE 7.13 
Pirro Ligorio, Temple of the Dioscuri, 
Turin, Archivio di Stato, Ms. a.111.14 
| (Vol. 12), fol. 22v 
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FIGURE 7.14 Facade of San Paolo Maggiore in Naples 
© AUTHOR 
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show elsewhere, his research is intended to make the ancient building in his 
reconstruction available as a glowing example and model for contemporary 
architects.98 

In conclusion, it can be established that the ancient sites in Naples aroused 
Ligorio's interest at an early age and put him on course for his later career as 
a painter, architect, and antiquarian. Heinrich Jordan's remarks of 1878 are 
also very relevant and applicable to his preoccupation with the antiquities of 
Naples, as Jordan declares, with evident sympathy for Ligorio’s bold and rein- 
vigorating approach to antiquarian research: 


In der Kenntnis der alten Schriftsteller kaum Dilettant, aber ein kundiger 
Architekt von ungemeiner Beweglichkeit und Leichtigkeit der Auffas- 
sung, hat er allen monumentalen Resten des alten Roms seine Aufmerk- 
samkeit zugewandt und den Versuch gewagt, den allgemein verbreiteten 
Ansätzen der römischen historischen Schule neue und originelle gegen- 
über zu stellen 


(While scarcely a dilettante when it came to knowledge of ancient au- 
thors, and also an extremely knowledgeable architect of uncommon 
flexibility and lightness of perception, he devoted his attention to all the 
monumental remains of Rome and dared to attempt to create a new and 
original scholarly approach to challenge the commonly shared beliefs of 
the established school of thought in Roman history).99 


98 A. Schreurs, “Lo studio dell’antico a napoli: Il tempio dei dioscuri, disegnato da Pirro 
Ligorio," Journal de la Renaissance 4 (2006), 89-110. 
99  H.Jordan, Topographie der Stadt Rom (Berlin: 1878), p. 82. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Pirro Ligorio’s Casino of Pius rv Reconsidered, 
or, Why People Love Ligorio’s Buildings 


Arnold Nesselrath 


Pope Francis staged his prayer for peace in the Holy Land, to which he had in- 
vited Mahmud Abbas, president of the Palestine State, and Shimon Peres, then 
still president of Israel, in front of the Casino of Pius rv in the Vatican gardens. 
The site, under the Roman sky of the late Sunday afternoon of Whitsun in 2014, 
provided all the sensitivity necessary for this delicate union, and Pirro Ligorio’s 
setting lent the arch so suited for the event. 

The natural stage design with the building in the background has become 
quite a favourite meeting point, perhaps one of the most tangible results of 
the restoration from May 2000 to October 2003 to mark the fourth centenary 
of the Pontifical Academy of Sciences. From the days of Pope Pius 1v and the 
activities of Cardinal Carlo Borromeo the villa has been used for the activities 
of academicians, and after 1603 it became the seat of the Accademia dei Lincei, 
refounded by Pope Pius 1x in the 19th century. Pius x1 established the cur- 
rent Pontifical Academy of Sciences here in 1922 and commissioned Giuseppe 
Momo to extend the original construction by Pirro Ligorio.! 

There has been no detailed report on the restoration work, which was com- 
pleted in 2003. Maria Losito’s 2005 guide to the Casino might be the main source 
in which several observations have been taken into account? Although I was in 
charge of the art historical issues of this restoration, it would be tedious to talk 
about the conservation work here. Together with the Villa d'Este, the Casino 
for Pope Pius 1v (Fig. 8.1) could be regarded as Ligorio's most genuine and most 
complex creation. In the course of the restoration the challenge was always to 
focus on the final overall appearance to be achieved, regardless of which par- 
ticular questions we were confronting. This required reflecting a lot on Pirro, 


1 G.Delfini Filippi, Pontifical Academy of Sciences—The Building (Vatican City: 1986), pp. 16, 
50; M. Losito, La Casina di Pio IV in Vaticano— guida, storia e iconografia (Vatican City: 2005), 
pp. 26, 176-183; B. Jatta, "Accademia delle scienze,” in 1929-2009 - Ottanta anni dello Stato 
della Citta del Vaticano (Vatican City: 2009), pp. 386-387; M. Stoppa, P. Cuscianna, and 
G. Facchini, “Opere architettoniche e lavori nella Citta del Vaticano dal 1929 al 2009,” in 1929- 
2009— Ottanta anni, pp. 281. 

2 Losito, La Casina di Pio IV. 
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FIGURE 8.1 Vatican, Casino of Pius Iv, from below the loggia of the Nymphaeum 
© VATICAN MUSEUMS 


his approach, his personality—especially in view of the differing judgements 
he received in the course of history—and his achievements as architect, art- 
ist, and antiquarian. No decisions could refrain from taking the character and 
abilities of the artist into account. The close observations from the scaffolding 
generated a lot of evidence that allowed for the differentiation of many aspects 
of the building and its decoration. 

The Villa of Pius rv has long been assumed to be a monolith, and it has 
not been considered the product of an evolution.? Jules Bouchet even repro- 
duced the coat of arms of Pius 1v in the apses at both ends of the little room 
on the upper floor overlooking the courtyard,* instead of the coat of arms of 
Gregory xIV (Fig. 8.2), which has existed since 1591 in the sophisticated stucco 


3 W. Friedlander, Das Kasino Pius’ des Vierten (Leipzig: 1912); D. Redig de Campos, I Palazzi 
Vaticani (Bologna: 1967), pp. 154-159; G. Smith, The Casino of Pius IV (Princeton: 1977); 
D.R. Coffin, The Villa in the Life of Renaissance Rome (Princeton: 1979), pp. 267—278, 279; 
D.R. Coffin, Pirro Ligorio —The Renaissance Artist, Architect, and Antiquarian (State College, 
Pa.: 2004), pp. 36-42; D. Borghese, ed., La Casina di Pio IV in Vaticano (Turin: 2010). 

4 J. Bouchet, La Villa Pia des Jardins du Vatican (Paris: 1837), p. 14. 
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FIGURE 8.2 

Anonymous artist of 1591, Coat 

of arms of Pope Gregory XIV, 
Vatican, Casino of Pius Iv, room 
on the upper floor overlooking the 
courtyard 

© VATICAN MUSEUMS 





decoration. Thus, it was an important achievement to point out that Pirro 
Ligorio had already begun the project under Pius's predecessor Paul rv.5 

Just as Pius 1v did not start the enterprise, he did not finish it, either. The 
Villa is a “non finito”, and work was obviously interrupted unexpectedly, most 
probably by the pope's death in 1565. To mention just a few instances that are 
not unknown but have never been considered: the frescoes in the groin vault 
of the chapel on the ground floor remained incomplete (Fig. 8.3); Bouchet was 
already surprised about the situation in 1837.9 Only eight apostles and two al- 
legories have been painted; four apostles are lacking, as is the panel in the cen- 
tre. It is a classic example of the stratigraphy of a fresco technique, where one 


5 G. Vasari, Le Opere, ed. G. Milanesi (Florence: 1906), 7:91; M. Losito, “Pirro Ligorio e il ca- 
sino di Paolo IV nei giardini vaticani, Regnum Dei— Collectanea Teatina 125 (1999), 123-154; 
M. Losito, Pirro Ligorio e il Casino di Paolo IV in Vaticano (Rome: 2000); Losito, La Casina di 
Pio IV, pp. 6-9; C.L. Frommel, “Pirro Ligorio e l'architettura della Casina di Pio IV,’ in Borghese, 
La Casina di Pio IV, pp. 28-43, 28-32; A. Schreurs-Morét, “Ligorio, Pirro,” in Allgemeines 
Künstlerlexikon, die bildenden Künstler aller Zeiten und Völker, vol. 84 (Berlin: 2015), p. 435. 

6 Bouchet, La Villa Pia, p. X111. 
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FIGURE 8.3 Pirro Ligorio: Decoration with Figures of Apostles and Allegories; Vatican, 
Casino of Pius rv, Palazzina, vault of the chapel on the ground floor 
© VATICAN MUSEUMS 
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can study the preparation of the arriccio, the partitioning of the surface with 
simple brush strokes, and the borders where the giornate were to be inserted 
around or inside the stucco. 

The above-mentioned coats of arms of Pope Gregory xiv in the apses of 
the little room on the upper floor (Fig. 8.2) have been at least briefly noted 
in the literature." Nobody? however, seems to have considered that Gregory, 
during his short pontificate in 1591 of just over ten months, might have com- 
missioned the completion of the decoration, which seems to have remained 
fragmentary, like in other parts of the building. At least on the north apse, the 
style of the stucco is much more sophisticated than it is anywhere else in the 
Casino. Technical inconsistencies in the frescoes of the vault also suggest an 
unconventional development in this room. If artists indeed came back here 
at the end of the century, maybe the uncomfortable attribution to Federico 
Zuccaro of the Mystic marriage of St. Catherine of Alexandria in the centre of 
the vault—an attribution that was proposed only in 1767 by Chattard? and 
after which the room is even sometimes named— could be reconsidered. The 
grotteschi with which the remaining spaces around the borders are decorated 
look much more classical and refined than Ligorio's and Zuccaro's, and the 
animals appear much more naturalistic. Just the horror vacui of filling every 
empty surface with painting or stucco corresponds to the approach of the gen- 
eration of the 1560s. 

Another peculiar situation involves the reliefs of the allegories of Veritas 
and Mnemosyne (Fig. 8.4) on the attic of the Museum or nymphaeum (Fig. 8.5) 
facing the oval court. In the perspectival frame around the figures are Barberini 
bees as well as Albani Monti with a star. Since Pope Clement x1 Albani was 
elected to the papacy in the year 1700 with the support of the Barberini car- 
dinals, Carlo and Francesco, these devices could allude to this alliance. 
Urban vii and his nephew Cardinal Antonio had already hung their coats of 
arms after 1627 alongside that of Pius 1v in the round pediment of the north 
facade of the Museum.!° Hence, there seems to be some strong relationship 
with the Barberini; nevertheless, a detailed analysis is required to find out 
what happened to the building after the death of Federico Cesi, founder of the 


7 Losito, La Casina di Pio IV, p. 156. 

Friedlander, Das Kasino, p. 94. 

G.P. Chattard, Nuova descrizione del Vaticano, vol. 3 (Rome: 1767), p. 249; Friedlander, 

Das Kasino, pp. 93-94; Coffin, The Villa in the Life, p. 277; C. Acidini Luchinat, Taddeo e 

Federico Zuccari—fratelli pittori del Cinqucento, 2 vols. (Milan: 1998-1999), 1:137; Coffin, 

Pirro Ligorio, p. 41; Losito, La Casina di Pio IV, pp. 156-165, 217. 

10 Friedländer, Das Kasino, p. 37; Smith, The Casino of Pius IV, p. 48; Borghese, La Casina di 
Pio IV, pp. XXVII, XXIX. 
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FIGURE 8.4 Anonymous artist (early 18th century), Stucco relief of 
Mnemosyne, Vatican, Casino of Pius 1v, Nymphaeum 
over the courtyard 
© VATICAN MUSEUMS 


Accademia dei Lincei, in 1633, and a century later, when structural changes, 
such as stairways, were applied.” 

One of the frescoes by Santi di Tito over the staircase in the Casino shows 
the Villa Pia as it was built (Fig. 8.6). Unfortunately, the condition of the small 
image is too flimsy, otherwise it would have been the most reliable and even 
contemporary visual evidence. 


11  L.Cellauro, “The Casino of Pius IV in the Vatican,’ PBSR 63 (1995), 197-198. 
- 978-90-04-38563-4 
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FIGURE 8.5 Pirro Ligorio: Decoration with figures of apostles and allegories; Vatican, 
Casino of Pius Iv, oval courtyard with Nymphaeum and Propylaeum 
© VATICAN MUSEUMS 
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FIGURE 8.6 Santi di Tito, Pastoral scene, Vatican, Casino of Pius Iv, vault over the staircase 
© VATICAN MUSEUMS 
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The Villa of Pius rv cannot be taken at face value, even less so after the last 
restoration, no matter how homogeneously it has been coated. The building 
has, however, a history like most other works of art and in particular archi- 
tectural ones, and this history leaves its traces, no matter how tiny they are. It 
must be perceived by the eye. 

Once one comes to terms with the heterogeneous historical and physical 
stratigraphy of the Casino, another look at its architect seems worthwhile. 
Born in 1513, Pirro Ligorio was already over 45 years old when he began plan- 
ning the building, at first for Pope Paul rv and afterwards for his successor 
Pius Iv. He seems to have never built anything noteworthy before. Thus, who 
was this man? Why did he rise at an age when many great artists were already 
dead? Pirro came from Naples and from a noble family; other than that, we 
know nothing of his personal or professional origins.!2 We have no idea what 
he looked like, and Vasari regarded him as being worth just about half a 
dozen mentions in his Lives of the artists.!4 Ligorio's first biography was pub- 
lished only about 60 years after his death, by Giovanni Baglione.!5 The most 
important conclusion that derives from these circumstances is that there is 
no evidence regarding where and by whom he was trained, in order to grasp 
his personality or to get a hint as to what he was trying to do. Was he an au- 
todidact, as one might deduce from Baglioni’s words, “Attese da piccolo agli 
studi delle lettere, come anche al disegno’,® and as his stereotypical drawing 
style, which has little capability for variation could suggest?!” It was sufficient 
to satisfy his interest in the antique.!8 In 1534 at the age of 21 he seems to have 


12 A. Schreurs, Antikenbild und Kunstanschauungen des neapolitanischen Malers, Architekten 
und Antiquars Pirro Ligorio (1513-1583) (Cologne: 2000), p. 1; A. Nesselrath, “Pirro Ligorio,” 
inLemeraviglie di Roma antica e moderna, vedute, ricostruzioni, progetti nelle raccolte della 
Biblioteca di Archeologia e Storia dell'Arte, eds. M.C. Misiti and S. Prosperi Valenti Rodinó 
(Turin: 2010), p. 159; Schreurs-Morét, "Ligorio, Pirro,” p. 435. 

13 Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, p. 184. The identification of the portrait in Turin, Archivio di Stato, 
Cod. a.11. 17. J. 30, in the front unnumbered and n. 2, is not tenable (B. Palma Venetucci, 
“Pirro Ligorio and the Rediscovery of Antiquity,” in The Rediscovery of Antiquity —The Role 
of the Artist, eds. J. Fejfer and T. Fischer-Hansen (Copenhagen: 2003), p. 63, Fig. 8.1). 

14 Vasari, Le Opere, vol. 7, pp. 31, 37-38, 91, 245, 257, 266. 

15 G.Baglione, Le vite de’ pittori, scultori et architetti dal pontificato di Gregorio XIII del 1572 in 

fino a’ tempi di Papa Urbano Ottavo nel 1642 (Rome: 1642), pp. 9-11. 

16 Baglione, Le vite de’pittori, p. 9. 

17 J.A. Gere, “Some Early Drawings by Pirro Ligorio” Master Drawings 9 (1971), 239-250, 289- 
312; J.A. Gere and P. Pouncey, Italian Drawings in the Department of Prints and Drawings in 
the British Museum—Artists Working in Rome c. 1550 to c. 1640 (London: 1983), pp. 113-120, 
Pl. 184-201, nos. 193-210; M. Winner, “Pirro Ligorio disegnatore,” in Il libro dei disegni di 
Pirro Ligorio allArchivio di Stato di Torino, ed. C. Volpi (Rome: 1994), pp. 18-29. 

18 — Schreurs's (Antikenbild, pp. 51-74) meritorious hypothesis to try and reconstruct Ligorio's 
Neapolitan studies is deduced simply from his own later autobiographical notes, which 
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come to Rome, where he is said to have made his living by painting façades. 
Nothing of them remains; only the fresco of the Salome inside the oratory of 
S. Giovanni Decollato from 1542 survives. In 1549 Pirro was employed to clean 
the fountains of St Peters and in the Belvedere. After Gian Piero Carafa, 
Ligorio's Neapolitan fellow citizen and, like him, of noble roots, was elected 
pope in 1555 at the age of 79 under the name of Paul Iv, Ligorio's career all of a 
sudden got a boost—or rather, it began at this moment? 

On 30 April 1558, Paul commissioned Pirro, his newly created papal ar- 
chitect, to build “una fonte (...) con una loggia a canto et alcune camera" in 
the Vatican gardens.?? Theologically and politically Paul rv and his successor 
Pius IV were worlds apart and took very different approaches to their missions 
as popes. Their antagonism is perhaps most manifest in their attitude towards 
the person of Cardinal Giovanni Morone, who had been prosecuted and jailed 
by Paul and who under Pius became the great theologian of the Council of 
Trent and prevented it from failing.?! Pius seems to have simply kept on the 
artists he had inherited from his predecessors, without much reflection, but at 
the same time he favoured Michelangelo.?? 

Analysing Ligorio's part of the Casino of Pius Iv, one wonders whether there 
is any evidence that his career was based on anything other than being well- 
connected and his kinsmanship. The "fonte con loggia” for Paul rv has been 
engulfed by the current building, since the inscription of his name was erased 
on the architrave above the columns at the entrance from the oval courtyard to 
the main building, and it was substituted with the current name of “PIVS IIII 
PONTIFEX MAXIMUS"23 

With its oval court and its loggia over the fountain, Pius's villa is much more 
lavish than Paul's. The main building extends over two floors (Fig. 8.7). From 
the outside, the architect makes you believe instead that there are three floors 
(Fig. 8.8). He had, of course, to conceal the vaults which develop in height com- 
pared to a flat ceiling. He maintains no correspondence between the inside 


appear scattered in his writings and which merely demonstrate, as Baglione has stated, 
his general interest in an anecdotic manner without major, specific insights. 

19 Bouchet, La Villa Pia, p. 6; Schreurs, Antikenbild, p. 12; H. Bredekamp, Sankt Peter in Rom 
und das Prinzip der produktiven Zerstórung (Berlin: 2000), pp. 84-86. 

20 Coffin, The Villa in the Life, pp. 267—268; Losito, “Pirro Ligorio," p. 125; Losito, Pirro Ligorio, 
pp. 13-14. 

21 K. Ganzer, Die religiösen Bewegungen im Italien des 16. Jahrhunderts, Katholisches Leben 
und Kirchenreform im Zeitalter der Glaubensspaltung 63 (Münster: 2003), pp. 50-62. 

22 J. Ackerman, The Architecture of Michelangelo (Harmondsworth: 1986), pp. 243-268; 
Losito, “Pirro Ligorio," pp. 127-128, 144-145. 

23 M.Fagiolo and M.L. Madonna, “La Casina di Pio rv in Vaticano. Pirro Ligorio e l'architettura 
come geroglifico,’ Storia dell'Arte 15-16 (1972) (publ. 1974), 237-281, 273, Fig. 8.4; Losito, 
"Pirro Ligorio," p. 127; Losito, Pirro Ligorio, p. 90. 
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FIGURE 8.7 Vatican, Casino of Pius Iv, Palazzina, facade from the oval courtyard 
© VATICAN MUSEUMS 


and the outside of the building, stretching in addition the intermediate out- 
side storey, so that the windows and niches with the statues of the top floor sit 
on a sill above a meander. Neither the eye of the onlooker nor the orientation 
of the outlooker is given a point of visual or actual reference. Even if you won- 
der whether you might even appreciate a certain stimulus if such a layout is 
calculated, you will find that it is entirely casual and gets out of hand when you 
look around the corner at the relationship of the dado, how the window breaks 
through the entablature resting on lisenes, whose width changes arbitrarily 
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FIGURE 8.8 Survey of the Villa of Pius IV, in Bouchet 1837, pl. 1v 


between the different storeys. It all resolves into nothing where the wide front 
block meets the long main block of the building (Fig. 8.9). 

The lack of management of the third dimension and the inability to relate 
the various sides and the different parts of a building to one another becomes 
visually evident, e.g. when looking at how arbitrarily the windows of the 
ground floor are wedged into the architectural structure (Fig. 8.10). The frieze 
of the impost continues, and the window frame does not even take the joints 
of the bosses into account. There does not seem to be any tectonic concept 
behind this arrangement, and in this corner there is certainly no hint of irony 
in these details; it is just casual. 

The situation is no different at the loggia across the courtyard. What is the 
travertine block doing underneath a hole, admittedly one created later than 
the block (Fig. 8.11)? 

The disarray is even more obvious where the three-dimensional volume 
cannot be avoided, i.e. at the corner. Ionic capitals for the caryatids were cho- 
sen, but they are just stuck onto the surface, missing completely the wit the 
Ionic order and the sculpted figure are offering, particularly in this position, 
while below the lisene—or however one wants to define this architectural 
element—is folded around the edge (Fig. 8.12). 

The whole facade, then, is asymmetrical, clashing with, rather than hinging 
on, a colossal lisene towards the valley, since the architect has not integrated 
the interior set-up or the facade above the fountain (Fig. 8.1) organically with 
the outside walls, but patched it together. Inside, the windows are centred on 
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FIGURE 8.9 Vatican, Casino of Pius Iv, view on part of the Palazzina from NW 
© VATICAN MUSEUMS, ROME 
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FIGURE 8.10 Vatican, Casino of Pius Iv, Palazzina, detail of the south facade 
© VATICAN MUSEUMS 


the axis (Fig. 8.13), while the east wall is thickened for the balcony. The two 
outside storeys have no correspondence inside. On the outside, over the side 
facades towards the valley, i.e. east, the round pediments are each carried by 
a strong colossal lisene, building up over two storeys, and are strengthened 
through the breakout of the impost, while towards the courtyard, i.e. west, the 
poor caryatid has to balance the entire weight on her maiden head. The Kore 
next to the monumental lisene seems to have the easier job. 

The iconographic interpretation has generally remained in the realm of 
Ligorio’s own view of antiquity, such as the famous interpretation of the oval 
court (Fig. 8.5) as naumachia, especially with all the water around it.?^ There 
are indeed his preparatory drawings, which pretend to an erudition that might 
deceive an uninformed protector but that cannot compete with the complex 
concepts Ligorio's contemporaries generally developed at the academies of 


24 H. Burns, “Pirro Ligorio's Reconstruction of Ancient Rome: The ANTEIQVAE VRBIS 
IMAGO of 1563, in Pirro Ligorio, Artist and Antiquarian, ed. R. Gaston (Cinisello Balsamo: 
1988), p. 36, Figs. 67-70; Cellauro, “The Casino of Pius IV,’ p. 200; Losito, Pirro Ligorio, 
pp. 44-49; M. Fagiolo and M.L. Fagiolo, “La Casina di Pio IV come ‘enciclopedia,” in 
Borghese, La Casina di Pio IV (Turin: 2010), p. 59, Figs. 27a-28f. 
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FIGURE 8.11 Vatican, Casino of Pius rv, Nymphaeum, north facade 
© VATICAN MUSEUMS 
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FIGURE 8.12 Vatican, Casino of Pius iv, Nymphaeum, SW corner 
© VATICAN MUSEUMS 
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FIGURE 8.13 Vatican, Casino of Pius rv, Nymphaeum, interior 
© VATICAN MUSEUMS 
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the time.25 I do not want to enter the immense field of the fakes and forgeries 
among the inscriptions recorded by Ligorio,?6 or his phantasy reconstructions, 
like the one of the harbour of Ostia?” or the villa on the Pincio.?8 

The artist who created the Villa of Pius rv does not come over as being 
much different from what Dessau thought back in 1883 of the antiquarian 
Pirro Ligorio.?9 It is also in line with other works by him, like the tomb for 
the man without whom we would perhaps today not be discussing Ligorio, i.e. 
Pope Paul 1v.?? The monument showed no respect for the beautiful frescoes 
by Filippino Lippi, which it destroyed in the Carafa Chapel at S. Maria sopra 
Minerva in Rome.?! The conventional set-up is equally overloaded with orna- 
ments and is lacking any architectural syntax. One just wonders, e.g., where the 
pediment rests: on the frame of the niche, or on the herms? The aedicule in the 
centre bears no logical relationship to the twin columns on either side; there is 
no hierarchy, i.e. it is all rather confused. The entablature, in particular archi- 
trave and cornice, consists of an arbitrary stratigraphy of mouldings. What is 
the function of the modillions under the pediment? How do they relate to the 
herms or the frame? What are the pedestals, or rather the two layers of brack- 
ets underneath the columns, trying to do? 

My observations are not intended to distract from the charms of the Villa 
of Pius Iv in the Vatican gardens, which has been perceived over the centuries 
as being embedded in nature, with its waters (Fig. 8.1), its stuccos (Fig. 8.14), 
and its paintings, and with the most magical light, which makes dining in the 
courtyard unforgettable. 

Yet, putting Ligorio and his Casino into a larger context may also make us 
comprehend the reactions of his contemporaries who were not the lucky pro- 
tégés of a Neapolitan pope and who stuck with their scholarly rigour rather 


25 For example, London, British Museum, inv. 1962-4-14-1 Gere and Pouncey, Italian 
Drawings, p. 117, Pl. 189, no. 202. For interpretations of Ligorio's hybrid program and his 
pretended erudition cf. e.g. Cellauro, "The Casino of Pius IV,’ pp. 201-214, Losito, Pirro 
Ligorio, pp. 83-97, or Fagiolo and Fagiolo, “La Casina di Pio IV." 

26 G. Vagenheim, “Les inscriptions ligoriennes,’ Italia medioevale e umanistica 30 (1987), 
199-309; I. Di Stefano Manzella, "Iscrizioni inedite della Galleria Lapidaria,” Monumenti, 
Musei e Gallerie Pontificie-Bollettino 8 (1988), 133-137. 

27 L. Gambi and A. Pinelli, La Galleria delle Carte Geografiche in Vaticano / The Gallery of 
Maps in the Vatican (Modena/Atlanta: 1994), Figs. 402-403. 

28 I Campbell and A. Nesselrath, "Templum Solis, Templum Fortunae, Templum Neptuni. 
Un probléme de plan,” in La Villa Médicis (Rome: 1991), 2:41-53. 

29 H. Dessau, “Römische Reliefs, beschrieben von Pirro Ligorio,” Sitzungsberichte der kónig- 
lich preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin 40 (1883), 1077. 

30  Schreurs, Antikenbild, pp. 142-143, Fig. 59. 

31 Friedländer, Das Kasino, pp. 12-13; G.L. Geiger, Filippino Lippi's Carafa Chapel: Renaissance 
Art in Rome (Kirksville, Mo.: 1986), pp. 114-135; Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, pp. 74-76. 
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FIGURE 8.14 Vatican, Casino of Pius rv, Nymphaeum, interior, detail of the 
spring of the vault 
© VATICAN MUSEUMS 


than develop flamboyant fireworks which we still find cumbersome to differ- 
entiate after 500 years. Ligorio’s encyclopaedias on antiquities are more a phe- 
nomenon of afterlife or Nachleben than they are a reliable source. After Ligorio 
had enjoyed papal favours, it is perhaps understandable that someone took his 
revenge at this highly rancorous, vicious, and uncompromising court. The ac- 
cusation for which Ligorio was put in jail pertains to an activity parallel to his 
scholarly output, but there may have been emotional crossovers.?? 

Vignola succeeded Ligorio after he had been removed from his position as 
architect of the Fabbrica di S. Pietro,33 and the Villa Pia is more or less con- 
temporary with the execution and completion of Michelangelo's ricetto of the 
Laurenziana Library in Florence?^ and with his Porta Pia in Rome, which was 
built for the same patron as the final Casino.85 Ligorio has probably to be given 
credit for choosing between an excessive and rigid use of the orders with an 
almost enforced conformity on the one hand, and the search for a different 
approach on the other. Michelangelo achieved an ingenious and enlightened, 
maybe even slightly provocative reinvention of tectonic values.?6 


32 Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, pp. 70—72. 

33 Bredekamp, Sankt Peter in Rom, p. 87. 

34 Ackerman, The Architecture of Michelangelo, pp. 95-119, 300-301. 

35 Ackerman, The Architecture of Michelangelo, pp. 243-259, 329-331. 

36 A. Nesselrath, "Il libro di Michelangelo a Lille" Quaderni dell'Istituto di Storia 
dell'Architettura, n.s. 24 (1994) (publ. 1997), 35-52, 45. 
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FIGURE 8.15 Copies after Ligorio's plan of ancient Rome, 1561 and derived 
stereometric forms, in Le Corbusier, Vers une architecture, Paris 1923, 
p.128 


Even if Pirro Ligorio has missed all these points, his Villa Pia still enchants 
many people after more than four and a half centuries. One wonders why. It 
is not really a painterly architecture, either, and there are no longer any real 
sculptural values as Giuseppe Vasi and Giovanni Paolo Panini might have still 
seen them, e.g. the four figures of Pan modelled in stucco over the pond were 
replaced at the beginning of the 19th century with flat mosaics with grotteschi.87 
Jules-Fréderic Bouchet turned it into a romantic place, and Pope Francis into 
an evocative stage.?? 

Maybe Le Corbusier can give us a lead as to why the villa is popular. He of 
all modern architects seems to have appreciated Ligorio. He traced Ligorio's re- 
constructing map of ancient Rome, and he copied it (Fig. 815). He then began 
to transform it, singled out particular buildings, and eventually developed ab- 
stract volumes out of them. For Le Corbusier Pirro Ligorio became a toy, and 
there is indeed a certain naiveté to the latter's creations. Maybe this toy-like 
character, this disinvoltura, this ease which is so desirable for a calm place of 
rest, make his villas still attractive today.?? If we get affected with what he 
claims as his erudition, we shall miss the charm that attracted two popes who 
had such a different, almost contradictory understanding of their high office. 


37 Losito, Pirro Ligorio, p. 131, no. 26; Borghese, La Casina di Pio IV, p. 18, Fig. 8.1; Losito, 
La Casina di Pio IV, pp. 22-23. Cf. also Bouchet's view (La Villa Pia, Pl. 1) and elevation 
(Pl. 111). 

38 Bouchet, La Villa Pia, Pl. 1x, XVIII, and xx. 

39 J.-L. Cohen, “Rome: A Lesson in Urban Landscape, in Le Corbusier—An Atlas of Modern 
Landscape, ed. J.-L. Cohen (London: 2013), pp. 10-117, 112-114, Figs. 5-7. 
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Pirro Ligorio and St Peter’s Basilica: More on 
the Historical-Christian Investigations and on a 
Medieval “Reuse” in the Casino of Pius Iv 


Carmelo Occhipinti 


By means of an abundance of 16th-century testimonies and documents— 
which, surprisingly, are still rarely considered or are even completely ignored— 
who knows how much new evidence may ever be discovered regarding the 
events, which unfolded over the course of an entire century, concerning the 
demolition of St Peter’s Basilica, and thus the cancellation of a history that 
had begun more than a thousand years earlier? Admittedly, for a monument 
that no longer exists the evidence would indeed be minimal; nevertheless, it 
might shed light on the numerous fragments that survived of that monument, 
salvaged from the ruins to be replaced, in most cases taking on a new sym- 
bolic value in the modern building, but in many cases losing completely the 
memory of the original context and function. 

Iam thinking of that spectacular wreck of the Stefaneschi Polyptych, which, 
simply because it recently left Rome for the Giotto exhibition in Milan in 2015, 
was at the centre of renewed attention from many parts, more than it ever re- 
ceived before, regarding the lost context in which the polyptych had long been 
a protagonist—that is, from the moment Giotto was able to see his sumptuous 
panels placed over the high altar in St Peter’s until they were transferred to the 
Sagrestia, that is, into the ancient rotunda of St Andrew, where, among the 
holiest relics in all Christendom, 16th-century observers were used to seeing 
Giotto in the company of Michelangelo’s Pieta; until, in a period much closer 
to our own, the polyptych was finally placed in the Pinacoteca Vaticana. Now, 
how many other “items” coming from that same high altar in St Peter’s, or from 
the screens of the presbytery fence— namely, from the most sacred places in 
the entire building—had the chance to be preserved from destruction when, 
with the dismantling of the medieval Pergula, the Tegurium was erected to 
protect the tomb of the first apostle? It is not possible to answer this question 
without trying to disentangle, precisely in the light of the 16th-century testi- 
monies and documents, a number of moments in the extremely complicated 
history of the Vatican "cantiere": on this peculiar history, now, the manuscripts 
of Pirro Ligorio could provide some evidence, with special regard to the con- 
struction phases, between the 1550s and the 1560s, of the Casino of Pius Iv. 
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1 Ligorio’s Testimonies of the Vatican "cantiere" 


As soon as he arrived in Rome, Ligorio immediately took an interest in the 
worksite of St Peter's, probably because Baldassarre Peruzzi, of whom the 
Neapolitan antiquarian claimed to be a pupil, had worked there. But his first 
assessments, strongly critical of the Vatican worksite, can be found in the pages 
of the Oxonian Codex, composed by Ligorio in the course of the 1540s, when 
he certainly already felt the feelings of disapproval that the “maetro ruinante” 
had aroused from several parts, especially among the men of the Church: that 
is, against the “horrid” deturpation for which, according to Ligorio, Antonio da 
Sangallo and, after him, Michelangelo Buonarroti continued to be responsible. 
That was the case, for example, of specific excavations which were carried out, 
among other places, in front of the entrance to the Basilica, where, at the be- 
ginning of the 1540s, some beautifully decorated friezes on which the Nereids 
were depicted came to light, together with various other images which Ligorio 
described with great accuracy, but which were, sadly, lost immediately after- 
wards (“digging in front to remove the steps leading up to the portico of the 
church of St Peter, an action that was a very ghastly thing, being able thus to 
mar the service of our saints [...]”1). 

Hence, even before it was directed against Michelangelo, Ligorio’s criticism 
was focused on Sangallo. Ligorio even accused Sangallo of no less than hav- 
ing stolen very valuable materials to sell for his own profit and then falsifying 
the accounts of the Fabric of St Peter: this hostile testimony should date from 
before the death of Sangallo, in 1546, but it probably dates back to even before 
1543, the year of the death of the Lombard architect Giovanni Mangone: 


as is known today, that if Giovan Mangone the architect had not inspected 
accounts of Antonio da Sangallo the architect of St Peter's, he would have 
had, he would have stolen, in addition to what he has stolen in various 
occasions to this church, himself and with his accomplices, more than 
one thousand eight hundred measures of "canne di mura’, therefore; it 


1 Ligorio, Oxford, c. 28v. The quotations from Ligorio's manuscripts are taken here from the 
electronic edition, which may be consulted on the Internet site Horti Hesperidum. Studi di 
storia del collezionismo e della storiografia artistica (www.horti-hesperidum.com), accord- 
ing to the following abbreviations: Ligorio, Napoli, vols. 1-10 = P. Ligorio, [Antichità romane], 
Naples, Biblioteca Nazionale, Mss x111. Bi—x111. B10; Oxford = Oxford, Bodleian Library, Cod. 
Canon. Ital. 138; Parigi = Bibliotheque nationale de France, MS it. 1129; Torino, vols. 1-30 = 
Turin, Archivio di Stato, Mss a.111.3—a.111.15 (vols. 1-13); MSS a.111—-a.1147 (vols. 14-30). 

2 On Ligorio's hostility towards Michelangelo, see recently Carmelo Occhipinti, "Ligorio e 
Vasari. Sulla Pazienza di Ercole 11 d'Este e su Girolamo da Carpi," Horti Hesperidum (2016), 
203-. 
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is necessary to distrust those who can rob with subtlety since everybody 
cannot be reliable without the control of his superiors in the same pro- 
fession (of architecture). [...].3 


Not only in the Vatican but all over Rome the reason for this kind of busi- 
ness was the great need for high-quality materials, a need that had increased 
due to the extremely high cost of the marble of Carrara. Therefore, in front of 
the architectural remains—magnificent as they were—of the Temple of the 
Antonini, all that could be done was to proceed, here also under the responsi- 
bility of Sangallo, with the dismantlement of the monument: 


columns, capitals, scrolls and crowns [...] have all been brought to serve 
in the building of St Peter’s and damaged due to the lack of marble so as 
not to bring it in from Carrara; but whatever deprives us of seeing those 
very beautiful decorations, nevertheless anything is allowed in praise of 
that most blessed saint and to honour God, in order to finish that mag- 
nificent and devout Temple where the bones of the two princes of the 
Apostles repose [...].^ 


So much destruction, in the end, was done in God's glory, no differently from 
what had already been done in the early Christian age and then between Late 
Antiquity and the Middle Ages, when everywhere the pagan temples were de- 
molished in order to build the Christian churches.5 

An analogous fate—only to give further examples related to the 
1540s—was that of the beautiful columns of Numidian marble that had 
belonged to a Claudian building before they were reused to make the 
“tabernacles of the altars” of the new St Peter's (information that deserves to 
be verified and studied, because of the immediate loss of all memory related 
to the pagan provenance of much material which, so to speak, ended up being 


3 Ligorio, Napoli, vol. 8, c. 88r. 

4 Ligorio, Napoli, vol. 6, c. 216v. 

5 For example, regarding the medieval monuments of Tivoli, made with the materials taken 
from the ancient Tibur, one should remember all the observations made by Ligorio, exam- 
ined by Carmelo Occhipinti, Giardino delle Esperidi. Le tradizioni del mito e la storia di Villa 
d'Este a Tivoli (Rome: 2009): pp. 113-150, $2 ("Tivoli cristiana. Passato e presente"). 

6 Ligorio, Turin, vol. 25, c. 182v: "Aedicula Claudii Martialis was the work of Claudius, quite 
superb, with columns of Numidian marble, between the edge of the Via Sacra and the two 
temples of the Sun and of the Moon, and the remains of its columns were brought for the 
benefit of the new Church of St Peter's to decorate the tabernacles of the altars”. 
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Christianized). We could also list the bases, the columns, and the capitals re- 
moved from the Temple of Peace and “placed in St Peter's, certainly to perish";? 
or, additionally, the remains of a “portico believed to be of the Emperor 
Claudius” in the vicinity of Santa Maria Nuova, the columns of which “in such 
a ruined state, were taken to the St. Peter fabbrica, and although in position 
they appear so big, that is because to make them the same as the others, they 
gave them a new dimension" 

Observations such as this one presuppose Ligorio’s assiduous and very at- 
tentive presence at the Vatican worksite, especially in the course of the last 
decade of the reign of the Farnese pope, when Sangallo, in 1546, was succeeded 
by Michelangelo as the head of the Fabbrica. Furthermore, in concomitance 
with the fervour of the nascent early Christian studies, the pages of Ligorio's 
encyclopaedia, meanwhile re-elaborated in the successive editions conserved 
at Naples and at Turin, were expressing admiration for the old Basilica dating 
from Constantine's day, which was destined to be destroyed. This admiration 
was especially expressed for the shape of the Basilica's layout, symbolically 
allusive—according to an appealing idea of Ligorio's—to the body of “an eagle 
stretching its wings" (this seemed to be an implicit gibe at Michelangelo's 
projects of a central plan, disrespectful of the very ancient basilica tradi- 
tion). Looking at the inexorable growth of the modern structures, to Ligorio 
the gigantic columns supporting the central nave looked so beautiful. All the 
columns could still be seen standing between the original facade and the so- 
called *muro divisorio" (built in 1538 by Sangallo to close off, beyond it, the 
chaotic open-air worksite around Bramante's Tegurium?) were: 


in the form of a double Hepteron, that is with five aisles, like the body of 
an eagle with outstretched wings, making several rows of feathers, one 
larger than the other, those of the body in between with columns of good 
size, those first two at the sides with smaller columns in size and height, 
and the two outer with other smaller columns. 


7 Ligorio, Oxford, c. 19r. 
Ligorio, Oxford, c. 38r. 
On the Tegurium see Giuseppe Zander, La Basilica nel Cinquecento, in La Basilica di San 
Pietro, ed. Carlo Pietrangeli (Florence: 1989), pp. 131-151; William Tronzo, “Il ‘Tegurium’ 
di Bramante,” Quaderni dell'Istituto di Storia dellArchitettura 25-30 (1995-1997), 161-166; 
Antonio Pinelli, “L'antica basilica,” in La Basilica di San Pietro in Vaticano, ed. Antonio 


o oo 





Pinelli (Modena: 2000), p. 45. 
10 Ligorio, Torino, vol. 22, c. 186r. 
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Now, between 1561 and 1562, two pairs of these columns—among the 
first to have been removed from the area corresponding to the choir and the 
transept—are said to have been removed to the other side of the Tiber, in 
the gate to be erected at the Via Flaminia, by order of Pius 1v, as was recalled 
shortly afterwards by Tiberio Alfarano, who had already begun, from the 1550s, 
to preserve the memory of the early Christian building and all that was left 
standing of it ("postea Pii Quarti Pont. Max. iussu ad ornatum Portae Flaminiae 
Urbis transveactae”!!). And so, rescued from destruction, those ancient columns 
of St Peter's were re-employed by the architect Nanni di Baccio Bigio, therefore 
arousing Ligorio's approval (who, in fact, would not have hesitated to praise 
the “sumptuous building" “the fine shape" and the “Doric workmanship" of 
that gate, designed after the model of the Arch of Titus and, furthermore, fol- 
lowing Vitruvius's rules;!2 again, in this case, we can discern in Ligorio's words 
a vituperation against the old Michelangelo, whose lack of respect even for the 
rules of architecture had been blatantly evident in the contemporary Porta Pia, 
strongly denigrated by the Neapolitan antiquarian!?). 

Meanwhile, at the site from which the gigantic columns of the Basilica of 
St Peter had been removed—all around the Tegurium and in correspondence 
with the chapels of the King of France and of the Emperor, already demol- 
ished— massive excavations had already been carried out for some time in 
order to make room for the foundations of the new building. These excavations 
had already led in the 1540s to important archaeological discoveries, and on 
these the Augustinian Father Onofrio Panvinio started straightaway his thor- 
ough surveys, relaying in this way—well before Alfarano—the nascent inter- 
est in “Christian antiquities’, the strong need for which had already been felt 
in the Vitruvian academy of Claudio Tolomei and on the impulse of Cardinal 
Marcello Cervini.* 


11 Tiberio Alfarano, De basilicae Vaticanae antiquissima et nova structura, pubblicata per la 
prima volta con introduzione e note da M. Cerrati (Vatican City: 1914), p. 8. A Calabrian 
who moved to Rome in 1544 and was appointed canon of the Basilica of St Peter's only 
in 1567, Alfarano was already in 1558 engaged, at the request of St Peter's canon Giacomo 
Ercolano, in drawing up a copy of the Descriptio Basilicae Vaticanae by Pietro Mallio 
(x11 sec.); much of his research on the early Christians was used in 1582 in the work De 
Basilicae Vaticanae antiquissima et nova structura, which remained in manuscript form 
until 1914. 

12 Ligorio, Parigi, p. 81; Torino, vol. 29, cc. gv and ur (quoted and discussed in Carmelo 
Occhipinti, L'arte in Italia e in Europa nel secondo Cinquecento (Turin: 2012), pp. 202-203). 

13 Reference is made on all these points in Occhipinti, L'arte in Italia, scheda no. 22. 

14 On the relations between Onofrio Panvinio and the Vitruvian Academy of Claudio 
Tolomeo, particularly with Marcello Cervini, cfr. Carmelo Occhipinti, Pirro Ligorio e la 
storia cristiana di Roma. Da Costantino all'Umanesimo (Pisa: 2007), pp. XXXV-XXXVI. 
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Now, the most sensational discoveries in that sense regarded the ancient 
Vatican sepolcreto.!5 First of all, in the vicinity of the remains of the chapel of 
the king of France, which had already been demolished some time before, the 
tomb of the Empress Maria, wife of Honorius, had been found, and her burial 
paraphernalia had been perfectly preserved for more than a thousand years.!6 
Then, in 1544, during the construction of the bastion of the Belvedere looking 
towards Castel Sant'Angelo, the remains of the tomb of the Anicii had come to 
light, while “in discovering this sepulchre, a cemetery was also found near the 
place where the dead had been burned, as clearly shown by the bones and the 
ashes of those who were burnt there”. To demonstrate the cemeterial origins of 
the Basilica of St Peter's, by then it seemed clear,—and they are still Ligorio’s 
words—that “in this Vatican hill, in the part between the tramontana (north) 
and the ponente (west) they used to bury and to burn the dead bodies, to bury 
the ashes, they used to execute evildoers, and to martyrize the good and the 
holy people who were faithful to the primitive church"? 

Moreover, together with Panvinio, Ligorio was able to give an accurate ac- 
count of one of the discoveries made in the Farnesian years, on which, later, 
Antonio Bosio also dwelt, in his Roma sotterranea (1632, 1650): a cruel instru- 
ment of martyrdom—still kept in the Vatican—that had been found buried in 
the ground. 


In the sacristy of St Peter's there is a pair of long pincers, in a tomb that 
was found in St Peter's of some martyr, which are truly most cruel, with 
which were martyrized our very holy Christians, clear lamps of our faith 
and of the fervour to Him who had saved them, and which were made 
of iron, with long teeth like a dog's fangs, revealing that they had been 
used with fire, as they were hung on at the top of two wooden rods, for 


15 Onofrio Panvinio, Vat. lat. 6780, cc. 87r-88r, quoted in Occhipinti, Pirro Ligorio e la storia 
cristiana, p. 364. 

16 Cfr above all Ligorio, Turin, vol. 26, c. 199v. On this discovery, see for any bibliographical 
reference Davide Gasparotto, "Ricerche sull'antica metrologia tra Cinque e Seicento: Pirro 
Ligorio e Nicolas-Claude Fabri de Peiresc,” Annali della Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa 
4,1 (1996), 279—324: 321; Margaret Daly Davis, "Two Early *Fundberichte": Lucio Fauno and 
the Study of Antiquities in Farnese Rome,’ in Opere e giorni: studi su mille anni di arte eu- 
ropea dedicati a Max Seidel, ed. Klaus Bergdolt-Giorgio Bonsanti (Venice: 2001), pp. 525- 
532: 525; Carmelo Occhipinti, “Liconografia del Buon Pastore secondo Pirro Ligorio: primi 
studi sulle catacombe romane,’ in Testi, immagini e filologia nel XVI secolo, eds. Eliana 
Carrara and Silvia Ginzburg (Pisa: 2007), pp. 247—277: 272-273. Moreover Ligorio, Naples, 
vol. 4, c. 86r; vol. 6, c. 425r; vol. 7, c. 69r; Turin, vol. 26, c. 199v (the passages are available on 
the Internet site Horti Hesperidum, University of Rome “Tor Vergata’, for which see supra, 
initial note). 

17 Ligorio, Paris, p. 99. 
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the safety of the torturer, and the shape of which has been drawn in the 
margin [...].!8 


Now, Ligorio had seen and drawn this object inside the chapel of the relics, 
which was then accessible, that is in the “sacristy of St Peter's"—inside the 
rotunda of St Andrew, that is the Church of the Madonna della Febbre, dat- 
ing from the first decades of the 3rd century and destroyed only in 1776 to 
make room for the present sacristy—where already in the time of Lorenzo 
Ghiberti the Stefaneschi Polyptych could be seen, and where, more recently, 
Michelangelo’s Pieta had been placed, after the demolition of the Chapel of 
the King of France.!9 

In short, already in the last decade of the papacy of Paul 111, the first “de- 
vout” initiatives were being undertaken to save, so to speak, some of the most 
precious objects that were in danger of disappearing among the immense ruin 
of the Basilica. In this respect, Ligorio’s testimony takes on particular signifi- 
cance if we compare it—something that scholars are not used to doing—with 
the contemporary observations of Giorgio Vasari. I am referring to the famous 
passage in the “Vita di Giotto” in which, just after mentioning the Stefaneschi 
Polyptych, Vasari made a reference to other works by Giotto, frescoes and mo- 
saics by then fated to soon disappear, because they were exposed to the ele- 
ments as they were in the roofless nave of St Peter’s: 


many other paintings, some of which have been restored by others in our 
day, and others which in the making of the new walls have either been 


18 Ligorio, Naples, vol. 10, c. 146v. Cfr. Panvinio, Vat. lat. 6780, c. 40r: “on an iron object shaped 
like tongs, with which many martyrs were tortured"; see also Roma sotterranea, a post- 
humous work by Antonio Bosio, a singular Roman ecclesiastic and antiquarian of his time, 
dealing with the sacred cemeteries of Rome [...], at Rome for Lodovico Grignani in the 
Holy Year 1650 [Rome: 1632], pp. 56-57 and 70: “in the days of Pope Paul 111, in digging said 
foundations other tombs were revealed, among which was found, as stated, iron tongs 
three spans long, with wooden handles half a span in length, the rest of which can be 
seen to have been burnt away, in the present form [...]" (illustration on p. 71). This discov- 
ery gave the Neapolitan antiquarian the opportunity to make a study—having recourse 
also to the study of certain “old paintings found in the Vatican" and a few “fragments of a 
sarcophagus" found in the Appian catacombs—on the subject of instruments of torture, 
destined to become the object of a whole series of specialized treatises at the end of the 
16th century (Ligorio, Naples, vol. 7, c. 139v, quoted and discussed in Occhipinti, Pirro 
Ligorio e la storia cristiana, p. 365). 

19 On the Stefaneschi Polyptych, lastly, A. De Marchi and S. Romano, “Giotto e la Basilica 
di San Pietro: le “imagines collectae," in Giotto: l'Italia (Milan: 2015), p. 137. Cfr. Giorgio 
Vasari, Le vite de’ piu eccellenti pittori scultori e architettori, ed. Rosanna Bettarini, secular 
comment ed. by Paola Barocchi (Florence: 1966-1987), 2:105. 
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destroyed or transported from the old building of St Peter’s right under 
the organ: such as a Nostra Donna on the wall, which was cut out from the 
wall to prevent it from falling to the ground, and fastened with beams and 
iron bars, and then raised and then placed, for its beauty, where directed 
by the piety and love for excellent things of art felt by Messer Niccolo 
Acciaiuoli, a Florentine doctor who with stuccowork and other modern 
painting richly decorated this work by Giotto.?9 


In this case, too, it was a “devout” safeguarding measure for which, precise- 
ly in 1543, together with Niccoló Acciaiuoli, the Florentine painter Perin del 
Vaga had been responsible, as Vasari himself would later specify in the Vita 
of Bonaccorsi (they, moved by “piety for that painting, did not allow it to be 
ruined [...]”2!). Of the fragment of Giotto’s—which was probably a mosaic, ru- 
ined in 1628 and then immediately afterwards devotedly remade, and since 
then kept in the Vatican Grottoes??—it remains no more than the memory of 


20 Vasari, Le vite (1966-1987), 2105-106. 

21 Vasari, Le vite (1966-1987), 5:152: “The old walls of that Church being ruined, to make the 
new ones of the building, the masons came across a wall where there was an Our Lady, 
and other paintings by Giotto: which were seen by Perino who was in the company of 
Messer Niccolò Acciaiuoli, a Florentine doctor and his great friend: both of them being 
moved by feelings of piety by said painting, they did not allow it to be ruined but indeed 
they had it cut out from the wall and had it attached to beams and irons and placed 
beneath the organ of St Peter in a place where there was neither an altar nor any orderly 
thing. And further, before the wall that was around the Madonna crumbled, Perino por- 
trayed Orso dell'Anguillara, a Roman senator, who in the Campidoglio crowned Messer 
Francesco Petrarca, who was standing by said Madonna. Around which, having to make 
certain decorations of stucco and paintings, and withal to make there the memory of a 
Niccoló Acciaiuoli, a former senator of Rome, Perino did the drawings, getting down to 
work immediately, assisted by his young helpers and by Marcello Mantovano his pro- 
tégé, and the work was carried out with great diligence" This passage is commented upon 
by Alessandro Conti, Storia del restauro e della conservazione delle opere darte (Milan: 
2005), p. 30. It is therefore significant to find Perino as protagonist in Giotto's rescue of 
a Madonna which would otherwise have been lost when the old St Peter's was knocked 
down. In his Vita di Giotto Vasari merely mentions the *beauty" that had induced him to 
transfer it (a relative “beauty”, as we may expect of a painting of the 14th century), while in 
his Vita of Perino two elements are focused upon which were destined to become typical, 
as from the 16th century in the rescue of primitives: historical interest and a sort of civil 
“pietas” for his compatriot Giotto. 

22 Information on the question was known to the ancient commentators of Vasari, start- 
ing with Guglielmo Della Valle, Vite de’ più eccellenti pittori, scultori e architetti, scritte da 
M. Giorgio Vasari, pittore e architetto aretino, in questa prima edizione sanese arricchite 
più che in tutte l'altre precedenti di rami, di giunte e di correzioni, 11 vols. (Siena: 1791-1794), 
1:88: “This Madonna, that anyone may see in the Vatican Grottoes indicated by an inscrip- 
tion placed on it, is no longer the ancient one by Giotto, but a copy, in which it is easy to 
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the frame designed to enhance it—Vasari wrote about it as of “certain stucco 
ornaments and paintings”—in an autograph drawing by Perino conserved in 
the Staatliche Museen of Berlin.?8 

Now, as I was saying, it may be useful to compare Vasari's testimony with 
that of Ligorio. In effect, while declaring that he was hardly interested in the 
‘little art and little excellence" of many medieval images in the form of paint- 
ings, mosaics, or ivories that filled the old Basilica, Ligorio nevertheless con- 
sidered them worthy of being investigated because of their contents and of 
the "customs" that could be observed depicted therein.?* Precisely because he 
referred also to the “ancient works of mosaic painting" of St Peter's Basilica, 
among which those of Giotto also had to be taken into account, Ligorio's pas- 
sage deserves to be entirely reread: 


We have seen the effigies of the Apostles, columns of the Holy Church, 
made in ancient times, and of ivory and of cameo, in which truly with 
the greatest excellence of those times they represented their genuine 
faces and clothes as we still see them by the same ancient artists sculpted 
on the sepulchral monuments of the Holy Popes, found in the ancient 
Church of St Peter's, in which even if we can see only art and little excel- 
lence nevertheless, we have to consider that all the sculptors of the time 


discover traces of a more modern hand. See Baldinucci at p. 89, Turin edition, in which 
the transferrals and restorations of this mosaic are narrated’, and n4: “The Ch. Sig. Ab. 
Dionisi in his Grotte Vaticane (p. 105), speaking of the mosaic that Vasari mentioned to 
have been saved by Acciaiuoli in the ruin of the old Basilica of St Peter, according to some 
in 1544, says: notandus erat annus 1543, iuxta inscriptionis fidem. In making the vestibule of 
St Andrew in 1628 said mosaic was broken in such a measure that it could no longer be put 
together again, only the inscription placed there by Acciaiuoli in 1543 remaining; and fi- 
nally in 1728 it was again fully restored [...]”; see, in the 19th century, also the comment on 
Giorgio Vasari, Le vite de' piu eccellenti pittori, scultori e architetti, eds. Vincenzo Marchese, 
Carlo Pini, Carlo Milanesi and Giuseppe Milanesi, 13 vols. (Florence: 1846-1855), in par- 
ticular vol. 1, 1854 (Vita di Perino del Vaga), p. 169, note 1: "These paintings by Giotto, 
already quoted by Vasari himself in his life of said author, we know to have been saved 
by Acciaiuoli in 1543, when the old Vatican Basilica was knocked down. In remaking the 
vestibule of St Andrew in 1628, these paintings (which are called mosaics by Della Valle) 
fell to pieces so that it was not possible to put them together again, and all that remained 
were the inscriptions of Acciaiuoli. But finally in 1728 this work was completely restored 
on the order of Pope Benedict x11. [...] Today neither the work of Giotto nor that of Perino 
exists any longer”. On the subject, see also Filippo Maria Mignanti, Istoria della sacrosanta 
patriarcale Basilica Vaticana (Rome: 1867), p. 66. 

23 Berlin, Staatliche Museen, K.d.Z. 5166, cfr. Elena Parma Armani, Perino del Vaga (Genoa: 
1986), p. 332, and Conti, Storia del restauro, p. 30. 

24 The question is fully studied in Occhipinti, Pirro Ligorio e la storia cristiana, pp. 373-374 
and passim. 
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imitated the same things in the clothes and of the faces; and in a same 
manner this may be seen in ancient works of mosaic painting.?5 


Indeed, these words contain an explicit reference to the very ancient pictorial 
ornaments of the old Basilica, which, threatened with ultimate ruin, were in 
need of renewed attention, so as to be in some way protected and safeguarded. 
For his part Vasari, referring to all “those puppets and the awkwardness that 
still today appear in these old things"?6 also quoted “a number of figures that 
are in the portico of St Peter's at Rome over the doors, made in the Greek man- 
ner in memory of certain Holy Fathers who had disputed in some councils for 
the Holy Church"? But Ligorio, too, left us his testimony of many objects of 
sculpture and Christian epigraphy from late antiquity and the medieval age, 
prior to the rebirth of painting that occurred with Cimabue and Giotto, that 
had been saved from destruction by being placed along the inside wall of the 
Constantinian counter-facade, or under the highly ornate quadriporticus (“on 
entering St Peter's at Rome, [...] written on the marble tables in that place be- 
neath the very ancient portico of said church”28). Certainly, it is difficult to 
imagine how ornate to Ligorio's eyes the “rimpluvium” of St Peter's must have 
appeared, that is, the ancient quadriporticus, dominated as it was by the pre- 
sumed monumental tomb of Honorius, from which the antiquarian himself 
rescued the colossal Pinea from being ruined, in order to be reused and mag- 
nificently enhanced at the end of the Belvedere courtyard (but such a recon- 
textualization would inevitably have cancelled out all memory of all those very 
devout legends that had been connected with the Pinea in the course of the 
preceding centuries??). 


25 Ligorio, Turin, vol. 29, c. 18. 

26 Vasari, Le vite, 2:33 (Torrentiniana edition). 

27 Vasari, Le vite, 2:33 (Giuntina edition). 

28 Ligorio, Turin, vol. 8, c. 77v. 

29 Ligorio, Turin vol. 18, c. 88r (the passage is quoted and discussed in Occhipinti, Pirro 
Ligorio e la storia cristiana, p. XLVIII): "Writing of it was Diodoro Siculo, with such afore- 
said opinions. But its form in antiquity, as the cethera, is found as we designed it on the 
arm of Apollo and of Orpheus, and of Mercury and of Hercules, as they are in the medals 
and marbles now seen in the Rimpluvio of St Peter's at Rome, around the sepulchre of the 
Emperor Honorius, consisting of a very large pine cone of bronze and around columns of 
porphyry and between the intercolumns there are some gryphons of marble, with the lyre, 
carved in bas-relief, and in the corners at the height of the ornaments there are bronze 
peacocks, formerly used for the carriage of Juno, and those parapets where the said gry- 
phons were ornaments of the Temple of the Sun, according to Crescenzio the Librarian, 
who tells of the ornaments of various emperors that ended up in this place [c. 88v] buried 
[...]”. For the legendary traditions linked with the "Pine-cone" cfr. Occhipinti, Pirro Ligorio 
e la storia cristiana, p. 266. 
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2 Presbytery Fence 


To understand, at this point, what value Ligorio attributed to the two tessel- 
lated panels from the medieval age that bore the name of a certain Magister 
Paulus, when, at the beginning of the 1560s, the antiquarian decided to insert 
them in the centre of the floor of the Casino of Pius tv, we should first of all 
go back, as far as possible, to the context in which they had been removed. To 
do this, it is essential to have a look at the famous plan designed by Alfarano 
between 1569 and 1571, impressed on copper in 1590 by the engraver Natale 
Bonifacio.?9 

Now, all around the Tegurium, among a great deal of rubble and the earth- 
works, Alfarano had been able to gather all the information useful for showing 
graphically the original arrangement of the presbyterial area: certainly then 
visible on the pavement were the medieval rotae which Panvinio had already 
observed,3! surrounded by all those Cosmatesque inlays of opus vermiculatum 
described by Giacomo Grimaldi prior to their final destruction (“vermiculato 
opere phrygiato ex albis porphyretis serpentinisque lapillis"?2). Thus, on the 
enclosure of the lower choir, at least partly dismantled at the time of the con- 
struction of the Tegurium, Alfarano had been able to indicate the original posi- 
tion of the ambo for the song of the Gospel (moreover documented already 
from the 5th century??), as well as that of the candelabrum of the Easter candle 
(dating from about 1220-1230) and of the ambo of the Epistle.34 

As far as may be imagined, already under Pius Iv parts of the surround- 
ing pavement began to be removed and destroyed, according to what Alfarano 
himself remembered, referring in particular to further archaeological discover- 
ies made in the course of the work when, precisely under Pius Iv, the relics of 
"Ambrosium primicerium” were found, accompanied by a beautiful epitaph,85 
during the paving of the new Basilica. It is therefore possible to assume that 
in that phase of the work on the Vatican, at the outset of the 1560s, when the 


30 X Antonella Ballardini, “La basilica di S. Pietro," in San Pietro. Storia di un monumento, eds. 
Hugo Brandenburg, Antonella Ballardini, and Christof Thoenes (Milan: 2015), p. 38. Cfr. 
P. Silvan, "Le origini della pianta di Tiberio," Rendiconti della Pontificia Accademia Romana 
di Archeologia 62 (1992), 3-23; C. Thoenes, "Alfarano, Michelangelo e la Basilica Vaticana,” 
in Società, cultura e vita religiosa in età moderna, eds. L. Gulia, I. Herklotz, and S. Zen 
(Sora: 2009), pp. 483-496: 484. 

31 Ballardini, “La basilica di S. Pietro,” p. 328, note 121. 

32 The passage (Barb. lat. 2733, c. 107r) is quoted in Ballardini, “La basilica di S. Pietro,’ p. 328, 
note 117. La Descrizione della basilica antica di S. Pietro in Vaticano. Codice Barb. Lat. 2733, 
Grimaldi has been published by R. Niggl (Vatican City: 1972). 

33 Ballardini, “La basilica di S. Pietro,” p. 60. 

34 Ballardini, “La basilica di S. Pietro,” p. 61. 

35 Alfarano, De basilicae Vaticanae, p. 45. Cfr. Bosio, Roma sotterranea, 1:341. 
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workers had to pave the new Basilica they dismantled all that remained of the 
old presbytery fence, and from these remains came the two portions of the 
transenna that Ligorio immediately afterwards had repositioned in the Casino 
of Pius 1v (unless they had already been removed and put on one side some- 
where inside the Basilica). The rich decorations of the most sacred part of the 
whole Basilica, situated over the tomb of the first Apostle, must have been re- 
newed several times over the course of the centuries. One might recall the plu- 
tei dating from the time of Pope Gregory 111 (731-741), fragments of which are 
still conserved in the Vatican Grottoes;?6 or the relaying of the Pergula as willed 
by Pope Calixtus 11 (1119-1124), who had made the medieval altar covered with 
new pavonazzo marble tiles, as could be read on the commemorative epigraph 
seen and annotated by Grimaldi on the front of the altar." 


3 The Medieval Reuse of the Casino of Pius 1v 


The two marble panels that Ligorio recovered in order to resituate them, as 
we have seen, in the centre of the pavement in the vestibule of the Casino 
of Pius Iv, must have derived precisely from the ornaments of the presbytery 
fence, according to the state they were in before the demolition, in their re- 
made aspect dating from the initiative of Pope Calixtus II. 

Ligorio decided to reuse said fragments in consideration of their undeni- 
able decorative value and their splendid colouring, in spite of the inscription 
carved on one of them, along the longer sides above the band of white marble 
framing the rectangle, with these words in evidently barbaric characters: 


NUNC OPERIS QUICQUID CHORUS ECCE NITET PRETIOSI 
ARTIFICIS SCUL(PTO)RIS COM(PO)S(UI)T BONA DEXTPRA 
(sic) PAULI38 


36 Aurea Roma: dalla città pagana alla città cristiana, eds. S. Ensoli and E. La Rocca (Rome: 
2000), p. 645, scheda 349 (drawn up by E. Russo). 

37 Cfr. Ballardini, “La basilica di S. Pietro,” pp. 61 and 329, note 160. On the arrangement 
willed by Pope Calixtus 11, see S. de Blaauw, Cultus et decor. Liturgia e architettura nella 
Roma tardoantica e medievale. Basilica Salvatoris. Sanctae Mariae. Sancti Petri (Vatican 
City: 1994), pp. 579 and 659. 

38 “See how resplendent is the choir trough the precious work of art composed by the 
right hand of the artist and sculptor Paulus”. The Two panels measure 70 x 98.5 cm. Cfr. 
V. Forcella, Iscrizioni delle chiese e degli altri edifici di Milano dal secolo VIII ai giorni nostri 
(Milan1889-1893), 6:73, no. 191; A. Dietl, Die Sprache der Signatur. Die mittelalterlichen 
Künstlerinschriften Italiens (Munich: 2009), 31463-1464, to which reference is made for 
the analysis of the epigraph. 
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In fact, the interest that Ligorio must have shown in such an ornate mosaic 
is well reflected, in a very surprising fashion, in the decorations inside the log- 
gia of the Casino of Pius Iv, above the piscina where, amid fresh vine shoots, 
clearly of Constantinian inspiration (these, too, were certainly an intended ref- 
erence to the Pergula of St Peter's), the motif was repeated using polychrome 
tessellae, not very different from those used by Magister Paulus.?? 

In any case, precisely because of their very prestigious provenance, the two 
panels of Magister Paulus had to possess a particular symbolic value, to the ex- 
tent of conferring a special sacrality on the entire modern building: in honour 
of the first Apostle, in fact, the plan of the Casino of Pius rv had been designed 
in the figure of an upside-down cross; furthermore, just where the arms of the 
cross met, the elliptical shape of the courtyard was inserted, the plan of which 
was intended to evoke symbolically the ancient naumachiae, at least in the 
way that Ligorio had imagined them, but at the same time it was also intended 
to evoke the Colosseum, that is, the monument which more than any other— 
according to the popular tradition that has survived until now and is rooted 
in the most ancient Acta martyrum—was linked with a remembrance of the 
torments of the Christians.^? It was no wonder, therefore, that the Casino of 
Pius IV had been built near a wellspring which, as well as supplying the pi- 
scina, served to recall the water that had in ancient times been used to make 
the Vatican Naumachia function: according to an apocryphal tradition dating 
back to the early centuries of Christianity and already back in vogue in the 
15th century, St Peter was said to have been crucified near a Naumachia, which 
probably never existed or was confused with Nero’s Circus, on the very slopes 
of the Vatican Hill.“ 

For sure, in the light of what has just been said, it cannot be excluded that it 
might have been the young Carlo Borromeo, the pope’s nephew and counsel- 
lor, who had guided Ligorio in his choice—with all its symbolic significance— 
to reuse materials that were formerly part of the choir in the Basilica of St Peter's. 
However, the fact that the inscription bore the name of an artist—and not that of 
a saint—would indicate that Ligorio alone had been responsible for its reuse. 
The inscription, in fact, apart from revealing that it stemmed from the choir of 


39 On this subject I must refer to C. Occhipinti, "La Casina di Pio Iv e l'antico. Controriforma, 
collezionismo, antiquaria’, in La Casina di Pio IV in Vaticano, ed. D. Borghese (Turin: 
2010), pp. 86-95. The volume is magnificently illustrated with the photographs of Andrea 
Jemolo. 

40  Onthe question cfr. Occhipinti, Pirro Ligorio e la storia cristiana, pp. 107-164. 

41 The question is dealt with at length in C. Occhipinti, "Un reimpiego medievale nella 
Casina di Pio Iv in Vaticano. Stile, significati, ipotesi”, Rivista dell'Istituto nazionale di 
Archeologia e storia dell'arte 28 (2005), 45-58. 
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the old Basilica, is evidently the self-praise of a sculptor of marble proud of the 
work that he had produced. The inscription exalts the technical ability of the 
craftsman, his “bona dextpra" in virtue of which he had been able to achieve 
an effect of such noble splendour; the adverb "nunc" would appear to allude to 
the remaking of the decorations of the choir with respect to a "prius" that is, a 
renewal, that he had decided upon, in fact, on the basis of the decorative taste 
that the master marbleworkers had introduced in the 12th century. Certainly, 
in the latter half of the 16th century the consideration for works dating back 
to an age of such evident barbarization of epigraphic forms must have been 
extremely low. But Panvinio had already by that time shown himself to be at- 
tentive even to medieval epigraphic testimonies and iconographical testimo- 
nies of historical-ecclesiastical interest going back to the 12th century: he had, 
in fact, recorded in his (unpublished) notebooks another signature that was 
etched on the lost ciborium of the Basilica of Santa Croce in Jerusalem, the 
work of one of the masters belonging to the same family as Magister Paulus.?? 

Moreover, an accurate examination of the antiquarian encyclopaedia al- 
lowed me, several years ago, to show the attention with which Ligorio had 
already begun to look to the medieval church buildings in which—as was the 
case, for example, with Santa Maria in Cosmedin—there were classical ma- 
terials, effectively set off to a certain extent, among various modern decora- 
tions, and reused with the clear intent to return the medieval Church to the 
magnificence of the ancient marmoreal works and to the splendour of the 
Constantinian basilicas.*? 


4 Nineteenth- and Twentieth-Century Bibliography 


But it did not take long by to lose the memory of the place of provenance of 
the two tessellated panels, even in the Casino of Pius Iv itself, where it appears 
that the pavement of the vestibule did not receive even a minimum of atten- 
tion until almost the end of the 19th century. 

A first useful testimony—albeit one not supported by any textual 
comment—can possibly be found on a plate of the monograph on the Casino 
of Pius Iv that was published and illustrated by Jules Bouchet in Paris in 1837: 
in his “Vue intérieure du vestibule’, the figure of the pope conversing with the 


42 The quotation of Panvinio (Vat. lat. 6781, c. 122) is found in G.B. de Rossi, “Il pavimento di 
Santa Maria in Castello di Corneto-Tarquinia,” Bollettino di archeologia cristiana, ser. 2, 6 
(1875), 85-132: 125, note 2. 

43 Occhipinti, Pirro Ligorio e la storia cristiana, pp. 331-332. 
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architect, Pirro Ligorio, appears seated precisely over one of the two rectangles 
recognizably drawn by Bouchet himself, where today, instead, a statue has 
been placed.^^ 

The first scholar to dwell on the two marble panels so strikingly and 
arbitrarily decontextualized was Giovanni Battista De Rossi, in 1875. 
Appreciating the value and well recognizing the responsibility of “Magister 
Paulus”, De Rossi could not, however, refrain from denigrating the barbarically 
disrespectful intentions of Pirro Ligorio, “the architect of the Casino of Pius Iv 
in the Vatican Gardens [...] who for some time directed the works on the new 
Vatican temple and the barbaric devastation of the old Basilica. He, I believe, 
transferred from the Basilica to the Casino the aforementioned piece of pave- 
ment"; “Far more worthy and uncommon is the following absolutely unknown 
memory, which I attribute to the head of this family, Paolo Marmorario. In the 
Casino of Pius Iv, within the Vatican pontifical garden, there is a fine specimen 
of tessellated work, known as alexandrine, inserted in a pavement; of that, in 
short, which I have declared to be an integral part of the architecture and deco- 
rative sculpture called Cosmatesque”.45 

Without making any hypothesis about their provenance, Rodolfo Lanciani 
shortly afterwards also noticed the medieval work reused in the Casino of Pius 
1v;46 however, he said that he “did not know from what Church especially came 
the small fragment of mosaic still to be seen in the pavement of the atrium, 
and which bears the name of the illustrious marble worker Paolo Romano";*? 
in fact, Lanciani was not interested in understanding or positively defining the 
historical personality of Ligorio, who Lanciani claimed had been responsible 
for very serious deturpations and unpardonable falsifications. Lanciani had 
furthermore collected documentary material, till now still unexploited, en- 
abling him to have a precise idea of Pirro Ligorio's ways of procuring valuable 
materials: he was also used to taking them from various medieval churches in 
Rome.4? 


44 J. Bouchet, La Villa Pia des Jardins du Vatican, architecture de Pirro Ligorio [...] with a his- 
torical comment on the author of this monument and with a descriptive text, by Raoul- 
Rochette (Paris: 1837), tav. no. 1X. 

45 DeRossi, “Il pavimento,” pp. 125-126. 

46 R. Lanciani, Storia degli scavi di Roma e notizie intorno le collezioni romane di antichità, 
vol. 3: Dalla elezione di Giulio III alla morte di Pio IV (Rome: 1907, and later Rome: 1992), 
p. 245. 

47 Lanciani, Storia degli scavi di Roma, p. 245. 

48 Igo further into the question in Occhipinti, "Un reimpiego medievale" pp. 45-58. 
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From De Rossi depend the various 19th-century indications (Forcella, Boni)^? 
and, more recently, a bibliography pertaining to medieval studies which, natu- 
rally, made no mention of the role played by Ligorio in the conservation of the 
fragments of the Vatican choir: Glass (1980), Dietl (1985, 2009), Claussen (1987, 
1989)—to whom, moreover, is due a reference to the remarkable negligence 
of the modernists—De Blaauw (1994) and Savio (1999), to mention just a few 
of the most significant writings on the subject.59 

The one who shed light, with the most possible clarity, on the lost context 
of the origin of the two fragments of the medieval transenna was De Blaauw, 


in 1994: 


In n23, on the occasion of the consecration of the new altar, Pope 
Calixtus 11 donated a series of hangings perhaps intended to be hung 
up in the pergola [...]. This need for renewal was probably stimulated by 
the development of the marmoreal art specific to this time. A number 
of fragments still conserved indicate in fact the intervention of marble 
workers on the liturgical trappings in St Peter's in the central part of the 
Middle Ages. Two panels, later incorporated in the Casino of Pius Iv, bear 
an inscription starting with the words "See how resplendent is the choir" 
and in which the name of the famous sculptor Paolo is mentioned. These 
panels must have formed part of a parapet, perhaps of the front of the en- 
closure of the lower choir. The name of the author and the technique of 
making the panels indicate the date as the early twelfth century. It is thus 
possible that they were part of a new arrangement of the choir which 
coincided with the renewal of the high altar under Calixtus 11.5! 


49 Forcella, Iscrizioni, 6:73, n. 191; G. Boni, The Roman Marmorarii (Rome: 1893), p. 6. 

50 D.F. Glass, Studies on Cosmatesque Pavements (Oxford: 1980), pp. 121-122; P.C. Claussen, 
Magistri doctissimi Romani: die rómischen Marmorkünstler des Mittelalters (Stuttgart: 
1987); P.C. Claussen, "Marmi antichi nel medioevo romano. L'arte dei Cosmati,” in Marmi 
antichi, ed. G. Borghini (Rome: 1989), p. 71, fig. 18; De Blaauw, Cultus et decor, p. 658; 
G. Savio, Monumenta onomastica romana medii aevi (X-XII sec.) (Rome: 1999), 4:10, no. 
098273; A. Monciatti, “I ‘Cosmati’: artisti romani per tradizione familiare,' in Artifex 
bonus. Il mondo dell'artista medievale, ed. E. Castelnuovo (Bari: 2004), pp. 90-101: p. 99, 
no. 2; M. Gianandrea, La scena del sacro: l'arredo liturgico nel basso Lazio tra XI e XIV 
secolo (Rome: 2006), pp. 112, 120-121, note 13 and Fig. 219; A. Dietl, Die Sprache der Signatur, 
3:1463-1464. 

51 De Blaauw, Cultus et decor, pp. 656—657. 
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FIGURE 9.1 Magister Paulus, Fragment from the choir of St. Peter’s Basilica, Vatican, 
Casino of Pius Iv, Vestibule 
© AUTHOR 





FIGURE 9.2 Magister Paulus, Buginéht from the choir of St St. Peter's Basilica, Vatican, 
Casino of Pius Iv, Vestibule 
© AUTHOR 
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FIGURE 9.3 Magister Paulus, Fragment from the choir of St. Peter's Basilica, Vatican, Casino 
of Pius Iv, Vestibule 
© AUTHOR 
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FIGURE 9.4 Magister Paulus, Fragment from the choir of St. Peter's Basilica, Vatican, Casino 
of Pius 1v, Vestibule 
© AUTHOR 


FIGURE 9.5 

Vatican, Casino of Pius Iv, 
Vestibule 

© AUTHOR 
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CHAPTER 10 


The Villa d'Este at Tivoli and Its Gardens in 
Marc-Antoine Muret's Tivoli Cycle of Poems 
and Uberto Foglietta's Tyburtinum 


George Hugo Tucker 


infernis neque enim tenebris Diana pudicum 
liberat Hippolytum, 

nec Lethea valet Theseus abrumpere caro 
vincula Pirithoo. 


For, from the darkness of the Underworld, not even Diana 
Frees chaste Hippolytus, 
Nor can Theseus break Lethe's chains 
For his dear Pirithous. 
HORACE, Odes 4.7.25-28 


namque ferunt fama Hippolytum, postquam arte noverce 
occiderit patriasque explerit sanguine poenas 

turbatis distractus equis, ad sidera rursus 

ctheria et superas celi venisse sub auras, 

Peoniis revocatum herbis et amore Diane. |...] 

at Trivia Hippolytum secretis alma recondit 

sedibus et nympha Egeric nemorique relegat, 

solus ubi in silvis Italis ignobilis evum 

exigeret versoque ubi nomine Virbius esset. 


For they say that Hippolytus, after dying by his step-mother's 
Machinations, and satisfying his father's punishment with his 
Blood, torn apart by his frightened horses, returned to the 
Starry sky and upper breezes of heaven, summoned back by 
The Healer's herbs and Diana's love. [...] 

But kindly Trivia hides Hippolytus in a secret dwelling-place, 
And sends him away to the nymph Egeria and her grove, 
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Where, alone, inglorious, in Italian woods, he might live out, 
His days and where he might change his name to Virbius. 
VIRGIL, Aeneid 7.765—769, 774-777 


This study examines two interlinked contemporary Latin testimonies of 1569 
and 1571 about the conception and construction in 1560-1571 of the gardens 
of Ippolito 11 d'Este's Villa in Tivoli (Tibur) and their fountains, statues, and 
iconography, the great project of that magnificent and princely cardinal-gov- 
ernor of Tivoli and Cardinal of Ferrara,! entrusted principally to his antiquar- 
jan architect Pirro Ligorio (c.1510-1583), to whom, moreover, an anonymous 
vernacular description, in manuscript, of the Villa’s gardens, dating from about 
the same period (c.1568), has also been attributed by David Coffin.? 

Each of these two subsequently published Latin descriptions, which date 
from the summers of 1569 and 1571 (pre-dating, by three years and by one year, 
respectively, Ippolito d’Este’s death in Tivoli on 2 December 1572), constitutes 
a detailed, informative tribute to this Maecenas of Tivoli from within his hu- 
manist entourage—one in epistolary, descriptive prose, and the other in de- 
scriptive, occasional verses. The first, addressed to Cardinal Flavio Orsini of 
Genova and occasioned because the latter was unable to visit Tivoli in person, 
was penned by the visiting Genovese historian Uberto Foglietta (1518-1581), 
a close friend of Ligorio’s who was in the service of Orsini. The second, set 
out in a series of poems of varying length, was composed by the expatriate 


1 On whose presence in Tivoli, see, notably, Marina Cogotti and Francesco Polo Fiore, eds., 
Ippolito II d'Este, cardinale, principe, mecenate (Rome: 2013). 

2 David R. Coffin, Pirro Ligorio: The Renaissance Artist, Architect, and Antiquarian (University 
Park, Pa.: 2004), esp. pp. 83-105: chapter 3: "The Villa d'Este at Tivoli"; idem, The Villa in the 
Life of Renaissance Rome (Princeton: 1988 [1979]), pp. 311-340 (“The Villa d'Este, Tivoli"), 
esp. 319-320. The anonymous “Descrittione di Tivoli, e del Giardino dell’ Ill'mo Cardinal di 
Ferrara ...” (Paris BnF MS cod. Ital. 1179, fols. 24779—266v?) was published in David R. Coffin, 
The Villa d'Este at Tivoli, Princeton Monographs in Art & Archaeology 34 (Princeton: 1960). On 
Ligorio's antiquarianism, see Erna Mandowsky and Charles Mitchell, Pirro Ligorio’s Roman 
Antiquities: The Drawings in MS XIII. B. 7 in the National Library in Naples, Studies of the 
Warburg & Courtauld Institutes 28 (London: 1963); George Hugo Tucker, The Poet's Odyssey: 
Joachim Du Bellay and the "Antiquitez de Rome" (Oxford: 1990), pp. 116, 142-147, 203-204, 
229, and 239 (on Ligorio's links with the circles of Joachim Du Bellay in Rome 1553-1557 [in- 
cluding Marc-Antoine Muret], and with Du Bellay's Roman Antiquitez de Rome and “Rome 
Descriptio", Poemata [Paris: Federic Morel, 1558]). 
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French humanist Marc-Antoine Muret (1526-1585), who resided in Italy in 
1554-1561 and 1563-1585, and who was in the service of Ippolito 11 d'Este from 
1559 to 1572. Given his prominence in humanist circles in Italy and in Ippolito 
d'Este's household, Muret probably also influenced the humanist conception 
of Ippolito d'Estes Garden of the Hesperides? in Tivoli from 1563 onwards 
(a suggestion of David Coffin's borne out by Muret's poetic testimony). 
Muret's long poem Tibur (“Tivoli”) from the summer of 1571 and his other as- 
sociated poems on Tivoli spanning from 1569? to summer 1571 were published 
in his alia quedam Poematia of 1575—a corpus of Latin verses drawn from 
Muret's Italian years and headed by his Hymni sacri of November 1570, which 
was commissioned by, and dedicated to, Ippolito 11 d'Este's nephew Guglielmo 
di Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua and Monferrato (1538-1587). These Hymni sacri 
and Poematia were appended as a sacred-profane, semi-independent poetic 
appendix, with its own title-page, to Muret's hybrid volume of twenty-three 
Orationes and his Latin translation of the fifth book of Aristotle's Nicomachean 
Ethics, with the whole volume being published by Aldus Manutius the Younger 
in Venice in March 1575.^ For several of Muret's contemporaries in Italy, this 
poetic appendix, constituting the third, discrete, and new part of that tripar- 
tite volume of 1575, was its most interesting part.5 Moreover, the significant 
Tivoli cycle within that poetic appendix can be interpreted as constituting 
a funeral monument to the memory of Muret's recently deceased patron 


3 See Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, pp. 91-93; Carmelo Occhipinti, Giardino delle Esperidi: le tradizioni 
del mito e la storia di Villa d'Este a Tivoli (Rome: 2009); and Denis Ribouillault, "Le Salone de 
la Villa d'Este à Tivoli: un théátre des jardins et du territoire," Studiolo: revue d'histoire de l'art 
de lAcadémie de France à Rome 3 (2005), 65-94. 

4 Marc-Antoine Muret, M. Antonii Mureti I.C. & Civis R. Orationes XXIII. Earum index statim 
post Preefationem continetur. Eiusdem interpretatio quincti libri Ethicorum ad Nicomachum. 
Eiusdem hymni sacri, & alia quedam poematia [new title page for the third part: M. Antonii 
Mureti I.C. et Civis R. Hymnorum Sacrorum liber. Iussu Serenissimi Gulielmi Ducis Mantua 
Montisferrati etc. conscriptus. Eiusdem alia quedam Poematia] (Venice: Aldus [Manutius the 
Younger], 1575 [re-ed. 1576]), appearing in March 1575, according to the testimony of Gian 
Vicenzo Pinelli in a letter to Claude Dupuy from Padua, which was dated 18 March 1575, in 
Gian Vincenzo Pinelli and Claude Dupuy, Une Correspondance entre deux humanistes, ed. 
Anna Maria Raugei, 2 vols. (Florence: 2001), 11155160, Letter 56 (p. 156), quoted by Jean-Eudes 
Girot, Marc-Antoine Muret des “Isles fortunées" au rivage romain, Travaux d'Humanisme et 
Renaissance 502 (Geneva: 2012), pp. 49 and 693-695 (B [1575] 102; p. 694). 

5 Two months before the volume's publication in Venice, according to Muret himself (in a 
letter of 15 January 1575, addressed from Rome to his Venetian editor Aldus Manutius the 
Younger), this modest Latin verse-appendix of sacred and profane verses (including hitherto 
unpublished material) was already arousing great interest from certain, unnamed signori in 
Italy (signori: i quali me ne fanno grandissima instanza: e quasi più de’ versi che dell’ orationi); 
see Girot, Marc-Antoine Muret, pp. 73 and 402—404 (p. 403). 
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Ippolito-Hippolytus d'Este, just as the actual gardens of the latter's Villa 
d'Este in Tivoli could also be deemed a monument to their enlightened and 
princely creator. 

Muret's Tibur and the rest of the Tivoli cycle of verses accompanying it 
evoked the Villa d'Este's nearly completed gardens of 1569-1571, as landscaped 
and designed by Ligorio in 1568 (informed, it would seem, by Muret's humanist 
conceptions in situ). Muret's verses also built upon, and sometimes verbally 
echoed, Foglietta's extensive Latin prose account of the gardens' design and 
construction as had just been set out in his descriptive letter to Cardinal Orsini, 
Vberti Foliete Tyburtinum Hippolyti Cardinalis Ferrariensis. Ad Flavium Vrsinum 
Card. Amplissimum ("Uberto Foglietta's Tiburtine Villa [i.e. Villa at Tivoli] of 
Ippolito, Cardinal of Ferrara, to his eminence the Cardinal Flavio Orsini"), 
which was precisely dated "Tivoli, 3 August 1569" (Vale. Dat. Tybur: Tertio Non: 
Augusti. M. D. LXVIIII) and which would first be published five years later in 
Rome, in Foglietta's collected Opuscula of 1574.9 This was shortly before the 
publication of Muret's own descriptive, Tiburtine verses in his alia quedam 
Poematia of March 1575, which would be followed, in turn, by the second edi- 
tion of Foglietta’s Tyburtinum in the latter's Roman Opera of 1579.” 

For Foglietta in early August 1569 the not uncontroversial, extensive “ground 
constructions" or "infrastructures" (substructiones) of the Villa d'Este's domain 
were above all a testament to the quasi—“regal splendour” (regius splendor) of 
their prince and creator, a man of "supreme humanity" (summa humanitas). 
Witness this extract of Foglietta's Tyburtinum of 3 August: 


That [singular and excellent virtue in Ippolito d'Este] is a supreme hu- 
manity, easiness of manners, and affability: a clement and gentle nature, 
far removed from all harshness and anger, quite apparent even to the 


6 Uberto Foglietta, Vberti Foliete Opuscula nonnulla.... Ad Ptolomeum Gallium Cardinalem 
Comensem amplissimum (Rome: Vincenzo Accolti & Valente Panizzi, 1574), pp. 66—77. 

7 Coffin, The Villa, p. 336, and idem, Pirro Ligorio, pp. 86 and 231 (and n. 29), only quote this de- 
scriptive Latin letter of Foglietta's from its subsequent re-edition in Uberto Foglietta's Opera 
subsiciva opuscula varia (Rome: Francesco Zanetti, 1579), pp. 37-45 (and from Seni's para- 
phrase of excerpts of it; see below, n. 27)—as do Iain Fenlon (following Coffin), "Cardinal 
Scipione Gonzaga (1542-1593) ‘Quel padrone confidentissimo"" Journal of the Royal Musical 
Association 113, 2 (1988) 223-249; and Cipriano Cipriani, “L'Accademia degli Agevoli,’ in Atti e 
memorie della Società Tiburtina di Storia e d'Arte, già Accademia degli Agevoli e Colonia degli 
Agevoli (of which Muret, Foglietta, and Muret's friend Scipione di Gonzaga, dedicatee of the 
Orationes XXIII., were founding members) in the Villa d'Este in Tivoli in 1571, by the exiled 
Archbishop of Sienna Francesco Bandini-Piccolomini (1505-1588), and his host, Ippolito 11 
d'Este, Cardinal of Ferrara. 
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common people, but also experienced and clearly observed by us in in- 
timate familiarity, daily conversations, afternoon gatherings, and other 
commerce with him, [...] I now come to that on account of which I have 
undertaken to write to you, namely that regal splendour and lofty, ex- 
traordinary liberality and magnificence, which he manifests in his every- 
day train of life and other matters, in which the splendour of this virtue 
can shine out, and above all in the most magnificent ground construc- 
tions. This is something I am amazed to see is not greatly approved of by 
several people. [...] This above all was ever the laudable desire of the Car- 
dinal of Ferrara. To which testify so many buildings, constructed at great 
expense, in many locations, and which above all these immense ground 
constructions of Tivoli make manifest. 

My translation here, as in all the other Latin quotations cited in this study; for the 


original Latin text, see Appendix B, Quotation 1, below 


Three years later, in Muret's rapidly drafted funeral oration for Ippolito 11 
d'Este, delivered by him in Tivoli on 3 December 1572, the day after the cardi- 
nal's death, Muret would closely echo Foglietta's sentiments (and words) about 
Ippolito 11 d'Este's "regal" train and hospitality, similarly stressing the princely 
cardinal's exceptional "affability" (comitas) amidst his household in Tivoli, as 
well as his similarly exceptional devotion to the support and cultivation of his 
humanist and lettered entourage therein (Eruditos autem, & excultos litteris ho- 
mines, nemo umquam amavit ardentius ...): 


Who was ever more splendid and magnificent than he [the late Ippolito 11 
d'Este, Cardinal of Ferrara, and Governor of Tivoli] in his whole way of 
living? What buildings in France, in Italy, did he erect, and how sump- 
tuous? How many the ingenious and skilful inventions of the ancients, 
swallowed up for all that and buried as it were in oblivion, did he restore? 
How many excellent artists did he spur on to new inventions with the 
offer of remuneration? What prince, what envoy of any prince, indeed, 
what great and famous man was ever given hospitality by him without his 
feeling that he had been received not so much by a splendid cardinal, as 
by some powerful king? [...] Yet no one ever loved erudite and cultivated 
men of letters more passionately, no one had more in his house: no one 
supported them more generously or abundantly. He would season his 
banquets with their debates, and most eagerly devote to listening to them 
whatever leisure time he might have left over from graver cares. Indeed, 
towards these, towards all his household, and all those of his entourage, 
he was so easy and affable that he seemed the common father of them 
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all. With them he would chat most amicably, and joke most urbanely: and 
he would correct offenders more with the love of a father than with the 
power and authority of a master. 


original Latin text in Appendix B, Quotation 2 


The similarities between the two eulogistic accounts suggest that Muret may 
have read and known (or even contributed to?) Foglietta’s Latin descriptive 
letter of summer 1569 prior to its publication in 1574, using it as a basis for his 
own hastily penned funeral oration of 2-3 December 1572. This was not print- 
ed in Muret's subsequent volume of 1575 (the Orationes XXIII, containing the 
sacred-profane appendix of his Hymni sacri and “other” Poematia), and would 
have to wait until 1600 for its posthumous publication.? 

Muret had been a member of Ippolito 11 d'Este's household since 1559 in 
Ferrara, initially dedicating to his new patron the extensive philological-hu- 
manist reflections of his Varie Lectiones of 1559,? which would have appealed 
greatly to the erudite, humanistic, humane, and pro-French prince and prelate 
that was Ippolito 11 d'Este. Significantly also, Muret went on to serve Ippolito 
II d'Este as his trusted secretary when the latter acted as papal legate to France 
(August 1561 to spring 1563), and to the Roman Catholic dialogues with the 
Reformers at the Colloque de Poissy. Thereafter, Muret returned with his patron 
definitively to Italy, and to Rome, to lecture on Roman law, classical philology, 
and moral philosophy at La Sapienza until his retirement in 1584, whilst act- 
ing as official Latin orator at the papal court under successive popes—Pius Iv 
(d. 9 December 1565), Pius v (7 January 1565-1 May 1572), and Gregory XIII 
(14 May 1572-10 April 1585)—until Muret's own death on 5 or 6 June 1585 under 
Sixtus v (elected 24 April 1585). 

Above all, Muret was a regular frequenter, during the summer months, of 
the salubrious air and philosophical calm of his Maecenas's Villa d'Este at 
Tivoli, a veritable locus amcenus (“a place of beauty") in which the lettered hu- 
manist Muret enjoyed the company and conversation of Ippolito 11 d'Este and 
others in his entourage far from the cares of the papal court.!° Muret may even 


8 In the Orationum M. Antonii Mureti Volumen alterum ... (Ingolstadt: Adam Sartor, 1600), 
Pp. 193-202. 
9 Marc-Antoine Muret, Variarum lectionum libri VIII ad Hippolytum Estensem, Cardinalem 


ac Principem illustrissimum (Venice: Giordano Zilleti, 1559); on which, see Maité Roux, 
“Les Varia Lectiones de Marc-Antoine Muret: l'esprit d'un homme, l'esprit d'un siècle 
Volume I,” mémoire de master, dir. Raphaéle Mouren, Université Lumiére Lyon 2 / Enssib 
(August 2011). 

10 On the presence of Muret at the Villa d'Este in Tivoli, on his privileged conversation 
with his patron Ippolito d'Este, and on his possible influence on Pirro Ligorio in the 
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have organised the staging there of Terence by his young noble pupils “at the 
orders of Ippolito Cardinal of Ferrara” (Hippolyti cardinalis Ferrariensis iussu), 
as is attested by the pseudo-Terentian Prologus Muret composed in Terentian 
senarii c.1569—1570? for Terence's Phormio,” and attached, significantly, to the 
end of the Tivoli cycle of poems of his alia quedam Poematia of 15775: 


PROLOGUE 
FOR THE. PHORMIO 
OF TERENCE 
when some noble youths 
were about to play this comedy 
at the request of 
HIPPOLYTUS. CARDINAL 
OF FERRARA. 
EVEN IF I know that no one here does not know 
What these our preparations signify, 
Nonetheless, I esteem that my role, 
Whilst my companions are getting ready, 
Is to say briefly, with your good leave, 
What is important for you to know, both for your own good, and for 
theirs. 
We are about to play a Comedy of Terence, 
To which the author himself gave the name Phormio, 
Because the parasite Phormio is its chief protagonist. 


original Latin text in Appendix B, Quotation 3 


conception and design of the Villa d'Este and its gardens from 1560 to 1572, see Coffin, The 
Villa, pp. 318, 327, 329, 335-336, and 338; and Girot, Marc-Antoine Muret, pp. 18-26. 

11 Composed, perhaps, in the period (1569-1570) of Muret's revision of his edition of Terence 
(Venice: Paulus Manutius, 1555) for its Aldine re-edition in 1570 (a period in which Muret 
was recommending Terence as reading for one of his aristocratic pupils, Alessandro Ripari; 
see Girot, Marc-Antoine Muret, pp. 121-124). See Girot, Marc-Antoine Muret, pp. 635-638 
(B [1555] 14, 15), 670-671 (B [1570] 58): Terence, Terentius, a M. Antonio Mureto locis prope 
innumerabilibus emendatus. Eiusdem Mureti argumenta in singulas comeedias, & annota- 
tiones ..., ed. Marc-Antoine Muret (Venice: Paulus Manutius, 1555) [in which also featured 
(fols. 199v°-200v°) Muret's treatise “on Terentian metres": M. Antonii Mureti de metris 
terentianis| | Marc-Antoine Muret, M. Antonii Mureti argumentorum & annotationum in 
Terentium liber, ad Iacobum Surianum Patricium Venetum (Venice: Paulus Manutius, 1555); 
Terence, Terentius, a M. Antonio Mureto emendatus. Eiusdem Mureti argumenta, & scholia 
in singulas comeedias, ed. Marc-Antoine Muret (Venice: Aldus Manutius [the Younger], 
son of Paulus Manutius, 1570). 
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Muret would no doubt also have coincided in Tivoli with Uberto Foglietta 
in the summer of 1569. Moreover, together with Ippolito d’Este and alongside 
Pirro Ligorio (until the latter’s departure from Rome and Tivoli for Ferrara in 
1569) and Scipione Gonzaga (the dedicatee of the first two parts of Muret’s 
1575 volume of Orationes XXIII), Muret would have enjoyed the contemplative 
calm of the place, worthy of Horace's villa in ancient Tibur. Witness Muret's 
long poem Ad Petrum Gerardium at the very centre of his Tivoli cycle of verses 
of 1569-1571 (alia quedam Poematia, 1575), addressed to the fellow Aristotelian 
scholar and Latin poet Pietro Gherardi di Borgo San Sepolcro (d. 1580).!2 By 
its metrical form (iambic distichs, of alternating iambic trimeters and di- 
meters), its Epicurean inspiration, and its constrasting of rustic contempla- 
tive pleasures with the busy cares of court, this poem of Muret's to Gherardi, 
on the calm and charm of Ippolito d’Este’s alternative, non-urban, domain in 
Tivoli, was redolent, significantly, of the second Epode of Horace, whilst al- 
luding implicitly to the water-"springs" and newly planted “groves” of the Villa 


12 Like Muret, Gherardi had translated Alexander of Aphrodisias’s commentary on the 
Topica of Aristotle Topiques d’Aristote (in Gherardi’s case, book 3: Alexandri Aphrodisiensis 
In tertium librum Topicorum Aristotelis commentarii. Petro Gherardio Burgensi interprete. 
Eiusdem Gherardii adnotationes tum in margine, tùm in fine commentariorum adscripte 
[Florence: son of Lorenzo Torrentino, and Carlo Pettinari, 1569]). In the same period, 
Gherardi, like Muret, composed Latin verse, publishing his Carmina in Florence in 1571 
(Petri Gherardii Burgensis Carminum libri II. Item Roberti Titii Burgensis Carminum liber 
I Additi sunt, & aliorum lusus [Florence: Carlo Pettinari, 1571]). Gherardi would also be 
(again, like Muret) author(-editor) of Latin verses (poemata varia), published in Venice 
in 1572, on Marcantonio Colonna’s naval victory at Lepanto against the Turks (In foedus 
et victoria contra Turcas iuxta sinum Corinthiacum Non. Octob. MDLXXI partam poema- 
ta varia. Petri Gherardii studio, & diligentia conquisita, ac disposita [Venice: ex typogr. 
Guerrzea [Domenico and Giov. Battista Guerra], 1572]), upon which Muret had also pro- 
nounced, in the Roman church of S. Maria Aracoeli in Campidoglio, his oration (Orat. 
I, 19) of 13 December 1571 on “the return to Rome of Marcantonio Colonna, after the 
naval battle against the Turks” (the 20th of Muret's Orationes XXIII etc. of 1575 [first part, 
pp. 271-284: Oratio vigesima mandatu S. P. Q. R. habita in Aede Sacra B. Marice Virginis que 
est in Capitolio In reditu ad Vrbem M. Antonii Columne post Turcas navali praelio victos Idib. 
Decemb. Anno M.D.LXXI. |). See Girot, Marc-Antoine Muret, pp. 674 and 803-804 (B [1572] 
61; B vii), who attributes to Muret the poem Ad Joannem Austriacum, ob Turcos Naupacteo 
proelio superatos, Doris. This poem was inserted, after Muret's orations on Marcantonio 
Colonna's naval victory at Lepanto (7 October 1571) and on the death of Pius v (1 May 
1572), at the end of the Orationes quinque (Dillingen: Sebaldus Mayer, 1572) of the Jesuit 
Pierre Jean Perpinien; this anonymous Latin poem had already appeared in a collec- 
tion of verses on the same subject: EJIINIKION Ad illustrissimum principem D. loannem 
Austriacum ... Item ad clarissimum virum M. Antonium Columnam heroem prestantissi- 
mum (Dillingen: Sebaldus Mayer, 1571). 
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d'Este's idyllic, “rustic” domain, as well as to its "library, known only to the few" 
(bibliotheca nota paucis): 


To Pietro Gherardi. 
O charming pleasures of the delightful countryside, 
Far from cares and striving for advancement! 
O soft murmur of limpid springs! 
O pleasing shade of groves! 
O rustling leaves of huge trees! 
O fields bejewelled by the Spring! 
O solitude, friend of thinkers! 
O place of awe, o silence! [...] 
O library, known only to the few, o books 
Touched by just the odd hand! 
O chamber only large enough for a single small bed! 
O easy, unimpeded sleep! 
O sure path to a happy life, 
Unknown to the senses of the multitude! 
How I need you! How I seek you out singlemindedly, 
For everything else is utterly hateful to me! [...] 
Why will you, Gherardi, whose privilege it has been to approach 
Springs inaccessible to the profane, 
Not pursue the same course? Or, consumed by wicked 
Thirst for riches or for glory, 
Do you prefer life at court 
To the beauty and sweet otium of the countryside? [...] 
Do not spurn what piece of advice an old man gives you in friendship, 
Advice which he takes for himself, but too late. 
Against those calling you away from the otium of letters, 
Shut your ears, and take flight, 
Just as the son of Laertes fled 
The tuneful monsters by stuffing his ears with wax. [...] 
If only in the past, when youth, with its first flower, 
Was shading my young cheeks, 
Some friendly old man had made me see 
What I myself repeatedly sing to you in my verses, 
I would not be regretting, in vain laments, 
So many years wasted at court! 


original Latin text in Appendix B, Quotation 4 
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Moreover, if, in this quasi-Horatian epode, Muret begins by eulogizing a 
rustic-intellectual otium exemplified quintessentially by Tivoli-Tibur, he goes 
on to give philosophical advice against ambition and court life to his contem- 
porary Gherardi, lawyer, physician, and poet-founder of the Accademia degli 
Sbalzati of San Sepolcro. Muret addresses Gherardi as a younger fellow human- 
ist scholar, exhorting him to renounce negotium and return to the life of otium, 
in order to avoid vainly regretting so many years wasted at court—a thematic 
opposing otium and negotium, which would, incidentally, have been highly 
germane also to Ippolito 11 d’Este’s own situation of “rustic” refuge in Tivoli, 
away from affairs of state. In Muret’s application of this thematic in this poem 
to Gherardi's particular plight, the further thematic of regret for the courtier's 
life closely echoed in fact that of the "Roman" Regrets of Muret's friend, the 
French poet Joachim Du Bellay.!? 

More concretely, both Foglietta’s and Muret's accounts of the Villa d'Este 
in Tivoli bore direct witness to the labour-intensive landscaping, ingenious 
design, and “great” or “regal” “cost” (magnifico sumptu | regifico sumptu) of 
the princely Villa and its breathtaking gardens. Just as flatteringly for Muret's 
humanistically minded patron, Muret's verses—in particular, his long poem 
Tibur ("Tivoli"), standing at the head of the poetic cycle devoted to Ippolito 11 
d'Este's newly inaugurated gardens—also emulated the Silver Roman poet 
Statius's vivid descriptions of Roman villas in his silve (notably, in Silvæ 1.3, the 
Villa Tiburtina of Manilius Vopiscus, associated, as would be Muret's evocation 
of Ippolito's "Tiburtine" Villa d'Este at Tivoli, with the waters of the Anio): 


TIVOLI 
WHOSOEVER will contemplate the heights of Tivoli, city of Hercules, 
Where the venerable Hippolytus, great cardinal of the Sacred College, 
Beloved of the gods, has tamed what were before harsh places 
Of eternal rock, and made them less forbidding, with a gentle slope, 
Let him discover that all of this far exceeds report. 
Indeed, his amazement at a palace built at regal cost, 
A dwelling covered in gold, a resplendant house, 
Will be trumped by his astonishment at perpetually verdant gardens, 


13 Joachim Du Bellay, Les Regrets et autres ceuvres poétiques (Paris: Federic Morel, 1558), 
sonnets 139-142. On this satirical theme, see Pauline Smith, The Anti-Courtier Trend in 
Sixteenth-Century French Literature, Travaux d’Humanisme et Renaissance 84 (Geneva: 
Droz, 1966). 
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And ice-cold fountains shooting into the air, 
Changing, like Proteus, into a multiplicity of shapes. 
Above all, his spirit will be moved by the novelty of 
Hard flint hewn out, a marvel! and rocks excavated, 
And a path made by hand through the entrails of the great mountain: 
Along which Father Anio might tumble on an unwonted river-bed. 
Falling a long way along this murky path, 
He issues forth, and does not begrudge the trees his ice-cold water. 
The skilful Nymphs stand hard by to receive the waters 
In ready urns, and pour them into capacious basins. 
Opposite, Bacchus himself stands before his nurses, 
Mindful of his mother’s fate, and his father’s fire, 
He rejoices in the waters, and willingly mixes his gifts with them. 
Whilst I marvel in stupefaction at so many miraculous things, 
Lo! from afar, a new melody of birds reaches 
My ears, and touches my soul with unusual sweetness. 
I look towards it, and step closer. I see small bodies 
Of birds, made from bronze, gleaming on bronzen branches, 
To whom artful skill has lent varied voices. 
Whichsoever you look at, taken in by the image, you might think 
You were looking at a real bird, were it not that it never flies away, 
But, fixed to its branches, ever touches the air with its song. 
Indeed, real birds are amazed, and, thinking that they are being 
shamefully 
Outdone, fill their surroundings all about with liquid plaints. 
This is the excellent work of Luc [Le Clerc], to whom the Seine 
Gave birth, renewing the inventions of his Sicilian teacher. 
Why? Who would not be moved by the adulterer feigning the form of a 
swan, 
And violating the living semblance of Leda, likewise of marble, 
Whilst rejoicing in his darling, and in the murmur of the waters? 
And, in addition, by the many statues of the gods of Antiquity, 
The work of ancient artistry. But among all these gods 
Hercules stands out towering above them: gazing at the whole 
spectacle around him, 
He scorns the ancient Gardens of the Hesperides, in comparison with 
that of Tivoli. 
But why do I fruitlessly attempt to contain these things in verse? 
I have long exceeded the small circumference of the commanded 
Poem; yet greater matter remains to tell beyond these words. 


original Latin text in Appendix B, Quotation 5a 
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In addition, Muret’s Tibur was complemented by his subsequent, more con- 
cise and abstract poem Idem, on “the same” subject, Tivoli: 


THE SAME 
DARLING of the Ancients, Tibur, in the course of the years, 
Had fallen into ruin, and had lost her ancient beauty. 
Nowhere were there canals, nowhere orchards, nowehere 
Any traces of such great beauty. 
Those places so often celebrated by ancient poets, 
Had become filthy, and were bristling with shameful neglect. 
The Nymphs mourned the joys that had been snatched from them, 
And mournful Anio would stir his but languishing waters. 
Devouring Time had so disfigured all, that a stranger 
Might ask in the very midst of Tibur, “Where is Tibur?” 
Hippolytus, a hero of divine heart, and glory of the Sacred 
College, did not brook this spectacle. 
He wiped away the decay of this place, restoring its first 
Appearance, and bidding that it enjoy its customary honour. 
At his command, the woods, bidden to grow green again, 
Began to grow luxuriant with spreading leaves. 
He bade new fountains gush up everywere; 
And without delay, new fountains did spring forth. 
Around which he set, transported from ancient ruins, 
Many a statue polished by Phidias’s hand. 
Anio himself, wearing a crown of pale olive, 
Flowed thereto, and joined his own efforts. 
Rightly therefore do the sacred springs and verdant woods 
Vie with each other to extol the name of Hippolytus to the stars. 
And, every time a light breeze whispers it with a soft murmur, 
Each in turn repeats "Hippolytus". 
original Latin text in Appendix B, Quotation 5b 


Muret's Tibur and Idem related in concrete detail (Tibur, vv. 1-16; Idem, vv. 13- 
22) the immense initial task, undertaken in 1560—1564, of the radical flatten- 
ing out and broadening of the Villa d'Este's steeply sloping domain, and of the 
channelling there of the waters of the Anio, followed from as early as 1566- 
1568 by the construction and arrangement of several of its principal fountains 
and statues up to the summer of 1571: the Oval Fountain of Tivoli (of Tivoli’s 


14 As]ean-Eudes Girot has shown (Marc-Antoine Muret, p. 96 [n.150]), Tibur (44 hexameters 
long)—and perhaps the following poem, Idem (13 elegiac distichs), and the rest of the 
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three water sources and its water Nymphs, Tibur, vv. 17-18); the Fountain of 
the Owl and of its singing bird automata (Tibur, vv. 22-34); the Fountain of 
Bacchus (Tibur, vv. 19-21), located “opposite” the Oval one of the “skilful 
Nymphs” of Tivoli (habiles Nymphe, in Tibur, v. 17); the Fountain of the Swan 
and Leda (Tibur, vv. 35-37), later noted by Montaigne; and the ancient statue 
of Hercules (Tibur, vv. 38-40), “towering above all the others [the many statues 
of the ancient gods]” in these gardens (cunctos verum arduus inter [multa ... 
veterum simulacra deorum] | Eminet Alcides) and “surveying all round about” 
(spectans omnia circum). 

In his Tibur and in its companion poem Idem Muret was also emulating, 
pointedly (on behalf of a patron who had unsuccessfully aspired thrice to the 
papal throne) the Virgilian verse celebration of Pope Julius 111’s Villa Giulia 
(1553-1555) that had been composed some fifteen years beforehand by Lelio 
Capilupi of Mantua. Capilupi's Virgilian cento "In Villam Iuliam" (L. Capilupi, 
Centones ex Virgilio, Rome: Valerius & Aloysius Doricus, 1555) had been dedi- 
cated in Rome to the French poet and friend of Muret's, Joachim Du Bellay.!6 
Moreover, in the Epigrammata of Du Bellay's Roman Poematum libri quatu- 
or (Paris: Federic Morel, 1558), composed in the same period (1553-1557), in 
Epigram 43 of c. 1553-1555, “On the Villa Giulia" (In Fontem Iulii 111. P. M.), Du 
Bellay himself had also made a point of evoking the vaunted link between the 
water source of Julius 111’s Villa Giulia (named after its water source, the Fons 
Virginis) and the legend recounting how the local water Nymphs had washed 
the body of newborn, fire-born Bacchus in that source, "still glowing red from 
his father's fire" (Igniis patriis adhuc rubentem): 


Tivoli cycle in Muret's Poematia of 1575 (= Carm. 1, 50-55; Marc-Antoine Muret, Opera 
omnia ex mss. aucta et emendata, cum brevi adnotatione Davidis Ruhnkenii, studiose ab 
se recognita emendata aucta selectisque aliorum et suis adnotationibus instructa, ed. Carl 
Heinrich Frotscher, 3 vols. [Leipzig: Librairie Serigiane, 1834—1841; repr. Geneva: Slatkine, 
1971], (2:337-340)— date from the summer of 1571, according to the testimony of the let- 
ters of Muret (to Paolo Sacrato, 13 August 1571), of Francois Guillemier (to Claude Dupuy, 
27 August 1571), and of Dupuy (from Paris, to Pietro Delbene in Padua, 10 November 
1571), containing an MS copy of the principal poem Tibur; see Pinelli and Dupuy, Une 
Correspondance, ed. Raugei, 2:400—407: Appendice [letter] 2, “Claude Dupuy à Pierre Del 
Bene’, Paris, le 10 novembre 1571 (pp. 405-407). 

15 See Coffin, The Villa, pp. 318, 322-323, and 327; idem, Pirro Ligorio, pp. 86, 89, and 91; on 
Montaigne's mention in 1581 of “une Nymphe dormante" (Leda of the Fountain of the 
Swan?), cf. below n. 23. 

16 See George Hugo Tucker, "La Poétique du centon, une poétique de la silve?” in La Silve: 
histoire d'une écriture libérée en Europe de l'Antiquité au XVIII* siécle, eds. Perrine Galand 
and Sylvie Laigneau-Fontaine, Latinitates: culture et littérature latine à travers les siècles / 
Latin Culture and Literature through the Ages 5 (Turnhout: Brepols, 2013), pp. 525-564. 
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ON THE SPRING OF JULIUS III SUPREME PONTIFF 
Why Iulus has honoured, on vine-covered ridges, 
The goddesses of his "Virgin's Spring" 
Is what you wish to know, stranger? They say that Bacchus, 
Still glowing red from his father's fire, 
Was washed by the Nymphs inhabiting these hilltops 
In this limpidly clear little spring. 


original Latin text in Appendix B, Quotation 6 


Some sixteen to eighteen years later, Du Bellay's fellow French expatriate in 
Italy, Muret, would also appropriate that mythological-Bacchic link for Ippolito 
d'Este's domain in Tivoli in his emulatory poetic evocation, c.1569-1571, of the 
mythological significance of the Villa d'Este's gardens in Tivoli. In his Tivoli 
poems Bacchus fonti impositus ("Bacchus placed upon a fountain") and Idem ex 
adverso respiciens fontem Nympharum ("The same gazing back, from opposite, 
at the Fountain of The Nymphs"), Muret underscored, not unwittily, the privi- 
leged relationship of the fire-born god of wine to water: 


Bacchus placed upon a fountain. 
I WAS NOT YET born when fire almost destroyed me. 
Since that time, I, Bacchus, have loved fountains. 
The same gazing back, from opposite, at the Fountain of 
The Nymphs. 
You wHo worship Bacchus, add at the same time the Nymphs as 
companions. 
For, without their aid, our own presents are harmful. 


original Latin texts in Appendix B, Quotations 7a—b 


Just as, indeed, Muret similarly emphasised Bacchus's privileged relationship 
to water in his above-mentioned poem Tibur (vv. 17-21). 

Muret's “Bacchic” take on water pointed to its virtues as a welcome and nec- 
essary admixture for wine, as was appropriate to the sympotic, otium-oriented 
environment of the Villa d’Este and its Gardens: 


He [Bacchus] rejoices in the waters, and willingly mixes his gifts with them. 
(Tibur, v. 21: Gaudet aquis, illisque libens sua munera miscet) 


For, without their [the Nymphs'] aid, our own presents are harmful. 
(Idem ex adverso, v. 2: Nam sine ope illarum [Nympharum] munera 
nostra nocent) 
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It also pointed to the legend of newborn/twice-born Bacchus-Dionysus 
being snatched by his father Jupiter-Zeus from lightning-consumed Semele’s 
womb—as Bacchus well remembers: 


[Bacchus] Mindful of his mother’s fate, and his father’s fire 
(Tibur, v. 20: Maternique memor casus, flammeque paterne) 


I [Bacchus] was not yet born when fire almost destroyed me. 
(Bacchus fonti, v. 1: Nondum natus eram, cum me prope perdidit ignis) 


It also highlighted the baby's still glowing, fire-heated body being washed in 
a cooling source by “his wet nurses" (Tibur, v. 19: suis altricibus), the water 
Nymphs, whose springs or "fountains" “I, Bacchus, have loved since that time" 
(Bacchus fonti, v. 2: Ex illo fontes tempore Bacchus amo), and whose very stat- 
ues, standing in ten niches behind the oval basin of the Oval Fountain on the 
northeast side of the gardens at Tivoli," could thus be deemed to rival those 
of the female deities and famous sleeping Nymph of the Fons Virginis of the 
Villa Giulia, sacred to Bacchus, formerly celebrated poetically by both Lelio 
Capilupi (In Villam Iuliam) and his dedicatee Du Bellay (In fontem Iulii 111. 
P. M.) in the mid-1550s. 

In his Tibur (vv. 19-21) and in the subsequent pair of distichs that he devoted 
explicitly to Bacchus (Bacchus fonti and Idem ex adverso), Muret was perhaps 
also making in passing a discreet, witty poetic gesture towards the Anacreontic- 
Bacchic vein that both he, in the Latin of his Juvenilia of 1552/1553,18 and the 
Pléiade poets, principally Ronsard, had cultivated in France in the vernacular!? 


17 See Coffin, The Villa, p. 322. 

18 Marc-Antoine Muret, Marci Antonii Mureti Juvenilia ... (Paris: Veuve Maurice de la Porte, 
1552/1553). Consult Muret, Ode v: "Ad Nicolaum Denisotum Comitem Alsinoum" (incipit: 
Bacchus poétas et facit, et fovet; cf. v. 9: Sic letus olim vixit Anacreon), in idem., Juvenilia. 
Édition critique, traduction, annotation et commentaire par Virginie Leroux, ed.Virginie 
Leroux, Travaux d'Humanisme et Renaissance 450 (Geneva: Droz, 2009), pp. 250-255 and 
pp. 465-469 (Commentaire, vii. *L'Ode: cheval de bataille de la Brigade: 1. ‘Le code ..., 
‘Lode bacchique et anacréontique' 5 pp. 465-466). 

19  Ronsard's “Anacreontic” vein c.1552-1554 was inspired by Muret's own Anacreontic 
studies—according to Ronsard's Ode Les Iles Fortunées A Marc Antoine de Muret (vv. 149— 
153), which was added to Les Amours de P. de Ronsard Vandomois, nouvellement augmen- 
tées par lui, & commentées par Marc Antoine de Muret. Plus quelques Odes de L'auteur non 
encor imprimées (Paris: La Veuve de Maurice de la Porte, 24 May 1553), pp. 254—263 (p. 261) 
[see Ronsard, Œuvres completes, eds. Jean Céard, Daniel Ménager, and Michel Simonin, 2 
vols., La Pléiade (Paris: 1993-1994), vol. 2 (1994), pp. 780—785 (Les Poèmes [1560-1587])]: 

Divin Muret, tu nous liras Catulle, 
Ovide, Galle, & Properce, & Tibulle, 
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before Muret's departure for Italy in early 1554.2° Furthermore, Muret was 
also simultaneously suggesting—in the second of his Bacchic distichs (Idem 
ex adverso), as well as in his Tibur (vv. 19-21) —the dispositional, topographic 
relationship, in the gardens of Tivoli, between Bacchus's statue— "Bacchus 
himself standing opposite his nurses" (Tibur, v. 19: Alia parte ipse altricibus ad- 
stat lacchus)—and those of the Nymphs of the Oval Fountain, upon which 


»& 


"Fountain of the Nymphs" “the same" Bacchus was “looking back from op- 


posite" (Idem ex adverso, title: Idem [Bacchus] ex adverso respiciens fontem 
Nympharum). 

In addition, the second of these two Bacchic distichs (which seem to have 
been putative, explanatory inscriptive legends for Bacchus's statue, conceived 
by Muret for Tivoli), anticipates, by its dual vineous-aquatic thematic, the 


Ou tu joindras au Sistre Teien. 

Le vers mignard du harpeur Lesbien. 

[variant: (Les Poèmes, 1560-1587): Avec Bacchus l'enfant Cytherien]. 

Ou fueilletant un Homere plus brave, [...]. 
—and more generally by the Anacreontic vogue in France in that period. Notably, in 
Ronsard's Livret de Folastries (1553) there featured a series of Greek epigrams transposed 
into French by Ronsard and dedicated to Muret ("Traduction de quelques épigrammes 
grecz à Marc-Antoine de Muret"), including “Du grec d'Anacreon [Oda xv & xvii]" inc. Du 
grand Turc je nay souci (= l'“Ode à Vulcain, in Les Meslanges de P. de Ronsard, dediées a 
Jan Brinon (Paris: Gilles Corrozet, 1555 [privilege of 22 November 1554], fol. 427^»; idem, 
Œuvres completes, eds. Céard et al., 1:826-827: Ode XXIII [Le Quatriesme livre des Odes, 
1560-1587 ]). See Paul Laumonier, Ronsard poète lyrique: étude historique et littéraire (Paris: 
Hachette, 1909), stressing Ronsard’s "Anacreontic" debt in 1552-1553 to the discovery of 
the (pseudo-Anacreontic) Anacreontea (60 lyric Greek poems from the 10th century A.D.) 
in 1551 in Leuven (not in 1549, pace Laumonier) by Henri 11 Estienne, who disseminat- 
ed his discovery to his friends (including Muret and Ronsard) before his publication of 
this corpus in 1554; see Muret, Juvenilia, ed. Leroux, p. 466; Julia Haig Gaisser, Catullus 
and his Renaissance Readers (Oxford: 1993), pp. 146-192 (chapter 4: "Commentarius: 
Marc-Antoine de Muret, Achilles Statius, and Joseph Scaliger") and pp. 149-151; Patricia 
Rosenmeyer, “The Greek Anacreontics in Sixteenth-Century French Lyric Poetry,’ in The 
Classical Heritage in France, ed. Gerald Sandy, Brill's Studies in Intellectual History 109 
(Leiden: 2002), pp. 391-424 (p. 396). See, more generally, Anacréon et les poémes anacréon- 
tiques. Texte grec avec les traductions et imitations des poètes du XVI* siècle, ed. Achille 
Delboulle (Le Havre: 1891; repr. Geneva: 1970); and John O'Brien, Anacreon redivivus: A 
Study of Anacreontic Translation in Mid-Sixteenth-Century France, Recentiores 8 (Ann 
Arbor: 1995). 

20 Witness, in particular, Ronsard, Les Amours ..., nouvellement augmentées ..., & commen- 
tées par Marc Antoine de Muret ... (1553), pp. 6-7 (Muret on Amours, s. 6 [“Ces liens d'or, 
cette bouche vermeille"]): “La fiction de ce sonnet, comme l'auteur mesme ma dit, est 
prinse d'une Ode d'Anacreon encores non imprimée"; see Isidore Silver, Ronsard and the 
Hellenic Renaissance in France, vol. 1: Ronsard and the Greek Epic, Travaux d'Humanisme 
et Renaissance 218bis (Geneva: 1987 [1st ed. 1961]); cf. Laumonier, Ronsard, pp. 121-122. 
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Bacchic-Anacreontic sentiments and accompanying aquatic analogy of the 
closing pseudo-Anacreontic distich of Muret’s whole collection of Poematia 


of 1575: 


Just As the earth must be irrigated by rain, so also must the mind be, 
with wine: 
So that the former may produce crops, and the latter good counsels. 


original Latin text in Appendix B, Quotation 8 


Here, Muret established a witty parallel between soaking the mind with wine 
and soaking the earth with water (v. 1: Vt imbre tellus, sic riganda mens mero) in 
order to improve the fecundity of each (v. 2), the one in “good counsels” (bona 
consilia), the other in "crops" (fruges).?! 

In both Muret's and Foglietta's respective evocations (Tibur | Idem and 
Tyburtinum) we were also given a clear sense of the ‘immense labour’ and ‘huge, 
even royal expense’, as well as the ‘royal splendour’, of the wholesale construc- 
tion of these gardens, with their excavations, landfilling, landscaping, aquatic 


21 This crowning distich of Muret's echoes the 7-verse Ode 19 of the Anacreontea, on the 
necessity of drinking, which, in 1556, was transposed into Latin verse by Élie André 
(Anacreontis Teii antiquissimi poéte Lyrici Ode, ab Helia Andrea Latina facte Paris: 
Robert Estienne & Guillaume Morel, 1556], p. 20)—. 

BIBENDUM ESSE. 

Terre bibunt feraces, 

Plante bibunt & illas. 

Auras Thetis marina, 

Et aureus Thetin Sol: 

Bibítque Luna Solem. 

Quid increpatis ergo. 

Me, dum bibo, sodales? 
—which is after the initial Latin verse translation by Henri 11 Estienne, published along 
with the editio princeps of the Greek text (Avaxpéovroc tyiou pédy. Anacreontis Teii Ode. 
Ab Henrico Stephano luce, & latinitate nunc primum donate [Paris: Henri Estienne, 1554], 
pp. 17-18 [Ode 19]: Eíc tò deîv rivew [7 verses], inc.: 'H yj uéAava rivei p. 95): 

FOECUNDA terra potat, | Hanc arborésque potant. 

Et potat equor auras, | Phoebüsque potat equor, 

Ipsámque Luna Phoebum. | Quid ergo vos sodales | Potare me vetatis ? 
This Latin version was composed by Henri Estienne for his friends after circulating 
his French translation (ibid., p. 64: Henricus Stephanus Lectori S.: eas Anacreontis odas, 
quas iam anté Gallicas feceram, in aliquot amicorum gratiam Latiné quoque sum aggres- 
sus vertere); see Judith Kecskeméti, Bénédicte Boudou, and Héléne Cazes, La France des 
Humanistes: Henri II Estienne, éditeur et écrivain, Europa Humanistica (Turnhout: 2003), 


pp. 7-11 (ed. cit. 1554, p. 2). 
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engineering and re-channelling of the Anio, and decorative-symbolic foun- 
tains and statues, and other such “immense ground constructions"— notably, 
in Foglietta’s remark, echoed by Muret, “This was the fruit of immense labour, 
and immense, even royal, cost.” (Appendix B, Quotation 9: Que res imensi ope- 
ris, inmanisque, atque adeo Regii sumptus fuit.) We also have from both authors 
a no less vivid sense of the progressive journey of discovery through these by 
the awestruck beholder—highlighted in the vividly deictic descriptions of vi- 
sual and aural perception and onward motion in Muret's Tibur (vv. 22-25): 


Whilst I marvel in stupefaction at so many miraculous things, 
Lo! from afar, a new melody of birds reaches 
My ears, and touches my soul with unusual sweetness. 
I look towards it, and step closer. I see small bodies ... 


original Latin text in Appendix B, Quotation 5a 


Muret's putative visitor-beholder enters the Villa d'Este's domain from its en- 
trance in the valley below, as is also made explicitly clear in Foglietta’s highly 
detailed, no less vivid prose account of motion, progressive perception, and 
discovery of the gardens of the Villa d'Este as they are entered and ascended 


from Foglietta's "starting point" and their "entrance way" "the lower part of the 
domain": 


The lower part of the domain (for let me make my starting point from 
where the entranceway is) is a plain dissected by the mid east-west bound- 
ary line, and by two paths on either side, leading halfway up a slope, and 
divided by other transverse paths leading to small orchard gardens plant- 
ed with fruit-bearing trees. Ye immortal gods, how great was the labour 
to broaden out this plane, since beforehand it was extremly narrow? For 
although the hill running down on the left repeatedly pressed in with 
buildings of the townspeople, and the valley on the right sloped down 
to no small depth, the hill was flattened out through the straightening of 
the line of buildings and the price for that paid to the owners; and soil 
removed. Since this hill was not all made up of earth, often rocks that 
obstructed had to be dug out. And, once a thick wall was erected, and 
strengthened with stout buttresses to resist the downward pressure of the 
crushing weight, the valley was filled in with heaped-up soil. Thus has the 
plain been flattened out into the broad space it now occupies. This was 
the fruit of immense labour, and immense, even royal, cost. 


original Latin text in Appendix B, Quotation 9 
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We are also reminded of the deeper symbolic significance of the conception 
and arrangement of these gardens and their various elements by Foglietta in 
his Tyburtinum (Quotation 1), and by Muret in his distichs Dedicatio hortorum 
Tiburnorum ("The Dedication of the Gardens of Tivoli" [10a]) and accompany- 
ing Idem (“The same" [10b]). According to Foglietta: 


Here there is a fountain and, cutting sideways across the hill, a triple 
canal, through which the waters flowing from the fountain are carried 
into a second fountain, straight opposite, distinguished by the name and 
statues of the City of Rome and of the river Tiber; and from this they 
run down into a lower, broad expanse of lake, named “the sea" Not only 
are these prettily arranged, for the decoration of the place and for the 
delectation of the eyes, but concealed within them lies some hidden, not 
inelegant design, intended to express the nature of the Tiburtine terri- 
tory, devised by that architect of great fame in our time, Pirro Ligorio, also 
a great friend of mine, and both an extremely cultivated man of diverse 
erudition, and an outstanding, amazingly knowledgeable expert on all 
Antiquity. I have thought it worth explaining this [hidden design]. On 
Tiburtine soil there are three sources, from which flow three rivers, which 
irrigate the confines of Tivoli's territory before merging into one and flow- 
ing into the Tiber: the Anio, of famed name; the Erculaneo; and Albunea, 
called thus from its white waters, or, as some others have thought, there 
is another, less commonly known reason for that name. [...] Therefore, 
in this fountain, the two statues of reclining rivers are the figures of the 
Aniene and Erculaneo, whilst the middle, seated woman, is the goddess 
Albunea herself, the three canals flowing forth denote the three rivers 
flowing from their sources; the fountain located straight opposite which 
receives these canals, distinguished by the name and statues of the City 
of Rome, and of the river Tiber, represents the Tiber itself, and the lower 
lake stands for the sea, into which both the three rivers and the Tiber 
itself flow. On the right and left of the hill there are two other fountains, 
not of so great a mass, certainly, but no less admirable a spectacle for 
the merit of their workmanship, for their many statues of excellent art- 
istry, and, first and foremost, for the ingenuity of their water organs. For 
in the smaller fountain, which is now completely finished, jets of water 
imitate the sound of various types of birdsong, which little birds, made 
from bronze and perching on bronze little branches, seem to emit from 
time to time, at one moment singing upon the retreat of a night-owl, also 
made from bronze, and at another moment interrupting their song at the 
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owl's approach. The larger fountain, not yet completed, will sound with 
the dread war-trumpet and the varied notes of pipes of every type. 


original Latin text in Appendix B, Quotation 
According to Muret, more succinctly: 


The Dedication of the Gardens of Tivoli. 
LABOUR did not break Hercules, nor did seductive pleasure 
Ever soften the spirit of chaste Hippolytus. 
Enflamed by love of both these virtues, it is to Hercules 
And to Hippolytus, that Hippolytus dedicates these gardens. 


The same. 
THE GOLDEN APPLES, which Hercules stole from the sleeping 
Dragon, the same, are now in the possession of Hippolytus. 
He, mindful of the gift, wished that these gardens, planted here by him, 
Should be sacred to the giver of that present. 


original Latin texts in Appendix B, Quotations 10a-b 


For Muret this is above all in function of the significant Herculean mytho- 
logical thematic of the Garden of the Hesperides, and of its Golden Apples 
(in Tibur, v. 41; and in Idem [10b], vv. 1-2) taken by Hercules from its guardian 
dragon??—a prime Herculean theme dear to the d'Este family, which traced 
its origins back to the legendary god-hero Hercules. In addition, for Muret in 
“Herculean Tivoli" (named as such in Tibur’s first verse, foreshadowing the key 
mention of Hercules's “towering” statue in vv. 38-40), this Herculean theme 
is complemented in his Dedicatio (10a) by the accompanying myth "of chaste 
Hippolytus" (casti Hippolyti), relating onomastically and in other biographical 
and metaphorical ways to Ippolito 11 d'Este in particular. Moreover, this dual 
Herculean-Hippolytan thematic would have been further illustrated or ampli- 
fied by the presence in the Villa d'Este's gardens of "all the other ancient stat- 
ues" (of Diana, Asclepius, Bacchus, the Nymphs, Venus, etc.) erected upon, or 


22 See Coffin, The Villa, p. 319, for whom this "explains the Cardinal's impresa of the Este 
eagle clutching a branch of golden apples of the Hesperides found in the decoration of 
several rooms of the Villa d'Este and at the Fountain of the Owl and the Grotto of Diana”. 
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arranged around, water sources and fountains,” combining, on the one hand, 
Art and Nature, and, on the other hand, myth and moral topography. 

Muret's occasional verses—the Dedicatio and Idem (10a—b, also cited by 
Coffin), composed for the inaugural *dedication" of Ippolito 11 d'Este's gardens at 
Tivoli—make the double Herculean-Hippolytan symbolic thematic of the gar- 
dens abundantly clear. In the first of this pair of epigrams, allusion is made im- 
plicitly to Hercules's famous choice between the paths of “virtu” and “pleasure”, 
virtus and voluptas?*—whose twin moral fable of virtuous choice is also to 
be found in the myth of the “chaste Hippolytus" and his rejection of his step- 
mother Pasiphae's lascivious advances. Indeed, as David Coffin has pointed 
out, the competing twin choices between “virtue” and sensual “pleasure” were 
laid out and embodied in the divergent pathways, opposing symbolisms, and 
moral-mythological topography of the Villa d'Este's gardens, whose statue of 
Hercules stood imposingly between a grotto, on the left side (as viewed from 
below), dedicated to lascivious Venus, and a higher grotto, on the right side, de- 
voted to chaste Diana, thus presenting the ascending visitor with a Herculean 
"choice" of which way to turn in his indirect upward climb towards the puta- 
tive summit of this Mountain of Virtue, which was presumably the Villa d'Este 
itself.25 

With the second epigram (Idem [10b]) of the inaugurative-dedicatory 
pair, direct linkage is then made by Muret between the Herculean legend of 
the Garden of the Hesperides (Hercules's theft of its Golden Apples from its 
guardian-dragon) and Ippolito 11 d'Este's grateful dedication of his gardens 
and their symbolic golden apples to virtuous Hercules, whose statue towered 


23 See Coffin, The Villa, pp. 317-329, quoting, in English translation (p. 329), two epigrams 
of Muret's (“Dedicatio hortorum Tiburtinorum" and “Idem” [Muret, Carm. 1, 52-53; 
Frotscher 11, 339]) from his 1571 (1575) verses on the gardens of the Villa d'Este, Tivoli. 
Compare Montaigne's description in 1581 (upon visiting Muret in Rome) in his Journal 
de voyage en Italie par la Suisse et l'Allemagne en 1580 et 1581, in Michel de Montaigne, 
CEuvres complétes, eds. Alain Thibaudet and Maurice Rat, La Pléiade (Paris: Gallimard, 
1962), pp. 1099-1342 (p. 1223 [meeting with Muret], and pp. 1237-1238 [description of the 
gardens in Tivoli]: “La se voit ce fameus palais et jardin du cardinal de Ferrare: c'est une 
trés bele piece, mais imparfaite en plusieurs parties, et l'ouvrage ne s'en continue plus par 
le cardinal present [Louis d'Este] [...] J'y vis aussi plusieurs excellantes statues, et notam- 
ment une nymphe dormante, une morte et une Pallas céleste"). See also Occhipinti, 
Giardino delle Esperidi; Ribouillault, "Le Salone de la Villa d'Este à Tivoli,” passim. 

24 For an overview of the history and development of the well-worn topos of the choice 
of Hercules at the crossroads (Hercules in bivio) between virtue and pleasure, and its 
various adaptations in 16th-century humanist culture, see George Hugo Tucker, “Homo 
Viator": Itineraries of Exile, Displacement and Writing in Renaissance Europe, Travaux 
d'Humanisme et Renaissance 376 (Geneva: 2003), part 11, esp. pp. 79-99. 

25 See Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, pp. 91-93 and 98-99. 
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over the Fountain of the Dragon,?° as was already described in Muret's Tibur 
(vv. 39-41). 

As David Coffin has noted, it is also this deeper sense of a hidden, symbolic, 
allegorical significance relating to the gardens that ushers in Foglietta’s explicit 
mention in his Tyburtinum (Quotation 1, cited above) of Pirro Ligorio as their 
“architect”: as Foglietta’s claimed intimate, “my great friend Pirro Ligorio” (mi- 
hique amicissimus Pyrrhus lygorius, Ligorio can thus be deemed implicitly to 
have revealed to Foglietta the gardens’ “hidden, not inelegant design, intend- 
ed to express the nature of the Tiburtine territory" (quedam recondita haud 
inelegans ratio ad agri Tyburtis naturam exprimendam accommodata)—thus 
relating to both ancient Tibur and Rome itself in respect of the "triple canal" 
(triplex euripus) linking the Oval Fountain of Tivoli (which represented the 
territory's three water sources, the Aniene, the Erculaneo, and the Albuneo, 
and its water Nymphs) and that of Rometta (with its "Tiber" and “sea”, fed by 
these), situated at the opposite end of the same transversal axis, The Alley of 
the Hundred Fountains.?” 

Both Foglietta in his Tyburtinum (u cont.) and Muret in his Tibur (vv. 22-34) 
also described in marvelling detail the melodious bird automata of Tivoli's 
completed Fountain of the Owl—with Muret's Tibur (vv. 33-34) expressly at- 
tributing this ingenious work in summer 1571 to his compatriot the French hy- 
draulic engineer Luc Le Clerc, who had not yet completed the other "larger" 
“Water Organ" (mentioned in Foglietta's testimony of early August 1569 as 
being incomplete).2® In Muret's accompanying poem Idem (5b) of summer 
1571 and in his subsequent funeral oration of 3 December 1572 for Ippolito 11 
d'Este cited above, Muret suggested, more fundamentally, a parallel between 
contemporary humanist "restoration" of Rome and Ippolito”s "restoration" of 
Horace's Tibur to the glory of the “Herculean” d'Este family and of its virtuous 
"Hippolytus" in particular, Ippolito 11 d'Este, associated by Muret and Ligorio 
with the "chaste Hippolytus" beloved of Diana-Artemis of Greco-Roman myth, 
celebrated in Horace's Odes 4.7 and Virgil's Aeneid 7.765—769, 774-777 (the 
epigraphs to this study). 


26 See Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, pp. 91-92 and 98-99. 

27 Cf. Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, pp. 85-86, citing, and adapting into English, the Italian “transla- 
tion" (a loose, not always accurate paraphrase) of Francesco Saverio Seni La Villa d'Este 
in Tivoli: memorie storiche tratte da documenti inediti, con illustrazioni (Rome: Scuola 
Tipografica “Tata Giovanni" 1902), pp. 58-64 (pp. 61-62). On the relation of the Fountain 
of Tivoli (Oval Fountain) to the Fountain of Little Rome (Rometta) opposite, on the other 
side of the axis of the Alley of the Hundred Fountains, with its three "canals" or “conduits” 
(euripi), see Coffin, The Villa, pp. 327-328. 

28 On whom see Coffin, The Villa, p. 319; idem, Pirro Ligorio, p. 87. 
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Indeed, for Muret's and Ligorio’s humanist contemporaries, such as Muret's 
friend in France and then Rome, Joachim Du Bellay, the myth of Hippolytus’s 
restoration to life by the healer Asclepius-Aesculapius as Virbius—evoked by 
Virgil in and Servius’s commentary on Aeneid 7.761 and illustrated by Ligorio 
himself in his pictorial Vita di Virbio, dedicated to Ippolito 11 d’Este?®—-was 
an archetypal metaphor for humanist attempts at restoring the cultural splen- 
dours of the ruined Greco-Roman past. More than just involving a shared 
mythological name, the figure and myth of Hippolytus invited a particularly 
potent and apt symbolic and figurative association with Ippolito 11 d'Este, that 
Hippolytan and Aesculapian “restored” “restorer” of Horace's, Maecenas's, and 
Manilius Vopiscus's Tibur. 

By contrast, Du Bellay's take upon such humanist resurrection of the past 
had been famously negative in his Le premier livre des Antiquitez de Rome 
(Paris: Federic Morel, 1558), composed in Rome in 1553-1557 and responding 
there in situ to Ligorio’s more positive, similarly entitled Il primo libro delle 
Antichita [di Roma] di Pyrrho Ligori Napoletano (Venice: Michele Tramezzino, 
1553). Whereas Muret's and Ligorio's respective representations of their patron 
Ippolito 11 d'Este as an Aesculapius-like restorer of Tivoli's past and as a re- 
stored Hippolytus-Virbius, sheltered, Bacchus-like, in Tivoli (with its statues 
of Diana and Aesculapius),?? just as Hippolytus-Virbius had been hidden and 
sheltered from the wrath of Jupiter in a temple of Diana?! were unapologeti- 
cally positive in portraying such Aesculapian-humanist resurrection and resto- 
ration of the ruined splendours of the ancient past. 

In Muret's poem, Tibur, what was especially underscored was represented 
as a miracle of art and nature: the artful restoration and resurrection of an- 
cient Tibur, its villas, waters, and groves, by the new Hippolytus-Aesculapius, 
Ippolito 11 d'Este. This positivistic message was then further emphasised and 
set off by the accompanying poem Idem (5b), “on the same subject”, in which 
(vv. 9-10) there features prominently the pertinent, traditional question, 
“Where is Tibur?" (Tibur ubi est?), posed by Muret's putative visitor-beholder 


29 See Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, pp. 99-105; Mandowsky and Mitchell, Pirro Ligorios Roman 
Antiquities, pp. 5, 40, and 49; Tucker, The Poet's Odyssey, pp. 203-224 (also comparing 
Joachim Du Bellay's evocation of the unrestorable, dismembered Hippolyus (echoing 
Sperone Speroni), in La Deffence, et Illustration de la Langue Francoyse [Paris: Arnoul 
l'Angelier, 1549], r.xi, ed. Henri Chamard (Paris: 1948), pp. 79-81; on which, cf. also 
Thomas M. Greene, The Light in Troy: Imitation and Discovery in Renaissance Poetry, 
The Elizabethan Club Series 7 (New Haven: 1982), p. 190: “Humanist archaeology and 
Aesculapian resurrection defy simple performances. Too much is lost or turned to dust.’ 

30 See Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, pp. 87-88, 91-92, and 102-103. 

31 See Ovid, Metamorphoses 15.497-546 and Fasti 6.737—762. 
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upon beholding Tibur-Tivoli’s Rome-like ruined state prior to Tibur’s restora- 
tion by Ippolito 11 d'Este. This shocked question echoed verbally the famous 
poetic-humanist discourse about such bewildered, disappointed perception, 
articulated poetically in 1553 by a Joachim Du Bellay or a Janus Vitalis on the 
ruins of Rome, whose newly arrived visitor could no longer find any trace of 
ancient Rome’s vanished splendour amid the sad spectacle of the lingering, 
fragmentary vestiges of its devastation and ruin.?? With Ippolito d'Este's res- 
toration of Tivoli as a restored version of ancient Tibur, this question, “Where 
is ...?" was now obsolete. 

Foglietta's account in his Tyburtinum made abundantly clear in graphic de- 
tail the complete marriage of Art and Nature: 


There is a mountain not made up of one continuous, unbroken ridge, 
but disjointedly jagged from many a peak of unequal height, and curved 
into the shape commonly called oval. It is formed from vast jutting rocks 
of that kind, which the continual flow of water cascading down from the 
hill makes, not unlike rainwater from the eaves of houses, of a colour 
very close to pumice stones, and with such skill, with the lofty mass of 
huge rocks so cleverly arranged together, as to render the somehat wild 
and rough appearance of a natural mountain pleasing nonetheless to its 
beholders. The lowest part of that mountain is hollowed out into three 
grottoes, in the middle one of which is the statue of a woman seated on a 
chair, with, on the right, and on the left, statues of rivers, reclined into a 
lying position, all gigantic. 


original Latin text in Appendix B, Quotation 12 


According to Foglietta, the whole domain was infused, irrigated, and vivified 
by the waters stemming from the "oval" Fountain of Nature (the Fountain of 
Tivoli) and its artificial, “disjointedly jagged” “mountain” (mons), whose cas- 
cade, whose "three grottoes" (of Tivoli's three water deities), and whose ten 


32 In particular, Muret’s Tibur plays (positively) upon a famous (negative) humanist-poetic 
reflection upon the absence of Rome in Rome (in Joachim Du Bellay's Le Premier livre 
des Antiquitez de Rome contenant une generale description de sa grandeur, et comme une 
deploration de sa ruine ... [Paris: Federic Morel, 1558], s. 3: “Nouveau venu, qui cherches 
Rome en Rome / Et rien de Rome en Rome n'appercois" and in Janus Vtalis (Giano Vitale) 
of Palermo, Jani Vitalis Panormitani Sacrosancte Romane Ecclesia Elogia [Rome: Valerius 
& Aloysius Doricus, 1553], p. 8 “ROMA PRISCA”: “Qui Romam in media queeris novus ad- 
vena Roma, / Et Romam in Roma vix reperis media" On this humanist commonplace, see 
Tucker, The Poet's Odyssey, pp. 55-11 and 131-173. See also Christophe Imbert, Rome n'est 
plus dans Rome: formule magique pour un centre perdu, Bibliothéque de la Renaissance 4 
(Paris: 2011), esp. pp. 403-411. 
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water Nymphs were dominated by the central, "seated", “female” statue of the 
Tiburtine Sibyl herself (quarum [speluncarum] in media signum est mulieris 
in sella sedentis), Albunea, as David Coffin has stressed)??— just as indeed the 
Villa d'Este's gardens as a whole were dominated by the central, standing an- 
cient statue of Hercules, evoked in Muret's Tibur. 

As for Ligorio's visual treatment of the thematic of the artful Aesculapian 
resurrection and restoration of Hippolytus—symbolizing for Ligorio, as Tivoli's 
gardens did for him, Muret, and Foglietta, the successful restoration of Nature 
by Art—his Vita di Virbio, comprising visual illustrations with commentary, 
was sent by Ligorio to Ippolito 11 d'Este from Ferrara in November 1569. That 
is, precisely in the intervening period between Foglietta's and Muret's descrip- 
tions of Tivoli in the summers of 1569 and 1571. According to David Coffin,34 
this key Aesculapian-restorational thematic of Ligorio's sixteen illustrations of 
the "Life of Virbius" was implicitly yet patently linked allegorically to the exile 
from, and restoration to, Tivoli of its governor Ippolito 11 d'Este in 1555 and 
1559, at the beginning of the papacies of Paul Iv and Pius Iv, respectively, and 
before the construction and landscaping of the Villa d'Este began in earnest 
from 1560 onwards. 

The "restoration" of Ippolito d'Este the man as an Hippolytus-Virbius in 
Tivoli (where he was, as it were, "sheltered" both Hippolytus-like and Bacchus- 
like, by its welcoming water Nymphs) thus forshadowed that "restored" 
Hippolytus's own artful, Aesculapian resurrection and restoration of Tibur in 
the Villa d'Este, Tivoli, and its gardens as a place of otium worthy of Horace's 
famed villa there and of Manilius Vopiscus's Tiburtine villa. It was this second, 
physical restoration of the place that was witnessed, then textually described, 
by Foglietta and by Muret in 1569-1571. This would have been in the immedi- 
ate wake of Ligorio's conceptions and attributed description of the Villa d'Este 
and its gardens at Tivoli in 1568. It would also have been—on Muret's part 
(if not also on Foglietta's part)—in complicity with, and in possible direct col- 
laboration with, that antiquarian "architect"-author of Tivoli's gardens and of 
the illustrated Vita di Virbio that complements these, Ligorio, with Muret plac- 
ing, for his part, a particular emphasis upon the mythological and topographi- 
cal relation of Bacchus-Dionysus's statue and fountain to that of Tivoli's water 
Nymphs in implicit rivalry with the Villa Giulia of the late Pope Julius 111. For 
both Muret and Ligorio this would have been to the glory of their common 
patron and Maecenas of Tivoli, the *Herculean" Hippolytus-Virbius and 
Aesculapius that was Ippolito 11 d'Este. 


33 Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, pp. 88-89; idem, The Villa, p. 322. 
34 Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, pp. 87-88, 99, and 102-103. 
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Appendix 
A Structure of the Tivoli (Tibur) Cycle of Latin Poems in 


M. Antonii Mureti I.C. et Civis R. Orationes XXIII.... Eiusdem nrepretatio quincti 
libri Ethicorum Aristotelis ad Nicomachum. Eiusdem hymni sacri, & alia 
quedam Poematia (Venice: Aldus [Manutius the Younger], 1575]), 3rd part: 

M. Antonii Mureti I.C. et Civis R. Hymnorum sacrorum liber ... Eiusdem alia 
quedam Poematia (Venice: Aldus [Manutius the Younger], 1575) 


EIUSDEM ALIA QUAEDAM POEMATIA (PP. 36-44): 

EIGHT POEMS DEVOTED TO THE GARDENS AND ENVIRONMENT OF THE VILLA 
D'ESTE AT TIVOLI (COMPOSED 1569 — SUMMER 1571; PUBLISHED IN MARCH 1575), 
CONSTITUING A POETIC MONUMENT TO IPPOLITO II D'ESTE, CARDINAL OF 
FERRARA AND GOVERNOR OF TIVOLI (D. 2 DECEMBER 1572) 


Poems 1-2: pp. 36-38: Tibur (44 hexameters), inc. Quicumque Herculei spectabit Tiburis 
arces; and Idem (13 elegiac distichs), inc. Delicie veterum Tibur volventibus annis 


(summer 1571). 


Poem 3: pp. 39-41: Ad Petrum Gerardium (34 iambic distichs), inc. O delicati blanda ruris 
otia (c.1571?). A Horatian-style epode contrasting the rustic otium [of the Villa d'Este?] 
with court life, addressed to Pietro Gherardi de Borgo San Sepolcro (d. 1580), lawyer, 
physician, and poet, and translator, like Muret, of Alexander of Aphrodisias’s com- 
mentary on the Topica of Aristotle (Florence, 1569), as well as poet-author of Carmina 
(Florence, 1571). 


Poems 4-7: pp. 41-42: four poems (of two, two, one, and one elegiac distich[s], re- 
spectively) on the gardens, statues, and fountains of the Villa d'Este de Tivoli (cont.): 
Dedicatio hortorum Tiburnorum; Idem; Bacchus fonti impositus; Idem ex adverso 
respiciens fontem Nympharum, composed (c.1571-1572?). 


Poem 8: pp. 42-44: Prologus in Phormionem Terentii cum eam aliquot nobiles adolescen- 
tuli Hippolyti Cardinalis Ferrariensis iussu acturi essent (42 iambic trimeters [senarü]) 
on Terence's Phormio, acted out by Muret's pupils at the request of Ippolito 11 d'Este 
(c.1569-1570?). 
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B Cited Passages of: 

FOGLIETTA'S TYBURTINUM (OF 3 AUGUST 1569; FIRST PUBLISHED IN 1574); 
MURET’S FUNERAL ORATION FOR IPPOLITO II D’ESTE (‘IN FUNERE HIPPOLYTI 
CARDINALIS ESTENSIS’ OF 3 DECEMBER 1572; FIRST PUBLISHED IN 1600); MURET'S 
TIVOLI VERSES (OF C.1569 [?] - SUMMER 1571; FIRST PUBLISHED IN MARCH 1575 
IN HIS HYMNORUM SACRORUM LIBER ... EIUSDEM ALIA QUADAM POEMATIA) 


Quotation 1 (the description of the Villa d'Este's gardens at Tivoli, dated 3 August 
1569, by the Genovese historian Uberto Foglietta) 


Ea [in Estio eximia, & singularis virtus] est summa humanitas, morumque facili- 
tas, & comitas: clemensque ac mitis natura, & ab omni asperitate, atque iracundia 
longe remota non quidem vulgo ignota, sed nobis in intima familiaritate, quoti- 
dianisque colloquiis, & postmeridianis consessibus, atque in cetera consuetudine 
experta, ac plane perspecta. [...] ad illud venio, cuius caussa hec ad te scribere 
institui, idest ad Regium splendorem ac summam, & insignem liberalitatem, & 
magnificentiam, quam ille in quotidiano cultu ceterisque rebus, in quibus huius 
virtutis splendor potest elucere, tum vero in amplissimis substructionibus in primis 
declarat. Quam rem nonnullis miror non valde probari. [...] Hoc igitur laudabile in 
primis studium semper fuit in Ferrariensi. Quam rem cum quamplurima edificia 
multis in locis magno sumptu cedificata testantur, tum vero he Tyburtine imma- 
nes substructiones in primis declarant. 


(Uberto Foglietta, Vberti Foliete Opuscula nonnulla. Quorum index est in versa 
pagina. Ad Ptolomeum Gallium Cardinalem Comensem amplissimum, Rome: 
Vincenzo Accolti & Valente Panizzii, 1574, pp. 66-77: 'Vberti Folietee Tyburtinum 
Hippolyti Cardinalis Ferrariensis. Ad Flavium Vrsinum Card. Amplissimum' 
[ Vale. Dat. Tybur: Tertio Non: Augusti. M. D. LXVIIII’ (3 August1569)], pp. 67-68) 


Quotation 2 (Marc-Antoine Muret's funeral oration of 3 December 1572 for his pa- 
tron Ippolito II d'Este) 


Quis umquam illo in tota ratione vivendi splendidior, ac magnificentior fuit? Que in 
Gallia, que in Italia, & quam sumptuosa edificia extruxit? Quam multa ingeniose, 
& solerter excogitata ab antiquis, sed postea per posterorum ignaviam, oblivione 
obruta quasique sepulta revocavit? quam multos egregios artifices ad nova excogi- 
tanda propositis praemiis excitavit? quis unquam princeps, quis principis alicuius 
legatus, quis denique magnus, clarusque vir apud eum diversatus <deversatus> est, 
quin sibi à splendido Cardinali, sed à prepotenti aliquo rege exceptus videretur? 
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[...] Eruditos autem, & exculto<s> litteris homines, nemo unquam amavit arden- 
tius, nemo plures domi habuit: nemo largius, aut prolixius fovit. Horum disputatio- 
nibus epulas suas condiebat, in eis audiendis quicquid à gravioribus curis dabatur 
otii studiosissime collocabat. Iam & in eos, & in omnes domesticos, ac familiares 
suos tanta erat facilitate, ac comitate, ut communis videretur omnium parens. Cum 
eis familiarissimé colloquebatur, urbanissimé iocabatur: peccantes paterna potius 


caritate, quam herili potestate, atque imperio corrigebat. 


(Marc-Antoine Muret, Orationum M. Antonii Mureti Volumenalterum... Ingolstadt: 
Adam Sartor, 1600, pp. 193-202: 'In funere Hippolyti Cardinalis Estensis. 111. Non. 
Decem. Anno M. D. Lxxii [3 Dec. 1572]' [= Orat. 11, 20; Frotscher 1, 425-431], 
pp. 199-200 [Frotscher I, 429]) 


Quotation 3 (poem 8 of Muret's Tivoli cycle of verses appearing in his alia quedam 
Poematia published in 1575) 


PROLOGVS 
IN. PHORMIONEM 
TERENTII 
cum eam aliquot nobiles adolescentuli 
HIPPOLYTI. CARDINALIS 
FERRARIENSIS 
jussu acturi essent. 
ETSI scio esse hic neminem, qui nesciat 
Quid apparatus noster hic velit sibi, 
Tamen mearum partium esse existimo, 
Interea dum se mei sodales comparant, 
Bona cum venia vestra pauca dicere, 
Que scire vos, & vestra, & ipsorum interest. 
Comeediam Terentii acturi sumus, 
Cui Phormioni nomen ipsus indidit, 


Quod parasitus in ea Phormio primas agit. [...] (vv.1-9) 


(Muret, Orationes XXIII.... Eiusdem interpretatio quincti libri Ethicorum Aristotelis 
ad Nicomachum. Eiusdem hymni sacri, & alia quedam Poematia, Venice: Aldus 
[Manutius the Younger], 1575, 3rd part: Hymnorum sacrorum liber. Iussu Serenis- 
simi Gulielmi Ducis Mantue Montisferrati etc. conscriptus. Eiusdem alia quedam 
Poematia, Venice: Aldus, 1575, pp. 42-44 [pp. 42-43] [dramatic prologue in 42 
iambic trimeters (senarit) |; [= Poem. Var. lib. 1, 58; Frotscher 11, 340-341]) 
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Quotation 4 (Muret's Tivoli cycle, poem 3) 


Ad Petrum Gerardium. 

O delicati blanda ruris otia, 
Curis & ambitu procul: 

O dulce murmur limpidorum fontium, 
O grata nemorum opacitas, 

O sibilantes arborum ingentum come, 
O prata vere gemmea, 

O solitudo amica cogitantibus, 
O horror, o silentium [...] 

O bibliotheca nota paucis, o libri, 
Quos rara contrectat manus. 

O cella tantum lectuli unius capax, 
O somne liber, & levis: 

O ad beatam tuta vitam semita, 
Ignota vulgi sensibus: 

Vt vos requiro: ut mente vos tota expeto, 
Alia perosus omnia [...] 

Quid tu, Gerardi, cui profanis invios 
Adire fontes contigit, 

Partes ne easdem sequeris, an siti mala 
Opum, aut perustus glorie, 

Ameenitati ruris & dulci otio 
Vitam anteponis aulicam? |...] 

Ne sperne amicus consili quod dat senex, 
Quodque sibi, sed sero capit. 

A litterato te otio avocantibus 
Occludito aures, & fuge: 

Canora monstra ut auribus cera oblitis 
Laertis effugit puer. [...] 

Vtinam mihi olim, flore cum primo rudes 
Iuventa opacaret genas, 

Amicus aliquis ista monstrasset senex, 
Que nunc tibi ipse cantito. 

Non ego perisse lustra tot in aula mihi 





Vanis dolerem questibus. (vv. 1-8, 19-26, 31-36, 39-44, 63-68 [end]) 


(Muret, Orationes XXIII...., 3rd part: Hymnorum sacrorum liber ... Eiusdem alia 
quedam Poematia, 1575, pp. 39-41 [Horatian epode of 34 iambic distichs]; [= 
Poem. Var. lib. 1, 49; Frotscher 11, 336-337]) 
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Quotations 5a—b (Muret's Tivoli cycle, poems 1-2) 


TIBVR 
QVICVMQUE Herculei spectabit Tiburis arces, 
Qua pater Hippolytus, sacri pars magna senatus, 
Cura deum, loca perpetuo prius aspera saxo 
Molliit, & leni iussit mitescere clivo, 
Omnia deprendet longe superantia famam. 
Nec tam regifico constructa palatia sumptu, 
Auroque illusas cedes, radiataque tecta, 
Quam semper virides mecum admirabitur hortos, 
Et gelidos fontes, & aquam in sublime volantem, 
Seque in multplices vertentem, ut Protea, formas. 
Precipue tamen illi animum novitate movebit 
Excisus, res mira, silex, rupesque cavata, 
Et via facta manu longi per viscera montis: 
Qua se Anio pater insueto pervolveret alveo. 
Qui longum per iter tenebroso tramite lapsus, 
Exit, & arboribus gelida non invidet unde. 
Stant habiles propter Nymphe, lymphasque paratis 
Exceptas urnis in vasa capacia fundunt. 
Parte alia ipse suis altricibus adstat Iacchus, 
Maternique memor casus, flammeeque paterne 
Gaudet aquis, illisque libens sua munera miscet. 
Dum stupeo, tam multa videns miracula rerum: 
Ecce novus procul alituum concentus ad aures 
Fertur, & insolita mentem dulcedine tangit. 
Adspicio: & gressum proprius fero. corpora cerno 
Parva ex ere avium, cratis nitentia ramis, 
Dadala queis variam tribuit sollertia vocem. 
Quamcumque adspicias, delusus imagine, veram 
Esse putes volucrem: nisi quod non evolat usquam: 
Sed ramis affixa suis cantu ethera mulcet. 
At vere mirantur aves: &, cedere dum se 
Turpe putant, liquidis late omnia questibus implent. 
Hic Luce egregius labor est, quem Sequana partu 
Ediderat, Siculi renovantem inventa magistri. 
Quid? Quem non moveat cygnum mentitus adulter 
Illudens simili spirantem e marmore Ledam, 
Deliciisque suis, & aquarum murmure letus? 
Multaque preterea veterum simulacra deorum, 
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Artis opus prisce. cunctos verum arduus inter 
Eminet Alcides: qui spectans omnia circum, 
Hesperidum veteres hortos pre Tibure temnit. 

Sed quid ego hec versu nequidquam includere tento? 
Iampridem exiguum prescripti carminis orbem 
Excessi: & dictis semper maiora supersunt. 


IDEM 

DELICI& veterum Tibur volventibus annis 
Conciderat, priscum perdideratque decus. 

Et nusquam rivi, nusquam pomaria, nusquam 
Vila super tanti signa decoris erant. 

Illa loca antiquis toties celebrata poetis 
Horrebant turpi squalida facta situ. 

Marebant erepta sibi sua gaudia Nymphae, 
Languentes Anio mestus agebat aquas. 

Omnia tempus edax ita deformarat, ut hospes 
Queereret in medio Tibure, Tibur ubi est? 

Non tulit hanc speciem divini pectoris heros 
Hippolytus, sacri gloria magna chori. 

Illo loco senium abstersit, vultusque priores 
Reddidit, & solito iussit honore frui. 

Illius imperio iussa revirescere silve 
Coeperunt sparsis luxuriare comis. 

Ille novos passim fontes emergere iussit. 
Nec mora fit: fontes prosiluere novi. 

Quos circum statuit priscis egesta ruinis 
Plurima Phidiaca signa polita manu. 

Ipse Anio frontem pallenti incinctus olivo 
Affluit, & proprias consociavit opes. 

lure igitur fontesque sacri, silveeque virentes 
Certatim Hippolyti nomen ad astra ferunt. 

Et, quoties molli increpuit levis aura susurro, 


Hippolytum alternis vocibus ingeminant. 


(Muret, Orationes XXIII...., 3rd part: Hymnorum sacrorum liber ... Eiusdem alia 
quedam Poematia, 1575, pp. 36-38 [2 descriptive poems of 44 hexameters and 13 
elegiac distichs, respectively]; [= Poem. Var. lib. 1, 50-51; Frotscher 11, 337-339]) 
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Quotation 6 (Du Bellay on Bacchus and the Fons Virginis of the Villa Giulia, 
C1553-1555) 


IN FONTEM IVLII III. P. M. 

Cur has pampineis iugis Iulus 
Fontis Virginei Deas sacrarit, 
Hospes scire cupis? Ferunt Lyeum 
Igniis patriis adhuc rubentem 
Nymphas culmina montium colentes 
Hoc pellucidulo abluisse fonte. 


(Joachim Du Bellay, Epigrammata 43, in idem, Poematum libri quatuor. Quibus 
continentur ELEGLE. VARIA EPIGR. AMORES. TVMVLI., Paris: Federic Morel, 
1558, fol. 267°) 


Quotations 7a-b (Muret's Tivoli cycle, poems 6-7) 


Bacchus fonti impositus. 
NONDVM natus eram, cum me prope perdidit ignis. 
Ex illo fontes tempore Bacchus amo. 


Idem ex adverso respiciens fontem 
Nympharum. 
QVI colitis Bacchum, comites simul addite Nymphas. 


Nam sine ope illarum munera nostra nocent. 


(Muret, Orationes XXIII...., 3rd part: Hymnorum sacrorum liber ... Eiusdem alia 
quedam Poematia, 1575, p. 42 [2 epigram-inscriptions, of single elegiac distichs]; 
[= Poem. Var. lib. 1, 54—55; Frotscher 11, 340]) 


Quotation 8 (closing distich of Muret's alia quedam Poematia, 1575) 


VT imbre tellus, sic riganda mens mero: 


Vt illa fruges, heec bona consilia efferat. 


(Muret, Orationes XXIII...., 3rd part: Hymnorum sacrorum liber ... Eiusdem alia 
quedam Poematia, 1575, p. 57 [pseudo-anacreontic distich in imabic trimeters 
(senarii)]; [= Poem. Var. lib. 1, 62; Frotscher 11, 342]) 
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Quotation 9 (Foglietta’s description of the Villa d’Este’s gardens at Tivoli, 3 August 
1569) 


Inferior fundi pars (inde enim initium faciam, unde est aditus) planities est medio 
decumano, ac duabus vtrimque semitis, que ad dimidium clivum perveniunt, seca- 
ta, transversisque aliis semitis in hortulos pomiferos arboribus consitos distincta. 
Hanc planitiem, cum prius perangusta esset, amplificare Dii immortales quanta 
molis fuit? Nam cum leva collis incurrens urgeret oppidanorum cdificiis frequens, 
dextra vallis in haud exiguam altitudinem deprimeretur, collis edificiis directis, 
ac pretio Dominis soluto complanatus est; humusque egesta. Qui collis, cum non 
omnis terrenus esset, saxa sepe occurrentia fuerunt excidenda. Et vallis crasso 
muro excitato, eoque validis anteridibus firmato, qui incumbenti; ac preegravanti 
oneri reluctaretur neque succumberet, congesto humo impleta est. Ita planities ad 
hanc, qua nunc est, amplitudinem est perlibrata. Qua res immensi operis, immani- 
sque, atque adeo Regii sumptus fuit. [...] 


(Foglietta, Opuscula nonnulla, 1574, pp. 66-77: ‘Vberti Folietae Tyburtinum 
Hippolyti Cardinalis Ferrariensis' [3 August 1569], p. 69) 


Quotations 10a—b (Muret's Tivoli cycle, poems 4-5) 


Dedicatio hortorum Tiburnorum. 

NEC labor Alcidem fregit, nec blanda voluptas 
Vmquam animum casti molliit Hippolyti. 
Ambarum hos hortos virtutum accensus amore, 
Herculi, & Hippolyto dedicat Hippolytus. 

Idem. 
AVREA sopito rapuit que mala dracone 
Alcides, eadem nunc tenet Hippolytus. 
Qui memor accepti, quos hic conseverat hortos, 
Auctori voluit muneris esse sacros. 


(Muret, Orationes XXIII...., 3rd part: Hymnorum sacrorum liber ... Eiusdem alia 
quedam Poematia, 1575, p. 41 [2 epigram-inscriptions, each of 2 elegiac distichs]; 
[= Poem. Var. lib. 1, 52—53; Frotscher 11, 339]) 


Quotation n (Foglietta's description of the Villa d'Este's gardens at Tivoli, 3 August 
1569) 


Hic fons ac triplex euripus clivum transversum secans, per quem aque à fonte ma- 
nantes in alterum fontem, qui est e regione nomine, ac signis Vrbis Rome, & Tyberis 
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amnis insignem feruntur; atque ab eo in inferiorem late restagnantem lacum, cui 
maris est inditum nomen, devolvuntur, non solum belle positi sunt ad loci ornatum, 
& ad oculorum oblectationem, sed subest quedam recondita haud inelegans ratio ad 
agri Tyburtis naturam exprimendam accommodata, quam commentus est celeberri- 
mi nominis nostre cetatis arthitecus [sic] mihique amicissimus Pyrrhus lygorius vir 
cum multiplici eruditione perpolitus, tum admirabili omnis antiquitatis cognitione 
precellens. Hanc explicare operc pretium duxi. Tres sunt in agro Tyburte fontes, ex 
quibus tres manant amnes, qui fines Tyburtes irrigant, ac deinde in unum confusi 
tandem in Tyberim confluunt. Anio celebris nominis, Herculanius, Albunea ab albis 
aquis ita appellatus, seu, ut quidam putarunt, alia est eius nominis non ita vulgata 
ratio. [...] Duo igitur in hoc fonte recubantium fluminum signa Anienis, & Hercula- 
nii imagines sunt, media sedens mulier Dea ipsa est Albunea; tres Euripi profluentes 
manantes fluvios à fontibus declarant; fons e regione positus nomine, & signis Vrbis 
Rome, & Tyberis insignis Euripos excipiens Tyberim ipsum significat, stagnum infe- 
rius maris locum tenet, in quod & tres amnes, & Tyberis ipse evolvitur. Duo alii sunt 
a dextra & leva clivi fontes non illi quidem tam vaste molis, sed operis dignitate, 
multisque egregice artis signis, in primis vero Hydraulicorum organorum artificio non 
minus suspiciendi. In minore enim, qui omni opere est absolutus aque emergentes 
varios avium cantus imitantur. quos avicule, ex ere efficte ramulis cereis insidentes 
emittere videantur per intervalla modo ad recessum noctue ex ere quoque effictee 
canentes, modo ad accessum cantum intermittentes. Fons maior nondum ad finem 
perductus horribili classico, omnisque generis tibiarum vario cantu resonabit. 


(Foglietta, Opuscula nonnulla, 1574, pp. 66-77: ‘Vberti Folietee Tyburtinum 
Hippolyti Cardinalis Ferrariensis' [3 August 1569], pp. 73-74) 


Quotation 12 (Foglietta's description of the Villa d'Este's gardens at Tivoli, 3 August 
1569) 


Mons est non perpetuo iugo continuatus, sed multiplici cacumine incqualis altitu- 
dinis distinctus, in eam formam, quam vulgo ovatam dicunt, curvatus e vastis pro- 
minentibus saxis eius generis, que assiduus aque defluxus, ex clivo precipitate 
facit, haud absimilia subgrundiorum stillicidiis colore pumicibus proximo, tanto 
artificio factus, saxorumque ignentium [sic] eminentibus molibus ita scite collo- 
catis, ut rudem quandam speciem, & subhorridam naturalis montis, aspicientibus 
tamen gratam reddat. Huius montis infima pars tribus speluncis excavatur, qua- 
rum in media signum est mulieris in sella sedentis, dextra, & leva signa fluminum 
in cubitum recubantium, omnia colossea. 


(Foglietta, Opuscula nonnulla, 1574, pp. 66-77: 'Vberti Foliete Tyburtinum 
Hippolyti Cardinalis Ferrariensis’ [3 August 1569], pp. 71-72) 
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CHAPTER 11 
Pirro Ligorio's Oxford Album 


Ian Campbell 


In 1817, the Bodleian Library in Oxford made its largest ever single purchase 
of manuscripts from the heirs of Matteo Luigi Canonici (1727-1807), a bib- 
liophile priest and native of Venice.! Among them was MS Canon. Ital. 138, 
which is usually referred to as Pirro Ligorio's "Oxford Codex” or his “Bodleian 
Manuscript" Neither title is satisfactory, since they imply that it is similar to his 
forty-odd codices in Naples, Turin, and Paris, in being an entire homogenous 
manuscript, usually compiled by Ligorio himself on a single theme and over- 
whelmingly antique in character. MS Canon. Ital. 138 differs in that of its 182 
folios, 25 are not in his hand; 20 at the end form the beginning of a Vitruvius 
translation, apparently by Terzo Terzi, and of the remaining 5 folios, 1 is a sheet 
of drawings of antique fragments by an unknown hand, while 4 show modern 
buildings. Of the remaining 156 folios, 9 are in Ligorio's hand but have little 
or nothing to do with antiquity. That leaves 147 which in one way or another 
do concern antique subjects, but they comprise fragments, often disordered, 
of writings and drawings on a multitude of subjects. It is clear that the vol- 
ume was not assembled under Ligorio's supervision or during his lifetime, 
and therefore I propose it be known from now on as “Pirro Ligorio's Oxford 
Album" The Libro dei Disegni di Pirro Ligorio (Turin, Archivio di Stato, Cod. 
8.11.17..30) is not dissimilar in that the collection of drawings bound together 
comprises a variety of subjects with no little apparent order and includes a 
folio with sketches of roof trusses, very similar to those in the Oxford Album 
fols. 94-95. It was certainly assembled after Ligorio's death, but it differs from 
the Oxford Album in that all the drawings are by Ligorio, and that they formed 
part of the corpus sold to the dukes of Savoy.? More similar in character is the 
volume in Ferrara (Biblioteca Comunale Ariostea, MS Class. 1.217), which con- 
sists of a printed copy of Vignola's Regola interleaved with drawings and prints 
from elsewhere, including several drawings by Ligorio, one of which is half of 


1 This paper, delivered in Berlin in 2015, formed the basis of my introduction to the edition 
of the Oxford Album the following year: Pirro Ligorio, I Libri di diverse antichità di Roma: 
Libri VI, X, XI, XII, XVI, XXXIV, XXXVI: Oxford Bodleian Library ms Canonici Ital. 138, ed. Ian 
Campbell (Rome: 2016). I have taken the opportunity here to correct some errors and omis- 
sions. On Canonici, see N. Vianello, “Canonici, Matteo Luigi," DBI 18 (1975), 167-170. 

2 C. Volpi, ed. Il Libro dei disegni di Pirro Ligorio all'Archivio di Stato di Torino (Rome: 1994). 
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a drawing, the other half being in the Oxford Album (fol. 38r).? The additions 
to the Vignola were assembled by Ligorio's younger colleague at Ferrara, the 
architect Giovanni Battista Aleotti (1546-1636), some of whose drawings and 
annotations are found both in the Oxford and the Ferrara albums. The latter 
also has a group of annotated drawings in the same hand as the translation of 
Vitruvius at the end of the Oxford Album, identifiable as that of Terzo Terzi.* 


1 Provenance 


David Coffin was the first to note the connection between the Oxford and 
Ferrara albums and speculated that the material in the former had come into 
Aleotti's possession with the Vitruvius translation, which Aleotti tells us he 
found in the “Munizione del Duca’, in the Castello Estense, in 1589, six years 
after the death of Ligorio.> Coffin is misleading, however, in referring to the 
Ligorian material as a “manuscript” or “notebook”, when almost certainly the 
folios were at this stage loose.9 Nor it is likely that Aleotti was responsible for 
the final composition of the Oxford Album, since it is difficult to believe that 
he would have left the material so disordered, with some of Ligorio's folios 
bound reversed or detached from their original neighbours, let alone the in- 
trusion of non-Ligorian material in the middle. It seems more likely that they 
were bound together after the collection of papers left his hands, although 
when that occurred is not known. They do not seem to have stayed in the Este 
collections after 1598 when Ferrara became part of the Papal States, following 
the death of Alfonso 11 d'Este in 1597 without a legitimate direct heir. A cousin, 
Cesare d'Este, instead inherited the Duchy of Modena and transferred the Este 
court and its collections there from Ferrara. Falconer Madan's catalogue of the 
Bodleian manuscripts claims that Canonici acquired "en bloc the collections of 
the duke of Modena"? However, nothing in the surviving letters of Canonici in 


3 F. Mattei, “Giambattista Aleotti (1546-1636) e la Regola di Jacopo Barozzi da Vignola della 
Biblioteca Ariostea di Ferrara (ms. Cl. 1, 217); Annali di Architettura 22 (2010), 101-124. 

4 On Aleotti, see C. Cavicchi, F. Ceccarelli, and R. Torlontano, eds., Giovan Battista Aleotti e 
l'architettura (Reggio Emilia: 2003). On Terzi, see F. Mattei, “Celio Calcagnini, Terzo Terzi e la 
cultura architettonica a Ferrara nel primo Cinquecento (1513-1539), Arte Lombarda 3 (2012), 
40-61. 

5 Ox. fol.162r; D.R. Coffin, “Some Architectural Drawings of Giovanni Battista Aleotti,” Journal 
of the Society of Architectural Historians 21 (1962), 116—128. 

Coffin, "Some Architectural Drawings,’ pp. 116 and 125. 

7 F. Madan et al, A Summary Catalogue of the Western Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library at 

Oxford, 7 vols. (Oxford: 1851-1953), 4:313. 
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the libraries listed by Vianello, and nothing in early inventories and catalogues 
of the Este library in Modena supports this assertion, which must be con- 
sidered false. In any case, one of the drawings by Aleotti, who chose to leave 
Este service and remain in Ferrara, shows a project for the Ferrarese church 
of S. Spirito, not begun until 1616 (see fol. 98v), implying that Aleotti retained 
possession of the material within the album, some of which, as we have said, 
found its way into his interleaved copy of Vignola. An inventory of Aleotti's 
library, dated 13 January 1637, shortly after his death, allowed Alessandra Fiocca 
to identify the Vignola album, as "Architetura del Vignola con la giunta"? Also 
listed among the folio-size books is "un libraccio di dissegni diversi"? Fiocca 
fails to identify it, but it would not be a bad description of the Oxford Album, 
with its collection of folios of different papers and different sizes. 

The disorder, alluded to above, of the contents suggests that they were 
bound together hastily more for convenience than with regard for their con- 
tents, which may mean the binding took place between Aleotti's death and 
the date of the inventory. Several folios were bound reversed before they were 
numbered. The fact that some of the marginal comments referring readers to 
specific numbered folios are in what appears to be a late 17th-century or early 
18th-century hand implies that the original binding occurred earlier. However, 
the guard papers at the front and back with a watermark common in late 
18th-century Venice suggest Canonici rebound it, perhaps at this point bind- 
ing in the anomalous material in the non-Ligorian drawings.!° None of the 
hundreds of surviving letters of Canonici yields evidence as to how and when 
Canonici acquired the album. There is one reference to Ligorio in a letter of 
Canonici from 1783. However, it is referring to Conte Aurelio Guarnieri Ottoni 
(1737-1788) and his attempts to discredit Ligorio's epigraphy." It cannot there- 
fore be taken as confirmation of Canonici's possession of the album. 


8 A. Fiocca, “Libri d'Architetura et Matematiche’ nella biblioteca di Giovan Battista Aleotti,” 
Bollettino di Storia delle Scienze Matematiche 15 (1995), 85-132 at 120. 

9 Fiocca, "Libri d'Architetura et Matematiche,” p. 124. 

io Ligorio, Libri di diverse antichità di Roma, p. 317. 

11 Pesaro, Biblioteca Olivierana, MS 358, fol. 67r; Canonici n. 30: ^M. Sig. C[onte] Guarnieri 
sta benissimo, e spero che stassera Le scriverà a dispetto della sua pigrizia, o troppa ap- 
plicazione a studi di antichità, negli lo ha ingoffato la voglia di confutare il Ligorio ...". 
Letter dated 22 March 1783 to Sig. Annibale degli Abati Olivieri On Guarnieri Ottoni, see 
G.G. Fagioli Vercellone, “Guarnieri Ottoni, Aurelio,” DBI 60 (2003), 443-445, who refers 
to an unpublished manuscript in the Biblioteca Comunale at Osimo, "Il Ligorio, o sia 
le imposture epigrammatiche di Pirro Ligorio discoperte,' to which Canonici is clearly 
alluding. 
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2 Critical Fortune 


Unlike Ligorio’s Naples and Turin codices, which were well known and sought 
after in subsequent centuries, there is little evidence that anyone but Aleotti 
and Canonici was interested in the contents of the Oxford Album. Some of the 
drawings in the Hermitage Destailleur Album “B” are related to those in the 
Oxford Album.!2 However, it is not possible to demonstrate a straightforward 
dependence of the former on the latter, and they may be copied from other 
Ligorian parallels, some of which survive in the Destailleur Album “A”.!3 In any 
case, the compiler of the Destailleur Album “B”, even if he did know some of 
the Oxford drawings, would have seen them before they entered the Oxford 
Album, presumably in Ligorio's studio in Rome. 

Otherwise, we have to wait until the later 19th century before the Oxford 
Album begins to attract interest. Rodolfo Lanciani is the first to bring it to 
wider notice in 1882, and in many subsequent works he demonstrates that he 
had fully explored its contents, both drawn and written. He characterizes it 
as "the least mendacious" of Ligorio's work, a judicious compliment which 
recognizes that Ligorio is far more careful to distinguish between record and 
conjecture in his earlier drawings, many of which are in the album, than in his 
later drawings in Naples, Paris, and Turin. Lanciani's German contemporaries, 
such as the archaeologist Christian Hülsen, and his fellow epigraphers, compil- 
ing the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, quarried the Oxford Album repeat- 
edly but always with extreme circumspection and suspicion.!5 British interest 
in the Oxford Album began with a very cursory summary of its contents by 
J. Henry Middleton in 1888.6 Thomas Ashby refers repeatedly to its drawings 
of buildings in the Campagna in his series of articles in the Papers of the British 
School at Rome, beginning in 1902 and subsequently collected together in his 
classic book, The Roman Campagna." In 1919 he published a much fuller sum- 
mary of the contents of the album, concentrating on the antiquarian mate- 
rial, which became the standard work on the subject. Despite some scathing 


12 O. Lanzarini and R. Martinis, “Questo libro fu d'Andrea Palladio”. Il codice Destailleur B 
dell’Ermitage (Rome: 2014), pp. 28-37. 

13 Lanzarini and Martinis, Questo libro, pp. 30-32. 

14 R. Lanciani, “Degli antichi edifici componenti la chiesa di SS. Cosma e Damiano,’ 
Bullettino della Commissione archeologica comunale di Roma 10 (1882), 29—54 at 30. 

15  W.Henzen and G.B. de Rossi, Inscriptiones urbis Romae latinae. Pars Prima, Corpus in- 
scriptionum Latinarum 6.1 (Berlin: 1877), pp. LII-LIII. 

16 J.H. Middleton, "Ancient Rome. Ms. Notes by Pirro Ligorio. Made between c. 1550 and 1570 
A.D." Archaeologia 51 (1888), 489—508. 

17 T. Ashby, The Roman Campagna in Classical Times (London: 1927). 
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remarks about Middleton’s scholarship, Ashby’s own analysis is far less rigorous 
than his exemplary treatment, fifteen years earlier, of the album of 16th- and 
17th-century architectural drawings in Sir John Soane’s Museum in London 
that is known as the Codex Coner.!8 Several folios in the Oxford Album bearing 
drawings are omitted, and the textual material is treated cursorily. There is no 
attempt to investigate the codicology of the album, no mention of watermarks 
or different styles of writing, and little discussion of comparative dating of dif- 
ferent parts of the album. Everything suggests that for the article he worked 
only from an incomplete set of photographs, which survive in the archive of 
the British School at Rome. His notes in the same archive add little more. It 
seems inconceivable that Ashby had not seen the original album on some ear- 
lier occasion, and the deficiencies of the article are probably best explained by 
the date, 1919. To publish something within a year of the end of the First World 
War may mean that Ashby was preparing the article in far from ideal condi- 
tions, and that he did as good a job as he could in the circumstances. 

Some limited use of the archaeological drawings in the Oxford Album was 
made after the Second World War by archaeologists and epigraphers, such 
as Ferdinando Castagnoli, Lucos Cozza, and Attilio Degrassi.!9 Art historians 
seem to have been put off by Ligorio’s unusual drawing style, and it was only 
in 1962 that David Coffin first paid serious attention to the insertions of non- 
archaeological drawings in the middle of the album.?° 

Mandowsky and Mitchell’s 1963 study of Naples 7 includes a brief summary 
of the contents of the album, but it misleads more than it illuminates, such as 
in assuming that the single folio discussing ancient marbles (fol. 108) marks 
the beginning of the subject, which continues to fol. 159v.2! 

The fundamental contributions to the renaissance of Ligorian studies by 
Maria Luisa Madonna, Marcello Fagiolo, and Robert Gaston, leading up to the 
inauguration of the Italian National Edition, had been mainly concerned with 


18 T. Ashby, “The Bodelian Ms of Pirro Ligorio" Journal of Roman Studies 9 (1919), 170-201; 
T. Ashby, Sixteenth-Century Roman Buildings Attributed to Andreas Coner, Papers of the 
British School at Rome 2 (London: 1904). 

19 A. Degrassi, "L'Edificio dei Fasti Capitolini” RPARA 21 (1945-1946), 57-104; F. Castagnoli, 
“Le ‘Sette Sale’ cisterna dell Terme di Traiano,” Archeologia Classica 8 (1956), 53-55; 
F. Castagnoli and L. Cozza, “L'angolo meridionale del Foro della Pace,” BCAR 76 (1956- 
1958), 119-142, tavv. I-Iv; F. Castagnoli, “Su alcuni problemi topografici del Palatino,” 
Atti della Accademia nazionale dei Lincei. Classe di scienze morali, storiche e filologiche: 
Rendiconti, ser. 8, 31 (1979), 331-347. 

20 Coffin, “Some Architectural Drawings,” pp. 116-128. 

21 E.Mandowsky and C. Mitchell, Pirro Ligorio's Roman Antiquities: The Drawings in MS XIII. 
B7 in the National Library of Naples (London: 1963) p. 36. 
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the Naples and Turin volumes and rarely touched on the Oxford Album.”? It 
was only given serious attention again with Ginette Vagenheim's magisterial 
1987 article, which explores the whole of Ligorio's antiquarian corpus.?? She 
concurs with the accepted opinion that the album contains the earliest anti- 
quarian scholarship of Ligorio, and she speculates that parts could date from 
as early as 1537. Several of her subsequent articles refer to the album, and in 
2007 she published for the first time the entirety of the letter to Ercole Basso 
(fols. 1r-2r).24 

In 2000, Anna Schreurs published an ambitious overview of the whole of 
Ligorio's activities, which includes a useful summary of the contents of the 
Oxford Album. She also argued convincingly that even before moving to Rome 
Ligorio was investigating antiquities in Campania. Although her speculation 
that some of his drawings dating before 1534 found their way into the album is 
not demonstrated, it is possible that where folios contain Campanian subject 
matter, e.g. fol. 147, they depend on pre-1534 drawings and notes.?5 Finally, in 
2004, Coffin's posthumous last book provided an overview of Ligorio's non- 
antiquarian activities, referring several times to some of the material in the 
Oxford album. 


22 M. Fagiolo, “Il significato dell'acqua e la dialettica del giardino. Pirro Ligorio e la ‘filoso- 
fia’ della villa cinquecentesca,” in Natura e artificio. L'ordine rustico, le fontane, gli auto- 
mi nella cultura del Manierismo europeo, ed. Marcello Fagiolo (Rome: 1981), pp. 176-189; 
M. Fagiolo and M.L. Madonna, “La Casina di Pio Iv in Vaticano. Pirro Ligorio e l'architet- 
tura come geroglifico,” Storia dell'arte 13-16 (1972), 237-281; M. Fagiolo and M.L. Madonna, 
"La Roma di Pio Iv. Parte 1: La ‘Civitas Pia’, la ‘Salus Medica, la Custodia Angelica," Arte 
Illustrata 51 (1972), 383-402; M. Fagiolo and M.L. Madonna, “La Roma di Pio Iv. Parte 11: 
il sistema dei centri direzionali e la rifondazione della città," Arte Illustrata 54 (1973), 
186-212; M.L. Madonna, "Septem mundi miracula come ‘Templi della virtù’: Pirro Ligorio 
e l'interpretatazione cinquentesca delle meraviglie del mondo,” Psicon 7 (1976), 24—63; 
M.L. Madonna, “L'Enciclopedia del mondo antico’ di Pirro Ligorio,” in Atti del Primo 
Congresso Nazionale di Storia dell'Arte, Roma, n-14 settembre 1978 (Rome: 1980), pp. 257- 
271; M.L. Madonna, “Pirro Ligorio e Villa d'Este: la scena di Roma e il mistero della Sibilla,” 
in Il giardino storico italiano. Problemi di indagine, fonti letterarie e storiche. Atti del 
Convegno di Siena-S. Quirico d'Orcia, 1978 (Florence: 1981), pp. 173-196; M.L. Madonna, “Il 
Genius Loci di Villa d'Este. Miti e misteri nel sistema di Pirro Ligorio,’ in Fagiolo, Natura e 
artificio, pp. 190—226; R. Gaston, ed., Pirro Ligorio: Artist and Antiquarian (Milan: 1988). 

23 G. Vagenheim, “Les inscriptions ligoriennes: notes sur la tradition manuscrite,” Italia 
Medioevale e Umanistica 30 (1987), 273-280. 

24 G. Vagenheim, “Une lettre inédite de Pirro Ligorio à Ercole Basso sur la ‘Dichiaratione 
delle medaglie antiche’: naissance de la numismatique à la Renaissance,” in A. Manfredi 
and C.M. Monti, eds., Lantiche e le moderne carte: studi in memoria di Giuseppe Billanovich 
(Rome: 2007), pp. 569-596. 

25 A.Schreurs, Antikenbild und Kunstanschauungen des neapolitanischen Malers, Architekten 
und Antiquars Pirro Ligorio (1513-1583) (Cologne: 2000), pp. 23-24. 
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The principal difficulty in dealing with the album is the disparate nature of its 
contents. They appear for the most part to be Ligorio’s working papers, often 
drafts of material found in more finished form in the Naples and Paris codices, 
which he must have taken with him to Ferrara in 1568, where he often made 
additions or alterations in the light of new information or changing his mind. 
Thus, the idea that it was already a coherent codex during Ligorio’s lifetime is 
far from the case. 

The album opens with the copy of the letter to Ercole Basso of 1581 on 
fols. 1-2. On fol. ar is the title page of book 6, on temples “built in the city [of 
Rome] and in different places". Many of the following folios to the next title 
page on fol. 39r do correspond in content, but with significant exceptions: fol. 
9 has a columbarium on the Via Cassia north of Rome (Fig. 1.1), which be- 
longs with the book on the Via Flaminia and Via Cassia, whose title page is in 
the Ferrara Vignola; fol. 14v shows an unidentified tomb, while fols. 30, 33, and 
36-37 are tombs and structures at the Villa of the Gordians on the Via Latina 
and Via Prenestina. Even the material which does belong to book 6 shows sign 
of considerable disruption, so that fols. 7 and 21 belong together, as do fols. 20 
and 27. Several of the subjects have parallel entries in the published Libro delle 
Antichità and Paradosse of 1552. 

Book 10, on the temples which were on the hills of Rome, appears to begin 
on fol. 391, starting with the Caelian, but on fol. gor we find the end of book 3, 
which was on pagan religious practices, while fols. 43r-54v comprise the most 
homogenous section of the album, on gladiatorial games and theatrical spec- 
tacles. It is in a very finished form and looks like the final manuscript draft 
intended to be published as the second part of the Libro delle Antichita of 1552. 
Why Ligorio failed to publish it is a puzzle which must remain unanswered. 
Book 11, on the forums of Rome, purports to begin on fol. 55r, but fols. 57 and 
58, on circuses, belong with the book on games, while fol. 59, on the Caelian, is 
probably an outlier of book 1; fol. 60 shows a tomb on the Via Prenestina; and 
fol. 61 has a draft of an entry for the Turin encyclopaedia. Folio 62, on the Tiber 
Island (paralleled in the Paris Codex), may belong with book n but is immedi- 
ately followed (fol. 63r) by the beginning of book 12, *on many things pertinent 
to the city and other ruined buildings and many names of the builders of these 
antiquities”. The following bifolium (fols. 64-65) has material on a cistern on 
the Caelian, possibly from book 10, but it has been crossed out, and the rest 
of its text concerns matters of Roman religion. Folio 66 is an outlier from the 
book on games and festivals, along with fols. 68 and 69, while fols. 67 and 70 
make a bifolium concerning itself with crowns and garlands, paraphrasing the 
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FIGURE 11.1 Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms. Canon. Ital. 138, fol. 9v 
© BODLEIAN LIBRARY, UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


writings of Pliny the Elder and Aulus Gellius on those subjects. The bifolium 
of fols. 71-72 largely discusses statues in Rome and could indeed belong to 
book 12, but fol. 73, describing a sarcophagus, relates to nothing else in the 
codex and is followed by a quaternion (fols. 74-77) of book “14” (Aleotti’s nu- 
meration) on obelisks. After a stray sheet with a plan of a tomb (fol. 78) comes 
another quaternion (fols. 79-82) from book 16, on aqueducts and cisterns. 
Folios 83 and 84 are both stray sheets; the former was originally the title page 
of book 34, on antiquities on Campania, but reused at least twice, while the 
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latter, which is blue, contains text discussing the virtues relating to nothing 
else in Ligorio’s extant works. Folios 85 and 86 discuss ancient building tech- 
niques, while fol. 87 is largely concerned with Jupiter and Amalthea, except for 
an elevation of a Renaissance palazzo in the margin of the verso. Folio 88 and 
a blue bifolium (fols. 89-90) contain drawings of “Fragments of antiquities’, 
which find parallels in the Turin vol. 15, while fol. 91 has similar and some iden- 
tical subjects but the hand is not Ligorio’s. Folio 92 begins a section extending 
to fol. 107 (except for fols. 101-102, on brickmaking, which may be an earlier 
version of material on fols. 85-86), often with sheets of non-standard size with 
writings and drawings, both Ligorian and non-Ligorian, on modern subjects, 
including a drawing of the Sistine Chapel (Fig. 1.2) with the emergency but- 
tressing erected in 1565 under Ligorio's supervision (fol. 106v). Folio 108 marks 
the return to antique subject matter with the beginning of a book on marbles, 
numbered 36 by Aleotti. The next 42 folios (fols. 109—161) are a miscellany of 
drawings by Ligorio largely of tombs and other buildings in the Campagna and 
of inscriptions mainly in the city. Many of the drawings of tombs complement 
(or occasionally overlap with) those in Nap. 10, while most of the inscriptions 
occur again in Naples Codices 7 and 8. There are also pockets of material on 
ancient dress related to similar subject matter in Naples Codex 2 (e.g. fols. 123r 
and 130r) and on the antiquities of Anguillara, which appear nowhere else. 
The final 21 folios (fols. 162-182) form the beginning of the Italian transla- 
tion of Vitruvius in a fair hand with gaps left for drawings, attributed to Terzo 
Terzi. 

In sum, the bulk of the material on antique subject matter consists of drafts 
for entries in the Paris Codex, on topography, and for Naples Codices 7 and 
8, on epigraphy. Another big component comprises material on monuments 
in the Campagna complementing Naples Codex 10, while a fourth substan- 
tial section is the draft of the book of games and festivals to complement the 
printed Libro of 1553. The vast majority of the folios can be dated between the 
mid-1540s and the early 1560s, although some of them include later reworkings 
or reuse while Ligorio was resident in Ferrara. A handful of folios, mostly with 
textual content, date from the Ferrarese period, while the presence of the letter 
to Ercole Basso dated 1581 takes us to within two years of Ligorio's death. 


4 Character of the Drawings and Writings 


The handwriting on the Ligorian folios varies considerably, with inks ranging 
from pale greys and browns to very dark browns. Stylistically the writing can 
be divided into three broad groups. The first is neat, sometimes executed with 
broad pen strokes and sometimes with finer ones but always quite formal. It is 
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FIGURE 11.2 Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms. Canon. Ital. 138, fol. 106v 
© BODLEIAN LIBRARY, UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


the commonest in the Oxford Album and is also found in Naples Codex 7 and 
the Paris Codex. It can be called the "Ligorio Early Formal Hand", correspond- 
ing broadly to Vagenheim's "Hand C", and was in use from the 1540s to the mid- 
15508.26 Secondly, there is what can be called the Ligorio Later Formal Hand, 
which is found on folios such as 1321, an early draft for Naples Codex 7 (p. 43) 
and hence probably early to mid 1550s in date, right through to the letter of 
1581, which opens the album (fols. 1-2). This is broadly similar to Vagenheim's 
"Hand B”, which she says is used for Naples codices 1-6 and 9-10, for parts of 
the Paris Codex, and for virtually all those in Turin.?" Lastly there is Ligorio's 
autograph informal hand, which is used to make amendments or additions, as 
on fol. 132r, or when sheets are reused later with unrelated content, such as on 
fol. 35v. This corresponds to Vagenheim's “Hand A" and appears throughout his 
corpus of manuscripts.?8 


26 Vagenheim, “Les inscriptions ligoriennes,” p. 274. 
27 Vagenheim, “Les inscriptions ligoriennes,” p. 273. 
28  Vagenheim, “Les inscriptions ligoriennes,” p. 273. 
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The Ligorian folios in the Oxford Album also contain interventions in other 
hands, most significantly that of Giovanni Battista Aleotti, who altered the 
date on the copy of Ligorio's letter to Ercole Basso from 1581 to 1585 (fol. 2r),29 
supplied numbers in the blank spaces left by Ligorio on the title pages of two 
of his books of Antichità Romane,?? and added many other corrections and 
comments?! Another hand, probably mid to late 17th century, added many 
marginal comments to the section on Roman games (fols. 43-54), while we 
have already mentioned a third, probably late 18th-century, hand adding a 
marginal comment, on fol. 66r. 

Ligorio's drawings have often been treated with the suspicion of all being 
potentially unreliable, tainted by association with his falsified inscriptions. In 
addition, their unconventional mode of representation has led to their being 
undervalued by mainstream art and architectural historians. Only in recent 
years have the insights of Howard Burns and Maria Luisa Madonna allowed 
us to see that Ligorio consciously invented a style for representation of archi- 
tectural antiquities based on the manner in which architecture appeared on 
ancient reliefs and coins.?? Indeed, Matthias Winner has linked this archaizing 
style with a passage in Turin Codex 1 (fol. 6r), where Ligorio appears to suggest 
he sacrificed artistic popularity to pursue his aim to represent things all'antica: 
“non per farme nell'arte della pittura profettevole, ma per possere esprimere 
le cose antiche, o d'edificii in prospettiva et in proffilo"?? It is clear from some 
of the non-antique material in the Oxford Album that Ligorio could draw per- 
fectly competently in the current mainstream architectural conventions when 
he wanted, as in his plan for a Barnabite convent (fol. 105v) and his elevation 
of the Palazzo Avogli-Trotti (fol. 107r). Nevertheless, there are examples, such 
as drawings of a tomb on the Via Labicana (fol. 140v), where the plan and the 
view cannot be made to agree and where the length and width of the tomb 
given in the accompanying text are so small as to make one doubt every aspect 
of Ligorio's testimony (Fig. 11.3). 


29 + Vagenheim, “Une lettre inédite,” p. 580. 

30  Vagenheim, “Une lettre inédite," p. 576. 

31 Vagenheim, “Les inscriptions ligoriennes,” p. 274. 

32 H. Burns, “Pirro Ligorio's Reconstruction of Ancient Rome: The Antiquae urbis imago 
of 1561,” in Gaston, Pirro Ligorio: Artist and Antiquarian, pp. 19-92; M.L. Madonna, “Il 
Metodo di rappresentazione del corpus di disegni sepolcrali di Pirro Ligorio,” Il Disegno di 
Architettura 18 (1998), 28-37. 

33 M. Winner, “Pirro Ligorio Disegnatore,” in Volpi, Il Libro dei disegni, p. 22: “not to make the 
art of painting profitable for myself, but to be able to express the ancient things or build- 
ings in perspective and in section". 
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FIGURE 11.3 Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms. Canon. Ital. 138, fol. 140v 
© BODLEIAN LIBRARY, UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


As for the technique of the drawings, whereas the vast majority of those in 
Ligorio’s other codices are only in ink, usually traced with a stylus from earlier 
drafts, several here show the evidence of black chalk underdrawing and con- 
struction lines (fols. n4r and 115v). Since these tend to be found on folios where 
the “earlier formal hand” occurs, it suggests this was a practice he gradually 
abandoned. Among the examples in ink over stylus tracings, we have one of 
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a capital, which is also on a folio of non-Ligorian drawings (fols. gov and 91v). 
However, Ligorio’s is at a larger scale, showing that it was not directly traced 
from the other drawing but that there was an intermediate stage, now lost. 

Another characteristic of many of the drawings here is the use of wash infill 
(fol. nar), whereas in other codices diagonal hatching predominates. However, 
hatching also frequently occurs in the album (fol. 8or), and some sheets com- 
bine both wash and hatching (fol. 17v; Fig. 11.4) so that it is impossible to dis- 
cern a clear enough pattern to help date drawings securely. 

Perhaps more reliable clues to dating are the units of measurement. As 
Madonna noted, Ligorio uses the palmo romano, often with Roman rather 
than Arabic numerals, in some drawings of tombs, but for the most part the 
drawings are measured with piede antico.84 It seems likely that those in palmi 
are early and that at some point he adopted the ancient foot. This is likely to 
have been no later than about 1550, at which point Ligorio was writing Naples 
Codex 4 on weights and measures.?5 

We also see, as Madonna first noted, Ligorio's experimentation with the 
use of dotted lines, at a period when drawing conventions were not yet fixed.36 
On fols. uov and aur (Fig. 11.5), as is explained by the accompanying commen- 
tary, dotted lines indicate levels below the ground floors represented on the 
plans by continuous lines, while on the plan of the Tomb of Caecilia Metella 
(fol. 137v) he uses dotted lines to represent the section of the inner chamber, 
rising to the top of the drum (Fig. 11.6). 

He also employs dotted lines on fol. 10v, to indicate that the exedrae and 
portico flanking the decagonal chamber of the so-called Minerva Medica were 
later additions.?? Showing different phases of buildings was clearly a concern 
of Ligorio's, since he has two plans of SS. Cosmas and Damian, one showing the 
actual state (fol. 15r) and one his reconstruction of the original state (fol. 15r), 
and he does similarly for S. Stefano Rotondo (fols. 8r and 16r). 

One other characteristic is the use of lettering to identify parts of buildings, 
allowing him to cross-refer to them in the text or on plans or general views. 
Ligorio is not unique in using letters, but whereas the Anonymous Portuguese 
Draughtsman, whose drawings of buildings in the Campagna were executed 
between 1568 and 1570, and the Anonymous French Draughtsman of the Berlin 
Codex Destailleur “D” (c.1550) employ letters systematically, it has proved 


34 Madonna, “Il Metodo di rappresentazione,’ pp. 33-34. 

35 Pirro Ligorio, Libro dei pesi, delle misure e dei vasi antichi: Napoli—Volume 4, ed. S. Pafumi 
(Rome: 2011), p. X1. 

36 Madonna, “Il Metodo di rappresentazione,” p. 31. 

37 I. Campbell, “The Minerva Medica’ and the ‘Schola Medicorum; Pirro Ligorio and Roman 
Toponymy,’ PBSR 79 (2011), 299-328, Fig. 11.9. 
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FIGURE 11.4 Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms. Canon. Ital. 138, fol. 117v 
© BODLEIAN LIBRARY, UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


impossible to fathom why Ligorio chose to use certain letters in one drawing 
and others elsewhere.?8 

One final point to be made on the drawing technique is that virtually all the 
drawings appear to be drafts for fair copies for his treatises. Early preparatory 


38 I Campbell, "Some Drawings from the ‘Paper Museum’ of Cassiano dal Pozzo and the 
Berlin Codex Destailleur ‘D Pegasus 6 (2004), 28-35. 
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FIGURE 11.5 Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms. Canon. Ital. 138, fol. nur 
© BODLEIAN LIBRARY, UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


drawings are as rare here as they are elsewhere in his surviving oeuvre, al- 
though there are some, such as the plan and details of the church of SS. Cosmas 
and Damian on fols. 160v and 161v, in both cases making use of the blank 
versos of folios, which have an abandoned drawing of the Fasti Maffeiani on 
their rectos. 

What still needs clarifying is the relationship of the early drawings to those 
by Ligorio in the Hermitage Destailleur Album “A’, and to lost originals copied 
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FIGURE 11.6 Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms. Canon. Ital. 138, fol. 137v 
© BODLEIAN LIBRARY, UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


in Hermitage Destailleur Album “B’, which Lanzarini has argued convincingly 
predate the material in Oxford.39 

Returning briefly again to the writing, but to the content rather than the 
style this time, it cannot be stressed enough that the key to interpreting the 


39  Lanzarini and Martinis, Questo libro, pp. 31-32. 
- 978-90-04-38563-4 
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drawings is the accompanying commentaries. Repeatedly, Ligorio makes clear 
where he has been unable to measure features or which elements of his draw- 
ings are conjectural reconstructions. Thus, on fol. 142r, showing a plan and ex- 
ternal and internal views of a tomb on the Via Labicana, he tells us that the 
plan is only measured on the side which was complete. He goes on to explain 
that the inscription he shows in an aedicule on the exterior view had actually 
been discovered while the adjacent ground was being ploughed. Similarly, on 
fol. 109r he makes it clear that the segmental pediment over a tomb on the 
Via Latina is his reconstruction from the fragmentary remains. Such scrupulos- 
ity in explaining how much is based on close examination, and how much is 
estimated and conjectural, is extremely rare among his contemporaries. Had 
more attention been given to these commentaries in earlier studies, Ligorio’s 
reputation might not have sunk so low and it might have showed what a con- 
scientious and reliable recorder of antiquity he intended to be. 


5 Use of Ancient and Medieval Sources 


The impressive scale of Ligorio’s erudition is demonstrated by his citing just 
over go ancient works in Latin, the latest being Isidore of Seville’s Etymologies, 
and around 50 in Greek, including the medieval Byzantine Etymologicum 
Magnum and the Suda. However, the exemplary research of Robert Gaston has 
taught us to be cautious in accepting all Ligorio's citations at face value.*? They 
do not mean he consulted all the works directly. In some cases we know this 
cannot be the case, since the originals have not survived. Thus, when he cites 
Boeus and Nicander (fol. 61r), it is in the same sentence as Antoninus Liberalis, 
who must be his source Similarly, when he quotes from Varro’s lost work, the 
Res divinae, he is relying on the extensive quotations in St Augustine's City of 
God, although here he fails to mention his source. 

Nevertheless, by the mid-sixteenth century, the vast majority of the other 
works had been published, and a large proportion were available in Italian 
translations.*! It is clear that many of them Ligorio would have used for the 
countless quotations from such fundamental authorities as Pliny the Elder, 
Suetonius, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus. However, Gaston in his edition 
of Naples Codex 9 has demonstrated that in many cases, Ligorio plundered 
contemporary dictionaries and other contemporary books without any 


40 Gaston, Pirro Ligorio: Artist and Antiquarian, and Pirro Ligorio, Libro dei fiumi, dei fonti e 
dei laghi antichi: Napoli—Volume 9, ed. R. Gaston (Rome: 2015), pp. XI-XV. 
41 Gaston, Pirro Ligorio: Artist and Antiquarian, p. 167. 
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acknowledgement.*? There is no reason to believe that he acted differently 
in the Oxford Album. In a discussion in brickmaking, which includes quota- 
tions from Plautus (fol. 86r), Ligorio was clearly using an edition of Ambrogio 
Calepino’s dictionary, and there are doubtless many other instances where 
he used such dictionaries. On fol. 19v is a list of the tribes of ancient Rome; 
the sources given include works by Asconius Pedianus, Cicero, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, Festus, Horace, Livy, Persius, Pliny the Elder, Pliny the Younger, 
Suetonius, Valerius Maximus, Varro, and Virgil, all of which he could have 
looked at directly. However, the odd error betrayed the fact that he had cop- 
ied the whole list, almost verbatim, from Paolo Manuzio’s commentaries 
on Cicero.43 

For some of the Greek authors, such as Stephanus, we can be reasonably 
sure that Ligorio relied on translations by Benedetto Egio, whose help he ac- 
knowledged with an inscription in Greek on fol. 132r.** Where a Latin source 
was not available in Italian, such as the Historia Augusta, Ligorio was probably 
able to pick his way through the text, although we have suggested elsewhere 
that his interpretations sometimes do not demonstrate a full understanding of 
what he has read.^5 

Despite all these caveats and qualifications, the scope of Ligorio's knowl- 
edge of the classical world is enormous and should not diminish his impressive 
achievements at extracting so much information on topography and architec- 
ture from the classical texts. 


6 Conclusion 


It should by now be clear that the Oxford Album is a remarkable document, 
a microcosm of the rest of Pirro Ligorio's oeuvre. The album is the key to un- 
derstanding his working methods both in writing and drawing and the per- 
fect introduction to one of the most singular artists and scholars of the Italian 
Renaissance. 


42 Pirro Ligorio, Libro dei fiumi, p. X11. 

43 Scholae Pauli Manutii quibus Ciceroni philosophia partim ... (Lyon: 1551), commenting on 
Epistolae familiares 8.7, sig. fsr ff. 

44 See also M.H. Crawford, “Benedetto Egio and the Development of Greek Epigraphy,” in 
Antonio Agustín. Between Renaissance and Counter-Reform, ed. M.H. Crawford (London: 
1993), p. 141, and S.S. Orlandi, Libri delle iscrizioni latine e greche: libri XXXIV-XXX VIII; 
codice XIII B.7 (Rome: 2008), pp. XVI-XVII. 

45 I. Campbell, “The ‘Minerva Medica’ and the 'Schola Medicorum; Pirro Ligorio and Roman 
Toponymy,’ PBSR 79 (2011), 323. 
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CHAPTER 12 


In the Shadow of Polidoro da Caravaggio: 
Pirro Ligorio as a Draftsman 


Ginette Vagenheim 


Nel dipingere, bisogna seguire Raffaello, nello stile 
e nel disegno Michelangelo e Polydoro 
PIRRO LIGORIO, On the Nobility of the Arts! 


The first study dedicated to the drawings of the Neapolitan painter and an- 
tiquarian Pirro Ligorio (c.1512-1583) dates back to 1971, when John Gere pub- 
lished, in Master Drawings, a catalogue of 29 drawings that he considered the 
“early drawings" of the artist. In other words, these were drawings by Ligorio 
that constituted for Gere “a group attributable to him in the period before his 
style was finally formed which throws some light on a hitherto obscure aspect 
of his artistic activity"? On the other hand, he maintained that, “the style of 
the artist's full maturity was known enough through some specimens from his 
hand, mostly in his preferred medium of neat pen and golden-brown wash, 
peopled by his characteristic stocky rubbery, somewhat oriental-looking little 
figures with their tightly curled hair, prominent noses and large eyes.” As an 
example he offered the series of drawings of the “Life of Hippolytus” now pre- 
served in the Pierpont Morgan Library and Museum, that Ligorio sent to his 
first patron, the Cardinal Ippolito 11 d'Este, in November 1569, after he moved 
to Ferrara to serve at the court of his last patron, the Duke Alfonso 11 d'Este, 


1 Turin, Archivio di Stato, ms. J.a.1115. See David Coffin, "Pirro Ligorio on the Nobility of the 
Arts," Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 27 (1964), 191-210. My warmest thanks 
to Blair Fowlkes Childs, Ann Massing, and Sarah Cox for their help in translating the present 
article. 

2 John A. Gere, "Some Early Drawings by Pirro Ligorio," Master Drawings 9, 3 (1971), 239-225 
and 289-312. 

3 Gere, “Some Early Drawings,” p. 239. 
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nephew of the cardinal.^ The second series of drawings of Ligorio's “full matu- 
rity” is that of the portraits of the princes of Este, produced around 1570 and 
now dispersed among several collections.5 In these drawings, we find indeed 
all the characteristics cited above: Hippolytus (Fig. 12.1) and Prince Bernard 111 
(Fig. 12.2)® are “stocky”; the mythological hero and the centaur have “rubbery” 
bodies (Fig. 12.1), and all the figures (Figs. 12.1 and 12.2) have “curled hair” "large 
eyes’, and "prominent noses”.” 

Then, Gere goes on to explain how he attributed to Ligorio the 29 drawings 
of his catalogue. He starts from the fact that Ligorio, like Taddeo Zuccaro, fol- 
lowed in the wake of Polidoro Caldara as a painter of facades,® and therefore 
"the starting point for any investigation into the nature of his earliest style is a 
search among the mass of Polidoresque drawings" This search revealed to Gere 
two coherent groups of drawings, the first of which, satisfactorily attributable 
to Taddeo, he published in his 1970 monograph.? At first, Gere was tempted to 
consider the second group as attesting to another phase of Taddeo's early style 
particularly because of a pair of figures on the verso of one of the drawing of 
the first group (Uffizi 6397F),!° corresponding exactly to a detail of a drawing 
belonging to the second group (Windsor PI. 21). After further thought, how- 
ever, it seemed evident to Gere that the two groups were the work of two dis- 
tinct personalities. Furthermore, five of the twenty-five drawings of the second 
group were traditionally attributed to Ligorio; therefore, although they are not 
typical of his style, Gere considered these attributions a sufficient reason to 
assign the whole second group to Ligorio. 

The first drawing that Gere attributes to Ligorio depicts the "Dance of 
Salome" copied from the homonymous fresco painted by Ligorio in the 1540s in 
the Church of San Giovanni Decollato in Rome; it is the only extant evidence of 


4 Ginette Vagenheim, "Les inscriptions ligoriennes. Remarques sur la tradition manuscrite,” 
Italia Medioevale e Umanistica, 30 (1987), 199—309. 

5 See the checklist put together by David Robbins Coffin, Pirro Ligorio: the Renaissance art- 
ist, architect and antiquarian; with a checklist of drawings (University Park, Penn: 2004). 

6 Oxford, Ashmolean Museum n. 274: "Albert and Bernard III, sons of Henry XVI". It is nec- 
essary to specify that the Este family drawings were models prepared by another hand 
that Ligorio retouched, as I will show in a future article. 

7 The drawing is New York, Pierpont Morgan Library and Museum, Inv. 2006.22, fol. 7. 

8 As testified by his first biographer Giovanni Baglione, Vite de’ pittori, scultori et architet- 
ti dal Pontificato di Gregorio XIII del 1572 in fino a’ tempi di Papa Urbano Ottavo nel 1642 
(Rome: 1642). 

9 J.A. Gere, Taddeo Zuccaro (Chicago: 1969), p. 34. 

10 Gere, Taddeo Zuccaro, pl. 10. 

11 PI. refer to the plates in Gere's article quoted above. Windsor Castle, Collection of 
H.M. Queen Elizabeth 11, n. 245. 
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FIGURE 12.1 Pirro Ligorio, Life of Hippolytus, 324 x 222 mm, pen and brown ink, with brown 
and gray wash, over black chalk, New York, Pierpont and Morgan Library and 
Museum, Inv. 2006.22, fol. ur 
© PIERPONT MORGAN LIBRARY AND MUSEUM 


his activity as a painter.!? Although aware that this drawing, previously consid- 
ered anonymous, had nothing to do with Ligorio’s “mature style’, and that its 
characteristics are rather reminiscent of the style of Bagio Pupini or of Garofalo, 
Gere, nevertheless, attributes it to Ligorio for no other reason than being a copy 


12 See Patrizia Tosini's article in this volume. 
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Pirro Ligorio, Princes Albert and Bernard of Este, pen and brown 
wash over black chalk, 233 x 125 mm, Oxford, Ashmoleum 
Museum, Inv. 274 

€ ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM, UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 
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of his fresco.! Yet, it is obvious that in an article that aims to identify Ligorio’s 
drawings on the basis of his style, such a reason cannot supplant the criterion 
of style. There are, in fact, several differences with Ligorio’s style, particularly 
in the grace and fluidity of the dancing movements and of Salome's veils in 
the London drawing (Pl. 2), which contrast with the clumsiness of the dancer 
in the fresco and the heaviness of her clothes.!^ Moreover, in the drawing, the 
hair of the female figures is smooth and their features are fine. It is therefore 
necessary to remove this first drawing from Gere's catalogue. 

The second drawing of the catalogue (Pl.3 and here Fig. 12.3) was auctioned 
under the name of Baldassarre Peruzzi but it was then attributed to Ligorio by 
Philip Pouncey because of its link with the relief of Haegle Apollinis that Ligorio 
had conceived for the facade of the Casino of Pius rv.!5 In addition to this ma- 
terial link, Pouncey also recognized the "style and handling (...) of Ligorio's ma- 
turity" In fact, we discern here the six main characteristics of Ligorio's mature 
style as defined by Gere in the introduction of his article: the "stocky, rubbery, 
somewhat oriental-looking little figures with their tightly curled hair, promi- 
nent noses and large eyes". We can thus keep this drawing in the catalogue 
of Ligorio, but not as one attributed to the "full maturity" period, like those 
of the series of "The Life of Hippolytus" and the princes of the House of Este, 
which Gere has dated to 1560. It is instead a drawing from Ligorio's second 
Roman period (1556-1568), which began with his entry into the service of Pope 
Paul tv, formerly the Neapolitan Cardinal Carafa, and ended with Pius 1v's 
death and the ensuing ascension of Pius v. This period, immediately followed 
Ligorio's first Roman period (c.1534-1555), which began with his arrival from 
Naples around 1534 and ended when he left the service of Cardinal Ippolito 11, 
after the latter was defeat by Cardinal Carafa in the contest for the papacy. 
Finally, the period of “full maturity" denotes the last part of Ligorio's life, which 
was spent at the court of Ferrara (1569-1583). 

The third drawing of the catalogue is now in Christ Church and represents 
on the recto three women washing a baby (Pl. 4). It is one of the group of five 
drawings traditionally attributed to Ligorio in the second group of the mass of 
Polidoresque drawings.!6 Gere argued that these five drawings form a stylistic 


13 "The drawing appeared without attribution on the London market and is so unlike the 
drawings of his maturity that without the connection with the fresco his name might well 
not have come to mind”. Gere, "Some Early Drawings,’, p. 240 and Pl. 1-2. 

14  ThatisFig.1in Gere's article. See also Tosini's article in this volume. 

15 See Maria Losito, Pirro Ligorio e il Casino di Paolo IV in Vaticano: lessempio delle cose pas- 
sate (Rome: 2000). 

16 Gere, “Some Early Drawings,’ p. 242: "Ligorio's name is inscribed on the old mount of the 
double-sided sheet in a seventeenth-century hand". 
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link between the two drawings in the British Museum: the “Dance of Salome" 
that he dates to the 1540s (Pls. 1-2) and the “Haegle Apollinis" executed c.1560 
(Pl. 3 and Fig. 12.3). But in this case, too, the argument used by Gere for the 
attribution of the five drawings, and then for the rest of the drawings of the 
second group, is unconvincing; in fact, for him, "though a single, isolated old at- 
tribution in itself means little or nothing, five old attributions to the same art- 
ist in a group of some 25 widely dispersed and by no means obviously typical 
drawings must carry an increasingly cumulative weight”. According to Gere, 
in this drawing (Pl. 4) "the facial types, the clumsy furniture and the dryly sche- 
matic and inexpressive treatment of the drapery reveal" Ligorio's hand. Yet, 
while the animal motif behind the seat of the left woman can be described as 
“clumsy”, which would be, all in all, rather normal in an unfinished drawing, 
the leg of the chair reveals a precise anatomical examination of an animal's 
paw. It does not seem, therefore, that we can speak of a “dryly schematic and 
inexpressive treatment of the drapery’, but rather of an already precise indica- 
tion of the way of draping tissues around bodies, tightly around the waist of 
the woman on the left and under the breasts of those on the right, as well as the 
evocation of the shadows, such as those formed by the veils of the woman on 
the left and those in the centre. The treatment of the hair of the woman on the 
right, along with the execution of her facial features, excludes the possibility 
that this drawing was done by Ligorio. Finally, while the outline of the arm of 
the woman on the right can recall Ligorio, in contrast, the arm of the woman 
on the left appears to have been traced practically in one go, with the folds of 
the elbow finely drawn; additionally, the movement of the hand and the fin- 
gers seizing the child's wrist are all too precise and delicate to be attributed to 
Ligorio's hand. 

Gere's expertise on Ligorio was the result of a close collaboration with his 
colleagues of the Department of Prints and Drawings in the British Museum— 
Arthur Popham and Philip Pouncey—and also with Frederik Antal and Michel 
Jaffé, a relationship which lasted throughout their lives. For example, on the 
basis of the previous drawing (Pl. 4), Popham attributed to Ligorio a hitherto 
anonymous pen and ink study in the British Museum (PI. 5), which he sur- 
prisingly described as a "similar group of figures" to the previous one, which 
is surprising because the only similar figure is the woman sitting in the fore- 
ground, accompanied by two women and also by a man half reclining on a 
bed. Formerly considered to be Bandinelli’s in the facsimile engraved by 
Caylus and in the Leembruggen sale catalogue, the drawing was catalogued 


17 Gere, “Some Early Drawings,’ p. 242. 
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FIGURE 12.3 Pirro Ligorio, Aegle and Apollo, pen and brown ink, 140 x 103 mm, 
London, British Museum, Inv. 1962, 0414.1 
© THE TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


by J.C. Robinson as "Florentine or Sienese ca. 1530" with the comment that 
"the style of design resembles to a certain extent to that of Baccio Bandinelli, 
and also to that of Domenico Beccafumi”.!8 Colvin noted that the drawing “has 
something of Baldassarre Peruzzi" Here again, if the arm of the man can 


18 Gere, "Some Early Drawings,” p. 249 n. 14. 
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be described as “rubbery”, and if the back seems a little deformed, as it is in 
Ligorio's drawings of nudes, like the Turin drawing of Jerome (Fig. 12.4), it is 
because we are once again dealing with a sketch. Furthermore, the style of the 
cloth is different from the “a l'antique" repertoire used by Ligorio, as it is dif- 
ferent in the previous drawing (Pl. 4); the thin neck of the woman in the fore- 
ground is lengthened, while Ligorio's characters have thick necks often pushed 
into the shoulders; furthermore, the rendering of the shadows on the hands by 
fine parallel lines does not belong to Ligorio's style; the harmonious propor- 
tions of the women, the delicacy of their hairstyles, their slightly waved hair, 
and finally, the way of drawing eyes and noses with thick lines— particularly in 
the woman represented in the background—are totally different from Ligorio's 
manner. 

Based again on the third drawing (Pl. 4), Gere adds a fifth drawing to 
the Ligorio corpus: it depicts two draped women and was auctioned under the 
name of Polidoro (Pl. 6a). Gere observes in both drawings "the same uncer- 
tain grasp of form" and “the same insipidly regular profile and inexpressive 
drapery”. In this sketch of two women dressed and combed in a way totally dif- 
ferent from that of Ligorio, we notice how the feet of the woman are strongly 
planted on the ground, in contrast to Ligorio's always off-balance figures, who 
most of the time seem about to take a step forward or even to fall forward. 
The next drawing in Christ Church (Pl. 6b), which Gere attributes to Ligorio, 
depicts figures that are, however, completely different from those of Ligorio; 
the facial features of four of the six and the hair of all of them are too elegantly 
drawn to be by Ligorio. 

Following a method of attribution that we will call “by ricochet’, Gere 
thought that the sixth drawing (Pl. 6b) was part of a wider study to which the 
seventh drawing (Pl. 7a) also belonged. It represents on the verso a Visitation 
Scene that Pouncey had independently attributed to Ligorio; here, again, the 
treatment of the hair, the expressiveness of the face of the kneeling woman, 
and the features of the left hand of the standing woman, who gently squeezes 
the back of the kneeling woman, are totally alien to the style of Ligorio. It is 
thus quite naturally, "by ricochet’, that Gere lists the recto of the seventh draw- 
ing in Ligorio's corpus (Pl. 7b). Yet, if we closely examine both groups of figures 
(Pl. 7b: an old man and a seated woman [the Virgin?] nursing her child), we 
note that the old man has incredibly expressive eyes and a fluidity in the depic- 
tion of his hair and beard that we do not find in Ligorio's male figures. As for the 
seated woman (Pl. 7b) with the left hand straight forward, her limbs are well 
proportioned and drawn by a self-assured hand; she has very slightly curled 
hair, delicately sketched, and the shadow on her face is made by hatching, a 
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FIGURE 12.4 Pirro Ligorio, St. Jerome, pen and ink, Turin, Archivio di Stato, Taur. Ms. JA.11.1 
(vol. 14), fol. 157r 
© MINISTERO DEI BENI E DELLA ATTIVITÀ CULTURALI E DEL TURISMO 
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technique that Ligorio uses rarely (see Fig. 12.6). Finally, the figure of a nursing 
mother exposing a breast is alien to Ligorio's subjects.!9 

Gere relies yet again on the figure of the old man (Pl. 7b) to attribute to 
Ligorio the ninth drawing, a sheet that was kept in Berlin under the name of 
Polidoro (PI. 8). It represents two men, one of them elderly. While it is true that 
the young man looks like the figures sketched by Ligorio because of the curled 
hair and the way his shoulders are pushed into his neck, and the technique of 
drawing the nose and eye in profile, nevertheless, one can notice a movement 
in the folds of the clothes—usually hieratic in Ligorio's figures—that is real- 
ized more firmly and with wider lines than by Ligorio's hand. As for the old 
man, nothing in his Socratic face is reminiscent of Ligorio, neither the treat- 
ment of his hair and thinned-out beard, nor that of his facial features. As for 
the young man, the features that indicate the shadows of the “drapery by a 
system of coarse, regularly spaced vertical hatching”, are totally unfamiliar to 
Ligorio. Nevertheless, it is once again on this characteristic that Gere attributes 
to Ligorio the tenth drawing, which depicts a group of Roman lictors (Pl. 9), in- 
cluding bearded old men that Gere also compares to those of the Salome fres- 
co. Yet, here, again, the strong contact of the feet of the figures with the ground, 
the way of drawing the shadows with very fine and dense hatchings, especially 
on the cloak of the old man on right in the foreground, the thinned-out hair 
and facial features, and the knees that have no outline of muscles preclude this 
drawing being by Ligorio. Moreover, Gere sees in the profile of the lictor with 
a helmet (Pl. 9) a resemblance to “Haegle” (Fig. 12.3) that he considers “identi- 
cal, alike in construction and psychology"; yet, the helmeted character seems 
to listen carefully to the old man brandishing a kind of sword in front of him, 
while in the *Haegle" drawing both of the figures that face each other have 
totally blank expressions, as if they were lost in the distance. 

The nth drawing is a group of figures that Gere first attributed to Zuccaro 
(Pl. 10), and then to Ligorio, seeing in it the influence of Zuccaro on the young 
Ligorio. In fact, Gere moves this drawing closer to Zuccaro's study of "Camillus 
and the Roman matrons"?? a preparatory drawing for his fresco in the Palazzo 
Mattei. This resemblance between the two artists would also explain, accord- 
ing to Gere, the presence of two figures on the back of a sheet by Zuccaro men- 
tioned above (Uffizi 6397F); two figures that are also present on a drawing that 


19 See, for example, the birth of the Baptist (Libro dei disegni, fol. nv) or the birth of 
Hippolytus (Pierpont Morgan Library Inv. 2006.22, fol. ur), both represented by Caterina 
Volpi, Il libro dei disegni di Pirro Ligorio: all'Archivio di Stato di Torino (Rome: 1994), pp. 64- 
65. On the other hand, we find naked breasts but in mythological figures, like the Venus of 
the Libro dei disegni, fol. 16 (see Volpi, p. 71). 

20 Gere, Taddeo Zuccaro, PI. 3. 
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he gives as being by Ligorio (Pl.21). However, Gere recognizes that the drawing 
(Pl. 10) is executed “with a greater hesitancy and crudity than any of the oth- 
ers so far discussed" Yet, it is exactly these details that allow us to exclude the 
drawing from the Ligorian corpus. We can also point to the way of drawing 
the facial features, of tying the delicately shaped clothes, so different from the 
heavy drapery “a l'antique" of Ligorio's characters. The wavy hair of the woman 
on the right, compressed by a wide headband, the thinning hair of the young 
man with delicate features seated in the foreground, the way of capturing the 
light by white highlighting, the extreme pointiness of the feet of both the char- 
acters mentioned above, as well as their delicate and well-balanced posture, 
are all alien to Ligorio's manner. Trying to find in this drawing (Pl. 10) possi- 
ble elements that correspond to Ligorio's style, Gere focuses his attention on 
the hands, *with their awkward floppy, seemingly almost dislocated, gestures 
(...) limp and formless, unduly large in proportion to the figure, with flabby 
pointed fingers and clumsily articulated wrists"?! Yet, while that description 
corresponds, for example, to Theseus's ill-proportioned hands with their point- 
ed fingers in the drawing of the "Life of Hippolytus" that clearly belongs to 
Ligorio's mature style (Fig. 12.1),22 in contrast, the hands in the uth drawing (PI. 
10) are well proportioned and delicately attached to the wrist, for example in 
the figure of the man in the foreground. 

Despite the inscription that attributes the 12th drawing to Ligorio (Pl. 11),23 
it remained for a long time among Polidoro's drawings; and here, again, it is by 
the method of “ricochet” and the supposed resemblance to Ligorio's character- 
istic hands that Gere adds it to the Ligorian corpus of drawings. In reality, there 
is no similarity between the well-proportioned hands drawn with fingernails 
and Ligorio's figures. What is also completely unlike Ligorio in this drawing is 
the use of white highlights to illuminate the faces and underline the muscles; 
besides, the dramatic faces of the figures traced with extremely delicate lines, 
their thinned-out beards, and the adherence of the feet to the ground recall 
Polidoro's characters in the "Meeting of Janus and Saturnus”.24 

Referring again to the only criterion of the purportedly deformed hands, 
Gere attributes to Ligorio the 13th drawing, which represents a composition 
of women and children (Pl. 12), now in Copenhagen and thus far considered 
as being by Giulio Romano.?5 Yet, here again, the hands are well proportioned 


21 Gere, “Some Early Drawings,” p. 243. 

22 NewYork, Pierpont and Morgan Library and Museum, Inv. 2006.22, fol nr. 

23 The Continence of Scipio (?): Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Kupferstichkabinett, Inv. 17226. 
24 Detached fresco, Hertz Collection, Palazzo Zuccari, Rome. 

25 Gere, “Some Early Drawings,” p. 244. 
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and the fingers carefully drawn, as are the hair and the facial features; the 
folds of the clothes are almost completely created by highlighting with white 
chalk—alien to Ligorio's style—and the dramatic character of the figures again 
recalls Polidoro, as Ursula Verena Fisher Pace also has noticed:?6 in particular, 
the young kneeling man in front of the woman seated on the right is simi- 
lar to the kneeling figure of Magdalena in the center of the "Noli me tangere" 
fresco, whereas the Christ has the same position as the woman on the extreme 
left (Pl. 12), that is strongly arched, with the arms outstretched. This figure can 
also be compared to the woman carrying a child in one of Polidoro's draw- 
ings in the Louvre (inv. 6094r), with the same strongly arched position of the 
chest and the same shape of the right foot. She is likewise very similar to the 
woman who stretches out her arms to an "Eros" on a Polidoro's sheet in Vienna, 
where the unfinished hands are particularly large.2” As in many other unfin- 
ished figures by Polidoro—for example, in the female with large, unfinished 
hands and pointed fingers in a drawing now in a private collection (France),28 
which is very similar to one in New York (PI. 15) first attributed to Sebastiano 
del Piombo and then to Ligorio—here, again, the only criterion for attribu- 
tion was the large, unfinished hands. These three examples clearly show, in my 
opinion, that this manner of executing the hands is not only a characteristic of 
Ligorio but can also correspond to a certain stage in the production of a draw- 
ing, namely, the sketching. Finally, the Copenhagen drawing (Pl. 12) expresses 
exactly the same pathos in the figures, emphasized by the contrast of the land- 
scape in the background, as in the Louvre drawing of the "Sacrifice at Mount 
Carmel" attributed to Polidoro (inv. 9916r).29 

The hypothesis that some of the Ligorio's drawings now in Gere's corpus 
may be attributed to Polidoro is strengthened by Fisher Pace's analysis, al- 
though she does not go so far as to call Gere's attribution into question. She 
links a Copenhagen drawing attributed to Ligorio, titled "Three Nymphs 
in a Grove Spied upon by Three Satyrs’, with two drawings by Polidoro: the 
“Lamentations” in the Museum of Fine Arts in San Francisco, also drawn in 
red chalk, and some studies kept in the Uffizi.?? the "Three nymphs" drawing 
was first attributed to Giulio Romano and then to Rosso. Indeed, nothing, in 
my opinion, links this drawing to Ligorio, neither the dramatic character of the 


26 Ursula Verena Fisher Pace, Roman Drawings before 1800 (Copenhagen: 2008), cat. n. 11. 

27 Lanfranco Ravelli, Polidoro da Caravaggio (Bergamo: 1978), n. 146. 

28 See Pierluigi Leone De Castris, Polidoro da Caravaggio. L'opera completa (Naples: 2001), 
p. 233, n. 49 (Cat. D 112). 

29 Ravelli, Polidoro, n. 88. 

30 Florence, Galleria degli Uffizi, no. 6482F, and no. 6471F. 
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figures in the forefront, covered by a cloak without folds—something never 


seen in Ligorio’s drawings—nor the lightness of the satyrs in the background. 


The hands are again the reason invoked by Gere to attribute the 14th draw- 


ing to Ligorio (Pl. 13). Yet, the hands of the Windsor drawing are finely drawn 


and accented with white color, and the feet, with the toes precisely drawn, 


contact the ground solidly. The woman seated on the extreme right has the 


same enhanced rendering of muscles as the woman seen from behind in the 


Stockholm drawing (Pl. 10), while her hair and drapery are too finely drawn 


to be by Ligorio. The dramatic strength of the movement of the woman who 


throws herself on her knees recalls the figures of shepherds in the studies of 


the worship of the shepherds attributed to Polidoro.?! Inevitably, the drawing 


on the reverse of the Windsor drawing, which probably represents an apos- 


tle (Pl. 14), is attributed to Ligorio, while nothing stylistically connects it to 


him, neither the right hand realized with great mastery nor the well-balanced 


contortion of the body. In spite of these stylistic differences, the mere pres- 


ence of the inscription “PIRR” in a corner, which, according to Popham, goes 


back to the seventeenth century, constitutes for him and for Gere an element 


sufficient to catalogue the sheet among Ligorio's drawings. This false attribu- 


tion misleads Gere in considering as Ligorian another monumental figure al- 


ready mentioned above: that of the Sibyl in the Metropolitan Museum (PI. 15). 


Initially, Pouncey, followed by Bean, attributed the drawing to Sebastiano del 


Piombo; after the reservations expressed by Michael Hirst, however, Pouncey 


eventually accepted the attribution to Ligorio.?? Gere describes the style of the 


Metropolitan drawing as *a combination of Raphaelesque-Polidoresque style 


and technique with a Venetian-seeming—Giorgionesque-Palmesque—ampli- 


tude of form”. He says the “monstrous hands, clumsily attached to the arms by 


grotesque malformed wrists, show this characteristic mannerism exaggerated 


to the point of actual deformity”. Actually, what Gere believes to be deformed 


wrists are, in reality, the folds of the sleeve of the garment of the woman’s 


clothes (Pl. 15). He continues: 


31 
32 
33 


There are the same inexpressive—almost, it might seem, traced— 
outlines and the same fundamentally uncertain grasp of form that we 
saw in the ex-Wrangham and Christ Church drawings and in the figure 
study on the verso of the Windsor sheet;?? while the woman seated on 


Leone De Castris, Polidoro da Caravaggio, p. 250. n. 284. 
Gere, "Some Early Drawings,’ p. 249 n. 25. 
Gere, "Some Early Drawings,’ Pl. 6a, Pl. 4 and Pl. 14; the recto is on PI. 13. 
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the extreme right of the recto of the Windsor sheet has the same over-full, 
debased classical profile, and exactly the same shade of facial expression. 


This remark is surprising, at least insofar as the techniques used in the two 
drawings are completely different: the Metropolitan's Sibyl was drawn in red 
chalk, while the woman on the recto of the Windsor sheet was traced with 
pen and ink and grey wash over black chalk on a brown prepared surface. 
Apart from the fact that the left hand (PI. 13) is drawn with a care unfamiliar 
to Ligorio, the facial features, the hairstyle, the way the clothes are drawn, and 
the figures in the background rule out the possibility that the drawing is by 
Ligorio. However, as already said, we also note a strong resemblance between 
the Metropolitan Sibyl and the female figure of the “Holy Family and the Young 
Baptist" by Polidoro kept in a private collection.34 

For Gere, the following drawings are linked with Ligorio's activity as a 
painter of facades, which he practiced in the first years of his Roman period 
(c.1534—-1545);°° for this reason, and in spite of the inscription “disegno del al- 
bano Boloniese" at the bottom of the sheet, Pouncey attributed the drawing 
of a drunk Silenus to Ligorio (Pl. 16a). Yet, the firmness of the line in tracing 
the limbs, in particular the arms of the figure on the extreme right, does not 
belong to Ligorio's style. In addition, the left hand of Silenus and that of the 
girl who touchs his chest are not clumsily attached to the wrists, as in Ligorio's 
drawings. According to Gere, the composition of the figures is similar to that 
of a drawing in Vienna representing a "birth scene" (Pl. 16b), which I rather 
find very close to the drawing in Stockholm (Pl. 10), and that was tradition- 
nally ascribed to Polidoro before Konrad Oberhuber attributed it to Ligorio. 
However, the hands in the Vienna drawing are carefully drawn, while the fine 
attachments of the wrist, the way of drawing the hair, and the use of white 
highlights for the light are all elements unknown in Ligorio's graphic produc- 
tion. Likewise, the continuous drawing of the outlines, whether of the arm or 
the body of the newborn child in the "birth scene" (Pl. 16b), similar to that of 
the child in the Stockholm drawing (Pl. 10), is a detail that excludes this draw- 
ing from Ligorio's corpus. The presence of the inverted letter A, which we find 
in other drawings attributed to Ligorio, remains at the moment a mystery. We 
also find the inverted letter A in a drawing preserved in Venice (Accademia, 
no. 8o: “The Holy Family with S. Elizabeth and the Young John the Baptist;), 


34 See Leone De Castris, Polidoro da Caravaggio, p. 233, n. 49 (Cat. D 112). 
35 See Tosini’s article in this volume. 
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traditionally attributed to Maturino and then to Ligorio by Pouncey;?9 and also 
in a drawing in the Louvre under Ligorio's name (inv. 9687r.). 

The next drawing, like the previous two, was described by Gere as a project 
by Ligorio for a facade. It represents a "Sacrifice to Ceres" (Pl. 17a) and was 
traditionally attributed to Polidoro (*di mano di Polidoro da lo anticho"). For 
Pouncey, it illustrates the beginnings of the specifically Ligorian style that he 
detects in “his characteristic facial type, in embryonic form, in the profile of the 
diminutive acolyte in the left foreground"; he also finds the same style in the 
following drawing in Los Angeles (Pl. 17b), inspired by the frieze of the naval 
battle that Polidoro painted on the facade of the Palazzo Gaddi. Yet, the fea- 
tures of Ceres, which express a kind of sweetness unknown in Ligorio's inex- 
pressive characters, are realized with delicacy, and her hands, as well as those 
of the male figure on the left who points toward her, are harmoniously con- 
nected with the wrists. In passing, Gere notes in the figure of Ceres a perfect 
articulation of the hands with the wrists that troubles him; if we add the use of 
highlighting to render the light, which we also find in the Los Angeles drawing 
(Pl. 17b), we can hardly include this drawing in Ligorio's catalogue. In this last 
drawing (Pl. 17b), particularly in the profiles of the rowers, Gere notes undeni- 
able characteristics of Ligorio's style that I do not see: however, I see hands 
drawn with delicacy and precision and, on the swimming male figures, long 
and smooth hair that is never seen in Ligorio's drawings. 

The two last drawings that Gere connects with the theme of facades repre- 
sent, respectively, a Victory (Pl. 18a and Fig. 12.5) and a trophy with two barbar- 
ians (Pl. 18b and Fig. 12.6); the latter was attributed to Polidoro when it was in 
the Mayor Collection. Gere does not describe the characteristics that include 
them in Ligorio's corpus, perhaps because they are too obvious. In fact, first 
we note an undeniable similarity between the profiles of the two women: the 
wide eye, the prominent nose, the round chin, and the round neck that are also 
similar to the drawing of "Haegle" (Fig. 12.3); the calf and the left knee of the 
Victory that are identical to those of the male barbarian (Fig. 12.6), as well as 
the tracing of the thigh by discontinuous lines. In both cases, the hands and the 
feet are scarcely sketched, or else they are hidden behind the back of the male 
prisoner or the cheek of the female prisoner (Fig. 12.6) or behind the shield of 
the Victory, just as in the drawing of Hippolytus's life representing Hippolyta;?? 
the hair and the beard of the barbarian are curled according to Ligorio's style; 
and the shadows are suggested by hatchings that sometimes cross each other, 
as in the drawing of *Haegle" already mentioned (Fig. 12.3). The presence of a 


36 Simonetta Prosperi, Disegni romani, toscani e napoletani (Milan: 1989), p. 60, n. 37, ill. p. 61. 
37 The drawing is New York, Pierpont Morgan Library and Museum, Inv. 2006.22, fol. 4r. 
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FIGURE 12.5 


VAGENHEIM 





Pirro Ligorio, Trophy with Victory or Fame, pen and ink, 
190 x 110 mm, Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Kupferstichkabinett, 
Inv. 25151 


© STAATLICHE MUSEEN, KUPFERSTICHKABINETT 
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FIGURE 12.6 Pirro Ligorio, Trophy with a Barbarian Captive and a Mourning Woman, pen 
and brown ink, 217 x 63 mm, New York, Pierpont Morgan Library and Museum, 
Inv. 1977.60 
© PIERPONT MORGAN LIBRARY AND MUSEUM 
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cartouche underneath both of the drawings may indicate, according to David 
Coffin, that they had to appear under the windows of a facade. They also could 
be preparatory drawings for the decoration of ephemeral structures, like tri- 
umphal arches, particularly if we remember that Ligorio was in charge of the 
iconographic program of the arches erected for Henri 111’s entry into Ferrara 
in 1574. 

Taking for granted Ligorio's debt to Polidoro for "the spatial and compo- 
sitional conventions of the antique relief", Gere, after a hesitation shared by 
Pouncey between Ligorio and Girolamo da Carpi, and despite former attribu- 
tions to Giulio Romano and Polidoro da Caravaggio ("estudio fato da Giulio 
Romano" and “Polidoro Caldari da Carav. G.”), attributes to Ligorio both draw- 
ings of Trajan's Victory in the British Museum (pls. 19-20). Gere and Pouncey 
eventually saw the style of Ligorio in the "floppy hands of the barbarian to the 
right of centre (...) [that] are particularly characteristic" and in "the particu- 
lar articulation of his hand"; however, they notice that these two drawings are 
*more freely and pictorially treated and less pedantic than the strictly archaeo- 
logical ones in the Naples Codex and elsewhere". The reason is that "they may 
have been made as exercises, with facade paintings in mind"? Yet, if the hands 
of the barbarian wounded by an arrow in his back look like unfinished Ligorian 
hands (Pl. 20), those of the other barbarian, especially his open left hand, are 
carefully drawn. The latter's dramatic gesture, as well as the movement of his 
cloak, exclude an attribution to Ligorio; rather, they call to mind the herdsmen 
in Polidoro's “Worship of the Shepherds”. Additionally, the leg of the soldier on 
the left, drawn in one stroke, the delicately modelled knee, and the fine facial 
features, in particular those of the character on the right pulled by the hair, are 
all alien to Ligorio's style. The way of drawing the mouth, by a vertical line, and 
the long smooth hair, as we can see in particular on the wounded barbarian 
lying on the left (Pl. 19), indicates the hand of another artist, one like Girolamo 
da Carpi. 

The following drawings are considered as Ligorian by Gere, even if he ad- 
mits that they do "not fit satisfactorily into any particular category". The first is 
the drawing of "Minerva Presenting Chains to a Number of Kneeling Old Men" 
(Pl. 212) —from which some details had been drawn by Zuccaro—and consid- 
ered by Antal to be by Ligorio. But here, again, the following elements—the 
sharpness of the facial features, the manner of drawing the mouth, the dra- 
matic faces of the three old men on the left, the delicate and well-proportioned 
bodies of the women, the rendering of the light on the faces and on the clothes 
by accenting with white—are all details inconsistent with Ligorio's style; only 


38 Gere, “Some Early Drawings,” p. 245. 
- 978-90-04-38563-4 
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the right hand of the kneeling old man could remind us of Ligorio, but this 
single detail is of no weight next to the many cited above that exclude Ligorio’s 
paternity. Also, the next drawing of the “Holy Family in a Landscape" (Pl. 22a) 
in Chatsworth is traditionally assigned to Ligorio, and that is sufficient for Gere 
to not question the attribution. Yet, this drawing is different from the other 
Ligorian drawings,?? first in its use of prepared paper and white highlight; ad- 
ditionally, the feet of the young man reclining in the foreground are delicately 
drawn, and the fine features of the serious face of the woman and her trian- 
gular veil are unknown to Ligorio's classical repertory of “a l'antique" clothes. 
Besides, the way of drawing the hair of both men, and the “Polidoresque” land- 
scape are details sufficient to, once again, exclude Ligorio's paternity. On the 
other hand, Gere rightly attributes to Ligorio a drawing in Christ Church under 
the name of Alessandro Algardi; it represents “a rough pen and ink sketch of a 
kneeling man holding a bow and a viol da gamba, who looks towards a glory 
of angels" (Pl. 22b and Fig. 12.8). We recognize in the old man the big eyes in 
the shape of a triangle, the prominent nose, the very curly hair and beard, and 
his badly proportioned body; also, his hands and feet are sketched with large 
strokes, the hands are clumsily attached to the wrists, the fingers of both hands 
are scarcely outlined, and the neck is pushed into the shoulders. 

Concerning the 28th drawing of the catalogue, described as "Christ 
Disputing in the Temple" (Pl. 23), Gere accepts Pouncey's ascription to Ligorio 
and sees Battista Franco's influence in the Michelangelesque female figure in 
the foreground (who could be a Sibyl); he also sees Polidoro's influence in the 
group of kneeling women on the right, seen from the back. In reality, nothing 
in the style of this drawing allows us to connect it with Ligorio except for some 
large hands on the male figures seated on the steps on the left; additionnally, 
the use of black chalk highlighted with white, the sweetness expressed in the 
delicately drawn female faces, the way of veiling the head of the pseudo-Sybil, 
the arm drawn with a continuous line, and the pointed fingers executed with 
care are completely unlike our artist. 

Finally, the last drawing of the corpus, "The Baptist Taking Leave of his 
Parents" (Pl. 24), traditionally attributed to Peruzzi, was assigned to Ligorio first 
by Popham. Gere makes a connection between the subject of the drawing and 
the iconographic program of the church of San Giovanni Decollato, also try- 
ing to locate the place that the scene would have occupied on the walls of the 
Oratorio. Here, again, the technique of highlighting with white; the delicacy 


39 Only the drawings preserved in his volumes on “Roman antiquities” are on blue prepared 
paper. See Erna Mandowsky and Charles Mitchell, Pirro Ligorio’s Roman antiquities: the 
drawings in MS XIII. B. 7 in the National Library in Naples (London: 1963). 
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of the facial features; the dramatic movement of the Baptist embracing his 
mother and her particular triangular veil, similar to that of the Virgin in the 
Chatsworth drawing (Pl. 22a), the hair of Saint Joseph, with large ringlets and 
his long, slender beard, the delicate way of making the draperies fall, particu- 
larly on the slender, graceful female silhouette and the way of drawing ruins in 
the landscape: everything points away from Ligorio but calls to mind Polidoro. 

In a postscript to his article, Gere adds two Louvre drawings that he assigns 
to Ligorio's “early period”. The first sheet represents “The Virgin and Child and 
St. Jerome with Angels, Holding the Instruments of the Passion" (Fig. 12.7 and 
Fig. 3 in Gere) and was already correctly attributed to the Neapolitan artist by 
Giorgio Vasari in his "Libro di disegni" (“Pirro Ligorio pitt(ore) e arc(hitetto) 
Napoletano"). The head of Saint Jerome (Fig. 12.7) looks like that of King David 
(Pl. 22b and Fig. 12.8), but brought to completion; the Virgin has, exceptionally, 
more delicate features than in Ligorio's typical female figures; both characters 
wear heavy draperies "à l'antique"; and the plump body of the little Jesus is 
drawn using small successive lines, with small stump-like hands and curled 
hair. The lion, with a face almost human, is a kind of signature of Ligorio; it 
also appears in the drawing of St. Jerome (Fig. 12.4) and in some drawings of his 
Libro dei disegni (Tables x—1-xv1).^? The second drawing, of prisoners kneel- 
ing before an enthroned king (Fig. 4 in Gere), is also attributed to Ligorio by 
Vasari in his "Libro dei disegni" but in this case, there is nothing that allows us 
to link it to Ligorio —not the way of drawing the king's arm, with a continuous 
line; not his left hand holding the scepter, carefully drawn and harmoniously 
connected to the wrist; and not the fine facial features, in particular the tracing 
of the nose and the mouth and the wild expression of the eyes. 

In conclusion, from a total of 31 drawings published by Gere, only 5 sheets 
can be undoubtedly attributed to Ligorio. This result is based on a method dif- 
ferent from that of Gere. In fact, Gere noticed that five sheets belonging to a 
group of “Polidoresque” drawings had been attributed to Ligorio, in particular 
by Pouncey, Popham, and Jaffé; he thus considered it a sufficient reason to at- 
tribute the other drawings of the same group to the Neapolitan artist. Then, 
after having carefully described, in the introduction of his article, all the char- 
acteristics of Ligorio's style, which he knew very well, Gere limited himself 
on only one criterion, that of the deformed hands with unfinished fingers, to 
attribute to Ligorio the other drawings of the group, previously anonymous 
or named after other artists. The resemblance of these drawings to those of 
Polidoro confirmed for Gere the idea that the whole corpus belonged to the 


40 See Volpi, Il libro dei disegni. 
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FIGURE 12.7 








Pirro Ligorio, The Virgin and Child and St. Jerome, with Angels Holding the 
Instruments of the Passion, pen, ink and wash, heightened with white, 
390 x 257 mm, Paris, Louvre, Inv. 9682 

© RMN-GRAND PALAIS (MUSEE DU LOUVRE) 
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FIGURE 12.8 Pirro Ligorio, King David with viola da gamba, pen and brown ink, 
350 x 266 mm, Oxford, Christ Church, Inv. 0557 
© GOVERNING BODY OF CHRIST CHURCH, UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 
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first Roman period of Ligorio, when he would have been influenced by the 
Lombard artist, particularly as a painter of facades with classical themes. 

Reexamining for the first time the entire group of Ligorio’s drawings put 
together by Gere, I have followed the method that he had implicitly recom- 
mended one should follow, when at the beginning of his article he thoroughly 
described the characteristics of Ligorio’s style. By considering not only one but 
all of Ligorio’s characteristics, I thus have identified 5 drawings of the total of 31 
as having certainly been executed by Ligorio. From now on, they will serve as a 
benchmark, together with the drawings of the “Life of Hippolytus’, for identify- 
ing Ligorio’s drawings in the checklist of more than 300 drawings compiled by 
David Coffin and published posthumously in the appendix of his monograph 
on Ligorio.#! 


41 Coffin, “Pirro Ligorio" I am preparing the catalogue raisonné of Ligorio's drawings de- 
scribed in this checklist pp. 151-181. 
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CHAPTER 13 


“Pirro Ligorio Neapolitan Painter,” 1534-1549 
(With a New Addition on His Late Activity 
as an Architect) 


Patrizia Tosini 


1 The Arrival in Rome of Paul 111: The Farnese Circle, the Painted 
Facades and a Painter “per sottrazione” 


Fate has not been kind to the painted works of Pirro Ligorio: all those attest- 
ed by sources or archival documents seem to have vanished into thin air. The 
only remaining testimony on which we can anchor our understanding of this 
“extravagant” Neapolitan artist, and a rather problematic one at that, seems 
to be the fresco of the Dance of Salome, on the eastern wall of the oratory of 
San Giovanni Decollato in Rome (Fig. 13.1).! On the other hand, his activity as 
a painter during his first period in Rome is well documented, and the infor- 
mation must somehow be taken into account if one wishes to grasp, albeit 
indirectly, the genesis, inspiration, and visual interactions of the artist. Let us 
try, then, first of all to recompose the disiecta membra of his initial pictorial 
production by surveying the information that can be gathered from literary 
and archival sources in chronological order. 

Pirro (if we can take his word for it) had already arrived in Rome from 
Naples in 1534, at the beginning of the pontificate of Paul 111 Farnese (1534- 
1549) and of that Renovatio Urbis launched by the new pope after the Sack 


1 For the present essay I have greatly benefited from conversations with Fernando Bilancia, 
Marco Simone Bolzoni, Michela Corso, Mauro Vincenzo Fontana, Fernando Loffredo, and 
Enrico Parlato, as well as the help of Adriana Capriotti, Manuela Mari, Gonzalo Redín 
Michaus, Steven F. Ostrow, and Emilia Talamo, whom I thank. I am also grateful to Ginette 
Vagenheim and Fernando Loffredo, for having included me among the authors of the pres- 
ent volume, and to Marcello Fagiolo and Maria Luisa Madonna for their generous help with 
the publication. The essay has been translated by Gabriele Poole. On Ligorio as a painter 
there has still been no detailed study, aside from the pages dedicated to him by A. Schreurs, 
Antikenbild und Kunstanschauungen des neapolitanischen Malers, Architekten, und Antiquars 
Pirro Ligorio (1513-1583) (Cologne: 2000), in particular pp. 212-216, and the now classic 
D.R. Coffin, Pirro Ligorio: The Renaissance Artist, Architect, and Antiquarian (University 
Park: 2004), pp. 7-11. In general, on the biography of Ligorio see the excellent entry by 
A. Schreurs-Morét in Allgemeines Künstlerlexikon vol. 84 (Berlin: 2015), pp. 435-437. 
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FIGURE 13.1 Pirro Ligorio, Dance of Salome, Rome, Oratory of San Giovanni Decollato, c. 1544 
© FOTOTECA FONDAZIONE FEDERICO ZERI 


of Rome, which was to produce a great number of emblematic masterpieces 
of mid-16th-century art in Rome.? However, Ligorio's first documented ap- 
pearance on the Roman stage dates to 1538, when he was listed among the 
members of the Compagnia dei Pittori di San Luca, participating in the assem- 
blies (congregazioni) of 1548 and 1549, always mentioned as “Pirro Neapolitan 
painter"? Only four years later, in mid-August 1542, Ligorio completed his first 
work, of which we have reliable documentation and on which the sources 
seem to agree: the lost grotesque decorations of the loggia above the main por- 
tal of the palace of the archbishop of Benevento, Francesco della Rovere, in via 
Lata (16th-century nucleus of the block on the via del Corso, on which palazzo 
Aldobrandini, later Doria Pamphilj, was expanded).^ 


2 OnLigorio's arrival in Rome see Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, p. 6. 

3 LSalvagni, Da Universitas ad Academia. La corporazione dei pittori nella chiesa di San Luca a 
Roma (Rome: 2012), pp. 111, 273, 352, 461. 

4 The document, entirely transcribed here in the Appendix, no. 1, is already mentioned 
in R. Lanciani, “Ricordi inediti di artisti del secolo XVI," Ausonia 1 (1906) [1907], 96-102. 
E.D. Valente, "Nuovi documenti per l'oratorio di San Giovanni Decollato a Roma (Jacopino 
del Conte, Francesco Salviati, Battista Franco, Pirro Ligorio), Bollettino darte 98 (2013) [2014], 
19-20: 51-72, 59, incorrectly indicates the date as 1543. On the 16th-century nucleus of palaz- 
zo Doria Pamphilj, previously della Rovere, see F. Cappelletti, “Le origini cinquecentesche. 
Dal palazzo Fazio Santoro al palazzo Aldobrandini al Corso,” in Palazzo Doria Pamphilj e le 
sue collezioni, ed. A.G. De Marchi (Florence: 2008), pp. 17-31. The essay, however, does not 
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Ligorio’s only surviving work, the fresco Dance of Salome for the oratory of 
San Giovanni Decollato, was probably painted in 1544.5 In May 1546, Ligorio 
was commissioned by the confraternity of Santa Maria in Rieti to paint a pro- 
cessional gonfalon;$ in the same year, he also painted the chiaroscuro deco- 
ration of the prospect of the house of the antiquarian Antonio Conteschi 
(“Antonietto delle Medaglie”) at the feet of San Silvestro al Quirinale.” In 1548 
(16 December) Ligorio's membership was sponsored at the Compagnia di San 
Giuseppe di Terrasanta of the Pantheon, a few months after that of Francesco 
Salviati (14 October);? for both artists the sponsor seems to have been a certain 


mention the residence of the bishop of Benevento, Francesco della Rovere, but only that of 
Cardinal Giulio (b. 1535). Francesco was a nephew of Julius 11. After having been bishop of 
Malta and Camerino, he was nominated archbishop of Benevento in 1530, replacing Cardinal 
Alessandro Farnese, the future Pope Paul 111 (P. Sarnelli, Memorie cronologiche de’ vescovi ed 
arcivescovi della S. Chiesa di Benevento [Naples: 1691], p. 144). 

5 RE.Keller Das Oratorium von San Giovanni Decollato in Rom (Rome: 1976), dates the fresco 
in San Giovanni Decollato to 1544, citing a document that states that on 4 December of that 
year a scaffolding for painting was removed; Valente “Nuovi documenti,’ to whom we refer 
the reader for a bibliographical overview of the question, agrees with him. 

6 Thecontract for the gonfalon of Rieti has been published by A. Sacchetti Sassetti ("Un gonfa- 
lone di Pirro Ligorio a Rieti," L'arte (1916), 311-315). However, the work attributed by Sacchetti 
Sassetti to Ligorio was actually produced two centuries later. 

7 R.Lanciani, "Il Codice barberiniano XXX, 89 contenente frammenti di una descrizione di 
Roma del secolo XVI," Archivio della Società Romana di Storia Patria (1883), 223-240, 445- 
496:226. The house is identified with “a house painted but not in colors in front of the Arcioni 
at the beginning of the slope of S. Silvestro on the right-hand side, in the corner of the road 
that turns towards Magnanapoli, and in the facade in calcina this inscription: 'Antonius an- 
tiquarius, pub. utilitatis potiusque sui rationem habens eximiorum artificum opera, quae 
nimia vetustate exesa, aedificiorumque ruina sepulta, ac variis urbis calamitatibus confracta 
et disiecta pene interierant, ingenti labore effossis et collectis, ad superiorum temporum glo- 
riam, nostrorumque posterorumque admirationem et imitationem instaurandis, pro rerum 
maximarum augustia fecit, anno Xti nati 1546". See also R. Lanciani, Storia degli scavi di Roma 
(Rome: 1990), 3:277. The identification of “Antonio Antiquario" in Conteschi was proposed by 
Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, p. 7. 

8 J.A.F. Orbaan, “Virtuosi al Pantheon. Archivalische Beiträge zur Römischen Kunstgeschichte," 
Repertorium für Kunstwissenschaft 37 (1915), 17-52, 24-25; V. Tiberia, La compagnia di San 
Giuseppe di Terrasanta nel XVI secolo (Galatina: 2000), pp. 93, 95. See Rome, Archivio dei 
Virtuosi al Pantheon, Libro delle Congregazioni, 1543-1587, fol. 20v: “A dì XVI di detto 
[dicembre][...] Tertio: Fu vinto (?) per esser de nostri confratri mastro Francesco Salviati 
pictor proposto altra volta da mastro Lorenzo miniator nostro camerlengo et proposto dal 
medesimo mastro Pirrho Napoletano pittore qual nella prossima congregazione andassi a 
partito se doveva esser de nostri confratre.” ("On the XVI day of the said [December]... Tertio: 
Was won (?) to be of our brethren master Francesco Salviati painter proposed another time 
by master Lorenzo miniaturist our camerlengo and proposed by the same master if Pirrho 
Neapolitan painter in our next congregazione it would please that he be our brother”). I wish 
to thank Michela Corso for having verified and transcribed the present document. 
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“Lorenzo miniatore’, whose identity remains uncertain but may coincide with 
that of Lorenzo de Rozolis, an illuminator probably belonging to the entourage 
of Cardinal Alessandro Farnese the younger, the “Gran Cardinale’, grandson of 
Pope Paul 111.9 In any case, we have no further confirmation that Ligorio was 
indeed accepted among the Virtuosi of the Pantheon, given that his name is 
not listed in the following assemblies. Nevertheless, it is evident that at this 
time Ligorio was supported by the circle of artists tied to Cardinal Alessandro 
Farnese, who were the nucleus of the Societas of the Pantheon, with whom 
Ligorio had already been on familiar terms for many years, as we shall see. 

Of great interest—also in the light of the absence of any 16th-century 
biography—is the Vita written by Giovanni Baglione, who lists among Ligorio’s 
works, with a certain meticulous precision, a great number of facades painted 
in “chiaroscuro” or “in a false metal yellow"? “the facade facing the Convertite 
del Corso now covered by the building of the Signori Theodoli”! the one “in 


9 "Lorenzo miniaturist’, resident in Montegiordano, had entered the Compagnia in 1547 
(Orbaan, "Virtuosi al Pantheon,” p. 24; Tiberia, La compagnia, p. 84) and was indicated 
as its Camerlengo in 1548. With the above information it is not easy to identify this art- 
ist: among the members of the Compagnia dei Pittori di San Luca there is a mention 
of a "Lorenzo miniaturist" who paid membership dues in 1534 and 1536 (Salvagni, Da 
Universitas ad Academia, p. 436). One Lorenzo de Rozolis miniaturist (elsewhere tran- 
scribed as "Tozzoli") stipulated in 1570 a partnership with Girolamo Muziano and the 
goldsmith Antonio Gentili from Faenza to engrave the copper plates of the Trajan col- 
umn, printed by Bonifacio Breggio (B. Bastianetto, "Una società mista per le incisioni 
della Colonna Traiana,” in Il mercato delle stampe a Rome, ed. G. Sapori [San Casciano: 
2008], pp. 21-37; Patrizia Tosini, Girolamo Muziano, 153-1592: dalla Maniera alla Natura 
[Rome: 2008], pp. 200, 525). The connection with Antonio Gentili, Farnesian artist above 
allothers, may support this identification, given the ties of the Virtuosi del Pantheon with 
the Farnese circle; on this subject, see M. Corso, “In virtù dell’antico. La Compagnia dei 
Virtuosi del Pantheon nel Cinquecento,” in Intrecci Virtuosi. Letterati, artisti e accademie 
tra Cinque e Seicento, eds. C. Chiummo, A. Geremicca, and P. Tosini (Cassino-Rome: 2015, 
Rome: 2017, pp. 111-124). 

10 G. Baglione, Le vite de’ pittori, scultori et architetti (Rome: 1642), pp. 9-10. On this topic 
a helpful resource is still the exhibition catalogue Le case romane con facciate graffite e 
dipinte, ed. C. Pericoli Ridolfini (Rome: 1960). Important observations on the fashion of 
painted facades in the Renaissance Rome are also found in M. Fagiolo, “Introduzione alle 
facciate dipinte a Rome: tra cultura antiquaria, effimero e scenografia,” in Dal giardino 
al museo. Polidoro da Caravaggio nel Casino del Bufalo. Studi e restauro, eds. I. Colucci, 
P. Masini, and P. Miracola (Rome: 2013), pp. 79-91 (with previous bibliography). 

11 Baglione, Le vite, pp. 9-10: “la facciata incontro alle Convertite del Corso hora per la fab- 
brica dei Signori Theodoli ricoperta.’ The monastery of the Convertite was a church of 
Augustinian nuns, dedicated to Mary Magdalene, suppressed at the end of the 19th cen- 
tury. The entire area was renovated after the unification of Italy to expand the block of 
the palace of the Parliament where the ancient palazzo Theodoli was located. Mancini, 
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Campo Marzo ... which is on the corner past the palace where cardinal Pallotta 
lives, on the left going towards piazza San Lorenzo in Lucina, where one can 
see Trophies, histories and freezes of the Roman magnificence’? “another at 
the foot of the uphill street of S. Silvestro di Monte Cavallo, in front of the 
residence of the signori della Molara, where there are figures and friezes in 
yellow and in chiaroscuro" (this coincides with the above-mentioned decora- 
tion of Casa Conteschi),? “another facing the Palazzo Vecchio of the signori 
Gaetani all'Orso, in the alley that goes to piazza Fiammetta, the first on the 
right, where there is a chiaroscuro freeze with various figures, and above 
each of the four windows there is a yellow figure, with two other figures at 
the sides of the said windows, also yellow; and between those windows there 
are painted histories in chiaroscuro, but not very visible; underneath there is 
a freeze with yellow foliage, with various vases in chiaroscuro inserted; and 
below there is a large figure also in chiaroscuro, and there are various yellow 
masks." Baglione concludes by noting that “and all these by their manner (as 
also, in Rome, in Campo di fiore, in front of the Cancelleria, and elsewhere 
one sees similar ones) can be recognized as the work of Pirro Ligorio." (e tutte 
queste alla loro maniera [come anche per Roma, in Campo di fiore, avanti la 
Cancelleria, & altrove delle simili se ne veggono] riconosconsi esser' opere di 
Pirro Ligorio."). Baglione's claim that the decorations exhibited a recognizable 
style suggests that there are peculiarities in Ligorio's works that made them 


however, mentions the external decoration by a certain “Samuele”, possibly Battista 
Franco (see infra, note 15). Le case romane, p. 26. 

12 Baglione, Le vite, pp. 9—10: “in Campo Marzo ... che è sul canto passato il palazzo dove sta il 
cardinal Pallotta, a man manca per andare a piazza San Lorenzo in Lucina, e vi si veggono 
Trofei, storie e fregi di magnificenze Romane.’ The palace where Cardinal Evangelista 
Pallotta lived at the time of Baglione is the Peretti-Fiano-Almagià one (see Via del Corso, 
eds. Giuseppe Ceccarelli and Urbano Barberini [Rome: 1961], p. 166). Umberto Gnoli 
(“Facciate graffite e dipinte in Roma,’ Il Vasari 9 (1938), 24—49: 47) identifies this palace 
with that one at Via della Torretta 51, on the basis that the house of Cardinal Pallotta was 
Palazzo Pallavicini Carpi (later dei Piceni), but it is an erroneous information. 

13  Baglione, Le vite, pp. 9-10: "Un'altra à piè della salita di S. Silvestro di Monte Cavallo, di 
rimpetto all'habitazione de' signori della Molara, ove sono figure e fregi di color giallo e di 
chiaro oscuro." See on this note 7. But in Le case romane, pp. 15, 19, the house is tentatively 
identified with that one mentioned by Vasari as a work by Polidoro and Maturino. 

14  Baglione, Levite, pp. 9-10: “un’altra incontro al Palazzo Vecchio de’ signori Gaetani all'Orso, 
nel vicolo che va a piazza Fiammetta, et é la prima a man diritta, ov'é di sopra un fregio di 
chiaro, e scuro con varie figure, e sopra le quattro finestre sta per ciascheduna una figura 
gialla, con due altre figure dalli fianchi di dette finestre pur gialle; e tra esse finestre sonvi 
storie di chiaro oscuro, ma poco si veggono; sotto v'é fregio di fogliame giallo, e con diversi 
vasi di chiaro, e scuro, tramezato; et sotto stavvi un figurone grande parimente di chiaro 
oscuro, et sonvi diversi mascheroni gialli” Valente, “Nuovi documenti,” incorrectly states 
that it was precisely palazzo Caetani in via dell'Orso, but the sources clearly and unani- 
mously indicate a facade near that palace. Cfr. also Le case romane, pp. 45-46. 
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somehow distinguishable from the common Roman production. However, if 
we compare Baglione with other sources, we must resign ourselves to adopting 
a more prudent approach in reconstructing—one could say “per sottrazione” 
(or “by elimination")—this virtual catalog of Ligorio’s work. Mancini, in par- 
ticular, attributes the painted facade near the Convertite to a certain “Samuele” 
(Battista Franco, known as the Semolei?), and father Sebastiano Resta believed 
the one near palazzo Caetani all'Orso to be the work of Polidoro.! Another 
entry that has to be taken out of the catalog of Ligorio's paintings, even if tra- 
ditionally included by the literature—is the frieze on the "sala grande" of the 
Roman palace of Montegiordano, rented from Cardinal Hippolytus 11 d'Este by 
the Orsini in 1549. Vincenzo Pacifici, for one, includes it among Ligorio's works, 
but in fact the document he cites, taken from the Estense archive in Modena, 
only mentions a payment "for the color to paint the freeze of the hall of the pal- 
ace delle Mentane given to M. Piro Ligorio antiquarian."6 This shows, first, that 
it was not the palazzo in Rome, but rather the Orsini palace in Monterotondo 
that we are dealing with, but also that it is possible that Ligorio, described as an 
"antiquarian" and not as a painter, may not have been the author of the decora- 
tion, but only an intermediary who bought the colors for other artists.!” 

On a more general note, to understand Ligorio's *unresolved" relationship 
with painting, it is useful to read his own words. 

In the manuscript in the Bodleian Library in Oxford, probably the one with 
the most ancient documents written by him, Ligorio affirms: 


I decided to do this [book] because it was something much to our pur- 
pose and also not to let rot away in idleness the long nights and that time 
that is left to me after the fatigue of painting, given that today one does 
not paint things worthy of the souls of Painters, but is only busy covering 
walls with things done out of contempt, painted to make a living rather 


15 Giulio Mancini clearly states: "Incontro alle Convertite il chiaroscuro del Samuele,’ and 
in the comment ed. by Marucchi and Salerno (G. Mancini, Considerazioni sulla pittura — 
Viaggio per Roma—Appendici, eds. A. Marucchi and L. Salerno [Rome: 1956-1957], 1:283; 
2:201) he is identified with Battista Franco. Sebastiano Resta in his notes to the Vite del 
Baglione writes that the paintings on the facade near palazzo Caetani all'Orso "seem 
by Polidoro" to him, and he eliminates them from the catalogue of Ligorio (B. Agosti, 
F. Grisolia, and M.R. Pizzoni, Le postille di padre Resta alle Vite del Baglione. Omaggio a 
Simonetta Prosperi Valenti Rodino [Milan: 2016], p. 74). 

16 — V.Pacifici, Ippolito II d'Este, Cardinale di Ferrara (Tivoli: 1920), p. 146: “per colore per dipin- 
gere il friso della sala del palazzo delle Mentane consegnato a M. Piro Ligorio antiquario." 
Pacifici's misunderstanding was not noted by Schreurs, Antikenbild, pp. 11 and 87, nor was 
it noted by Coffin, Pirro Ligorio, p. 12. 

17 Pacifici, Ippolito II d'Este, pp. 143-144, writes that Ippolito had asked the pope (he does not 
specify which one) to have access to palazzo di Monterotondo, known as "delle Mentane”. 
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than for other reasons, this happens for the excessive avarice of those 
who have the means to spend, yet nevertheless spend little, demanding a 
lot of work and wanting to pay scantily for it. Many things I could narrate, 
which I pass over only to avoid having to say other negative things.!8 


In the later Turin codex, we find: 


... [dedicated myself to Mathematical things, to Drawing, so as to be able 
to shape all sorts of animals or figures I fancied, not to improve myself 
in the art of painting, but to express the ancient things or buildings in 
perspective, and in profile, or as models, and to be able to derive the ex- 
amples of things from medals, and from the other sculptures, and with a 
loving drawing of the things and having read all writers we have arrived 
at doing this work.!9 


Basically, while in the first period of his activity—within the mid-16th century 
and his work in San Giovanni Decollato—Ligorio still describes painting as 
his primary activity, a practice that he finds physically and emotionally taxing; 
after some years he seems resigned to painting as an “instrumental” activity 
and not a “profitable” one, useful mostly to portray his beloved drawings of 
ancient works, more than to produce professional painting stricto sensu. 

The above overview suggests a few considerations. First of all, Ligorio's ca- 
reer as a painter was limited to a period of about ten years, coinciding with 
the 1540s, and was then completely abandoned in favor of his activity as an ar- 
chitect and especially as an antiquarian, which took off after his meeting with 
Cardinal d'Este but was certainly also helped by his contacts with the Farnese. 
A confirmation of this gradual distancing from painting is the disappearance 


18 "Questo [libro] ho voluto fare per esser cosa assai al nostro proposito, et anchora per non 
marcire nel ocio delle notte lunghe, e di quel tempo, che mi é rimasto dopo la stanchezza 
di dipignere, si perché hoggi non si pigne per fare cose degne delli animi delli Pittori, ma 
solamente si attende a coprire i muri di cose fatte per dipreggio solamente pinte piuttosto 
per vivere che per altro, questo adviene dalla troppo avaritia di chi tiene il modo di spen- 
dere, etse ne sta tutta via con il poco spendere, volendo opera assai et con carestia pagare. 
Molte cose potria contare, le quali intralascio solamente per non havere a dire altro male.” 
Oxford, Bodleian Library, Codic. Canon. Ital. 138, fol. 43r (cit. in T. Ashby, "The Bodleian 
Ms. of Pirro Ligorio," The Journal of Roman Studies 9 (1919), 170-201, in particular 186; 
Schreurs, Antikenbild, p. 337). On the manuscript see Ashby, pp. 170-201, C. Occhipinti, 
Pirro Ligorio e la storia cristiana di Roma (Pisa: 2007), p. LX11, note 124 (with a comple- 
te previous bibliography) and now Libri di diverse antichità di Roma. Oxford —8Bodleian 
Library, ed. I. Campbell (Rome: 2016). 

19 ASTo, vol. ı (MS a.111. 3), fol. 6r (cit. in Schreurs, Antikenbild, p. 338). 
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in the codices composed by the author after the mid-16th century of the defini- 
tion “Pirro Ligorio Pittore” or “Pirro Pittore Napolitano”, which instead recurs 
many more times in the Oxford manuscript, usually considered the most an- 
cient document by Ligorio and datable at the latest to the 1540s.2? Furthermore, 
when we put together all the pictorial works, including the lost ones, which are 
certainly ascribable to Ligorio, we obtain a catalog that is quite limited in num- 
ber, size, and importance, with the exception of the already mentioned fresco 
in the oratory of San Giovanni Decollato, the seat of one of the most important 
confraternities in the Urbe in the years of the Farnese pontificate.” 

The importance traditionally attributed by critics to his activity as a painter 
must therefore be reassessed. One should also note that Ligorio’s first contacts 
in Rome were not with painters but with two leading architects of the time, 
Antonio da Sangallo and Baldassarre Peruzzi (who had already passed away 
in 1536), whose influence on Ligorio’s early work has already been noted by 
Carmelo Occhipinti.2? 

It is nevertheless certain that starting from the 1540s, the erudite artist had 
already been well introduced into the prestigious and culturally extremely 
sophisticated milieu of the Farnese court, a connection that may have been 
helped by his first pictorial work of a certain importance, the already men- 
tioned grotesque decorations of the loggia of the Roman palace of Francesco 
della Rovere, bishop of Benevento between 1530 and 1544. I say this because 
the ties between the bishopric of Benevento and the Farnese family were sure- 
ly very close, considering that before della Rovere the seat was managed by 
the cardinals Alessandro Farnese the Elder (1514-1521) and his nephew Alfonso 


20 On the problematic dating of the Oxford manuscript see D. Coffin, “Pirro Ligorio and 
the Nobility of the Arts,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 27 (1964), 191- 
210; F. Rausa, "Disegni di monumenti funerari romani in alcuni mss. di Pirro Ligorio," 
Atti dell'Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei. Classe di scienze morali, storiche e filologiche. 
Rendiconti 7 (1996), 513—559; Campbell, Libri di diverse antichità, pp. vi1-x1v. 

21 Giovanna Sapori (“Perino del Vaga e i fregi dipinti a Roma alla meta del Cinquecento: 
Palazzo dei Conservatori, Castel Sant'Angelo, Palazzi Vaticani, Villa Giulia,” in Il fregio 
dipinto nelle decorazioni romane del ‘500, proceedings of the international conference, 
Rome, Villa Medici 2011, eds. A. Lemoine, A. Fenech Kroke (Paris: 2016), pp. 75-98) cau- 
tiously suggests the presence of the hand of Ligorio alongside that of Perino in Castel 
SantAngelo, in particular in the Sala di Amore e Psiche, but the hypothesis, while interest- 
ing, needs to be further substantiated. 

22 On Ligorio’s early contacts with Sangallo and Peruzzi, see Occhipinti, Pirro Ligorio e la 
storia cristiana di Roma, p. LVIII; idem, “Pirro Ligorio tra testo e immagine,” in Saggi di 
letteratura architettonica, vol. 1, ed. F.P. Di Teodoro (Florence: 2009), pp. 229-239 (with 
previous bibl.); idem, "Ligorio e la storia dell'architettura: il caso di Bologna e il ricordo del 
Peruzzi,’ Annali di architettura 21 (2009), 9910. 
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Sforza (1522-1530), and after della Rovere by Giovanni della Casa (1544-1556) 
and Alessandro Farnese the Younger (1556—1558).23 

In aletter from Annibal Caro dated 28 June 1543, Ligorio is also mentioned 
as the bearer from Modena to Rome of some letters by the Farnesian human- 
ist Francesco Molza, which Ligorio delivered to Caro in the presence of Giulio 
Clovio, Lorenzo Bartoli, and Antonio Allegretto. Annibal Caro's letter suggests 
that Ligorio had gone from Rome to the Emilia region for a brief stay as a guest 
of Molza, of whom he was a good friend.?* These are precisely the years during 
which Vasari—whose violent hostility to the Neapolitan artist is well known— 
was part of the milieu of Cardinal Alessandro Farnese, from whom he was soon 
to receive (1545) the commission for the frescoes of the Sala dei Cento Giorni at 
the Cancelleria Palace.?5 In the same decade, perhaps between 1537 and 1549, 
Ligorio began to compose the Oxford codex, which probably encouraged him 
to further develop his antiquarian interests, which eventually led him to com- 
pletely give up painting starting from the 1550s.26 


2 The Dance of Salome: Homage to Polidoro and Giulio Romano 


Summarizing, towards the halfway point of Paul 111’s pontificate, Ligorio had 
managed to find an important place in the inner entourage of the Farnese, al- 
though perhaps not one comparable with those of other beloved artists of the 
court of the “Gran Cardinale", like Salviati, Vasari, Titian, and Clovio. 

Certainly, these contacts must have helped Ligorio receive his most presti- 
gious commission until then: the fresco of the Dance of Salome (Fig. 13.1) for the 
Roman oratory of San Giovanni Decollato. To date, this painting has received 
limited attention by art historians, who have been more interested in Ligorio's 
later career, at the side of Cardinal Hippolytus d'Este, after he converted to 
architecture and antiquarian studies. 

If we accept the dating of 1544 for the fresco, proposed by various scholars, 
the moment coincides with the most Michelangelesque vogue in the circle 
of Cardinal Alessandro Farnese, thanks to the already mentioned presence 
of Vasari, Salviati, and Clovio as painters. It is therefore very interesting that 
in his only surviving pictorial work, Ligorio remains obstinately attached to a 
late-Raphaelesque style, elaborating a mixture of the architectural and scenic 


23 Sarnelli, Memorie cronologiche, pp. 143-144. 

24 A. Caro, Lettere familiari, ed. A Greco (Florence: 1957-1961), 1:274, no. 200. 

25 On Vasari’s hostility towards Ligorio, see R.W. Gaston, “Vituperation and Revenge: Giorgio 
Vasari and the Reputation of Pirro Ligorio,’ in Renaissance Studies in Honor of Joseph 
Connors, eds. M. Israels and Louis A. Waldman, Art History 1 (Milan: 2013), pp. 485-498. 

26 Seeon this note 20. 
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evocations of Peruzzi, the grotesque and synthetic style of Polidoro, and the 
monumental and bombastic taste of Giulio Romano. It is Ligorio himself who 
pays homage in his writings to Raphael’s favorite pupil, whom he calls "Iulio 
Mantuano excellent painter, a disciple of the great Raphael d’Urbino.”27 The 
homage to Raphael recurs in Ligorio’s manuscripts: “Raphael da Urbino, can 
be veritably called a painter divine and excellent above all others"? “the excel- 
lent Rafaele d'Urbino and Ioan da Udine, painters worthy of immortal name”,?9 
"Rafael d'Urbino marvellous and above all others of that excellent age"?? and 
"Raphaele d'Urbino a miraculous painter of nature"?! and Ligorio goes so far 
as to say, 


Rafael da Urbino, who was of extremely noble soul, rich invention, very 
cheerful in style, in appearance a gentleman with those close to him, in 
business extremely generous, in painting a high and excellent painter 
above all others, for which reason those who do not imitate him cannot 
be called painters nor gentlemen, nor people who are useful or who enjoy 
making things similar to nature.?? 


Much more lukewarm is Ligorio's mandatory praise for Michelangelo (indi- 
rectly denigrated through the harsh criticism leveled against his followers, 
contemptuously referred to as *michelagnolastri??? which can be loosely 
translated as “bad imitators of Michelangelo"), of whom he appreciates more 
the drawing and the sculpture, in the light of the supreme and inapproachable 
mastery of Raphael in painting.?^ 


27 Naples, Biblioteca Nazionale, MS x111. B.1, fol. 348v: "Iulio Mantuano pittore eccellente, 
discepolo del gran Raphael d’Urbino.” (all the quotations here and above come from the 
website Pirro Ligorio e la storia cristiana di Roma; http://Ligorio.sns.it). 

28 Turin, Archivio di Stato, MS a.111.10 (vol. 8), fol. 236v: “Raphael da Urbino, si può veritevol- 
mente chiamar pittore sopra ad ogni altro divino et eccellente." 

29 Turin, Archivio di Stato, MS a.111.10 (vol. 8), fol. 1521: "l'eccellente Rafaele d'Urbino et Ioan 
da Udine, pittori degni d'immortale nome." 

30 Turin, Archivio di Stato, MS a.111. 6 (vol. 4), fol. 74r: “Rafael d'Urbino maraviglioso e sopra 
ogni altro di quella etate eccellente." 

31 Turin, Archivio di Stato, MS a.111.15 (vol. 13), fol. 48v: *Raphaele d'Urbino pittore miracu- 
loso in natura." 

32 Turin, Archivio di Stato, MS a.11.6 (vol. 29), fol. 15r: “Rafael da Urbino, che fu gentilissimo 
dell'animo, ricchissimo inventore, giocondissimo nel stile, nel mostrare uom da bene ai 
suoi, nel contrattare generosissimo, nel dipignere sopra d'ogni altro pittore pit alto e pit 
eccellente, onde tutti quelli che non lo imitano non si posson dire né pittori né uomini da 
bene, né persone che giovino o che piacino di far cose simile alla natura." 

33 Turin, Archivio di Stato, MS a.111.10 (vol. 8), fol. 1581. 

34 Turin, Archivio di Stato, MS a.11.6 (vol. 29), fol. 22r: “we must look up to the good ones, the 
most excellent things in costumes and works: in architecture to the ancient things and the 
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It seems therefore natural that Ligorio would lean towards a style of paint- 
ing that would retrospectively abandon the “Raphaelization of Michelangelo”, 
already carried out by Perino in those years, and “regress” towards the models 
of the 1520s, elaborated by Raphael and his school late in his career. Indeed, 
even if the echoes and citations of Michelangelo in Ligorio’s drawing in the 
codex of Turin have been rightly noted, it is undeniable that the style and the 
suggestions contained in the fresco of San Giovanni Decollato lead straight in 
the direction of the late-Raphaelesque culture of Giulio Romano and Polidoro 
and only in part towards the style elaborated by Perino in those years, inten- 
tionally excluding even the slightest echo of Michelangelo’s work.?5 

The fresco is meant first of all to give the impression of an ancient relief, 
with an evident relation to the facades painted by Ligorio in those same years.86 
The architectural backdrop, an exedra with many sculptural elements, clearly 
inspired by a theatrical scenery, evokes the unfinished hemicyclic facade of 
Villa Madama—with an antiquarian reference also to the majestic exedra of 
the Markets of Trajan—and a very similar background can be found in Ligorio's 
drawing of Chatsworth with the astronomers (Fig. 13.2).3” The design is struc- 
tured by a gigantic order of Ionic engaged columns extending on the two su- 
perimposed sectors of the wall: the inferior one with a series of apertures, and 
the superior one with a series of rectangular panels containing monochrome 
reliefs sided by sculptures standing on the attic (an obvious quotation from 
the Arch of Constantine), an architectural motif often used by Pippi, from Villa 


precepts of Vitruvius, in painting to the pleasing Rafaelo from Urbino, of Michelagnolo 
the drawing, the art of sculpting ...” (“dovemo riguardare ai buoni, alle cose più eccellenti 
nelli costumi e nell'opera: nell'architettura le cose antiche e li precetti di Vitruvio, nella 
pittura il piacevole Rafaelo da Urbino, di Michelagnolo il disegno, il sculpire ..."). On the 
citations from Michelangelo's architecture by Ligorio, see Marcello Fagiolo's observations 
in “La fontana dell'Organo in Villa d'Este: il Diluvio, la Natura e la Musica e il michelan- 
giolismo,” in Ippolito II d'Este. Cardinale, principe, mecenate (proceedings of the interna- 
tional conference), Tivoli 2010, eds. M. Cogotti and F.P. Fiore (Rome: 2013), pp. 315-350, in 
particular pp. 332-339. 

35 Onthe relation between Michelangelo and Ligorio's drawings, see C. Volpi, “Pirro Ligorio, 
Michelangelo ela critica d'arte della Controriforma,” in Gli dei a corte. Letteratura e immag- 
ini nella Ferrara estense, eds. G. Venturi and F. Cappelletti (Florence: 2009), pp. 179-205. 

36  JS.Weisz (Pittura e Misericordia. The Oratory of S. Giovanni Decollato in Rome | Ann Arbor: 
1984], pp. 47-50) had already noted the relief and theatrical proscenium effect in the 
Dance of Salome. Less likely instead seems the connection proposed by Weisz between 
the Dyonisian sarcophagi and the idea that those sources may have an iconographical 
link with the function by the confraternity of "saving" those condemned to death. 

37 M. Jaffé, The Devonshire Collection of Italian Drawings, vol. 2: Roman and Neapolitan 
Schools (London: 1994), p. 257, cat. 409. For an architectural interpretation of the fresco, 
see also here the reflections of Marcello Fagiolo in the Conclusions. 
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FIGURE 13.2 Pirro Ligorio, The Astronomers, pen and ink with brown wash, 482 x 330 mm, 
Chatsworth, Collection of the Duke of Devonshire, Inv. 1006 
© CHATSWORTH SETTLEMENT TRUSTEES 


Lante to the courtyard of Palazzo Te in Mantua. Pairs of Solomonic columns 
projecting from the background further enliven the wall on the right, a direct 
citation of the columns of the iconostasis of the ancient St Peter’s Basilica, 
as used by Raphael in the tapestries commissioned by Leo x and by Giulio 
Romano in the prospectus of the "Rustica" of Palazzo Ducale in Mantua.?? The 
motif of the attic with the pairs of columns emerging from the wall is also 
found in the tomb of Paul 1v Carafa (1559-1565), designed by Ligorio in 1566 for 
the church of Santa Maria sopra Minerva.?9 


38 Twisted Solomonic columns are also in the drawing with Christ disputing in the Temple, 
in the British Museum, 1950.0211.7 (J.A. Gere and Ph. Pouncey, Italian Drawings in the 
Department of Prints and Drawings in the British Museum. Artists working in Rome c. 1550 
to c. 1640 [London: 1983], vol. 1, cat. 195). 

39 On the tomb of Paul rv, see D. Büchel, “Das Grabmal Papst Pauls IV. Carafa (1555-1559), 
in Totenkult und Wille zur Macht. Die unruhigen Ruhestütten der Pápste in St. Peter, eds. 
H. Bredekamp and V. Reinhardt (Darmstadt: 2004), pp. 121-140; R. Schallert, "Et novus ex 
solido revirescit marmore phoenix. Das Grabmal für Paps Paul IV. in Santa Maria sopra 
Minerva,’ in Premium Virtutis II, eds. J. Poeschke and B. Kusch-Arnhold (Münster: 2005), 
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In his use of colored marbles to mark the architectural partitions, Ligorio 
closely follows the style of the Sala of Constantine in the Vatican Palaces, 
achieving the same monumental effect and variety of the ancient model ob- 
tained by the closest imitators of Raphael; after all, the polychrome marbles 
are also one of Ligorio's leitmotifs in the Oxford manuscript.^? 

The feminine figure on the right (Fig. 13.3), perfectly in profile, is derived 
from the allegories in relief on the ancient medals so dear to Ligorio, and in 
general is in line with the characteristic taste of many of Ligorio's drawings, in 
which figures are frozen in a sort of “Egyptian pose".^! Added to the fresco only 
ata later stage, as suggested by the preparatory drawing in the British Museum 
(Fig. 13.4),*? and surrounded by four putti musicians, all with bell instruments 
like the one Salome is holding, the figure could represent the Muse of Dance 
(Terpsichore) or, more likely, of Music (Euterpe), a hypothesis also supported 
by the presence of Apollo Musagete holding the lyre in the monochrome of the 
aperture on the right in the background. The members of Herod's court who 
populate the scene are so close to the Roman style of Polidoro that it is difficult 
to think that Ligorio did not have a direct knowledge of the work of the most 
eccentric of Raphael's pupils. The scene in grisaille at the basis of the win- 
dow on the right (Fig. 13.5), also characterized by a strong echo of Polidoro's 
antiquarian taste not only in the design but also in the iconographic choice, 
with the homage paid to two divinities, is undoubtedly in Ligorio's hand.^? The 
theme of the ancient sacrifice and the offer to the gods seems to be the com- 
mon thread in the monochromes, from the false relief at the back of the 


pp. 201-227; F. Loffredo, “Il Pan Barberini, Giacomo da Cassignola e la scultura in marmi 
colorati nella cerchia di Pirro Ligorio," Nuovi Studi 18, 19 (2013), 145-174. 

40 Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Canon. Ital. 138, fol. 108r (Campbell, Libri di diverse antich- 
ità, pp. 159-160). 

41 See, for example, the beautiful drawing with Woman with the viola and a dog (Coffin, Pirro 
Ligorio, cat. 249; S. LOccaso, Master Drawings 51, 2 (2013), 186; Fig. 13.12). 

42 London, BM, 1964,03311 (John Gere, “Some Early Drawings by Pirro Ligorio, Master 
Drawings 9 (1971), 239-240, Pl. 1). See also Gere and Pouncey, Italian Drawings, vol. 1, 
cat. 193. 

43 That the fresco was by Ligorio was already John Gere's firm belief (“Some Early Drawings,’ 
pp. 239-250, 289-312, 239). The hypothesis is supported by the close stylistic contiguity 
between the oval, the monochrome relief at the basis of the Dance of Salome, and various 
drawings by Ligorio containing similar ovoid, elongated faces of women. The scene has 
been tentatively identified by Valente, “Nuovi documenti,” as the Clemenza di Alessandro, 
but I do not discern iconographical elements that might confirm this hypothesis. On the 
relation between Polidoro and Ligorio, see Schreurs, Antikenbild, pp. 212—216. See, for ex- 
ample, as iconographic comparisons, the Scene di sacrificio antico by Polidoro, now in the 
Italian Embassy in Lisbon (P. Leone De Castris, Polidoro da Caravaggio [Naples: 2001], 
Figs. 46-51). 
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FIGURE 13.3 Pirro Ligorio, Dance of Salome, Rome, Oratory of San Giovanni 
Decollato, c. 1544 (detail) 


three portraits that emerge at the base of the fresco, to the ones found in 
the monochrome fictive reliefs of the attic, apparently all variations on the 
same theme. 

Without getting into the details of the complex history of the preparato- 
ry drawings for the frescoes of the oratory, I wish to draw attention to David 
McTavish’s recent contribution to this debate. The scholar proposes attribut- 
ing to Ligorio the famous sketch in the British Museum (Fig. 13.6) associated 
with Salviati’s Visitazione, in the past attributed to the latter, or to Perin del 
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FIGURE 13.4 Pirro Ligorio, Preparatory study for The Dance of Salome, pen and brown 
ink heightened with white on black chalk, 270 x 435 mm, London, British 
Museum, Inv. 1964, 0331.1 
© THE TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


Vaga or to a collaborator of Cecchino.^^ According to McTavish, the drawing 
could be a copy by Ligorio of Salviati's fresco, a suggestive hypothesis, but dif- 
ficult to demonstrate at the moment, especially since McTavish cites as evi- 
dence a stylistic similarity with the drawing of Oxford, Christ Church, whose 
inclusion in Ligorio's corpus is disputable.* Furthermore, it seems unlikely 
that the drawing for the Visitazione could be a copy from Salviati's fresco, given 
that the sheet contains several differences from the fresco and is characterized 
by a quadrangular format, instead of the rectangular one of the painting. 


44 For the history of the attributions of the sheet in the British Museum (inv. 1900-8-24-118) 
see M. Corso and A. Geremicca, "Nei dintorni di Perino: Francesco Salviati a Genova in un 
documento inedito,’ Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorischen Institutes in Florenz 45, 2 (2013), 
287—295, in particular 294. On the attribution to Ligorio see now D. McTavish, “From 
Rome and Florence to Venice: Some Observations on the Painter's Art about 1540,” in 
Francesco Salviati "spirito veramente pellegrino ed eletto", ed. A. Geremicca (Rome: 2016), 
pp. 65-73. I continue to find the attribution to Perino the most convincing to me. 

45 The drawing of Oxford, Christ Church (inv. 0192 verso) was included by Gere, “Some Early 
Drawings,’ pp. 242-243, Pl. 6b, among Ligorio’s autographs, but other attributions are pos- 
sible. I wish to thank Ginette Vagenheim for discussing with me this still problematic 
attribution. 
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FIGURE 13.5 Pirro Ligorio, Scene of homage to two divinities, Rome, Oratory of San Giovanni 
Decollato, c. 1544 
© FOTOTECA FONDAZIONE FEDERICO ZERI 


A stable reference point seems to be instead the preparatory drawing for the 
Dance of Salome also at the British Museum (Fig. 13.4), which contains all the 
essential elements of the fresco, including the architectural layout, with the 
exception of the towering feminine figure on the right.^9 The same motifs and 
the same grotesque types of characters, still very influenced by Polidoro, recur 
in the fragment of a drawing with a scene of a Disputation (Christ disputing in 
the Temple?), also at the British Museum (Fig. 13.7),^ probably dating to the 
same period of San Giovanni Decollato, also on account of the imposing ar- 
chitectural background, closely related to that of Dance of Salome, an element 
that tends to disappear in later drawings.48 


46 Gere, “Some Early Drawings,’ p. 239, Pl. 1. 

47 London, BM, 1950,0526.1 (Gere, “Some Early Drawings,” p. 245, Pl. 23). See also Gere and 
Pouncey Italian Drawings, vol. 1, cat. 196; N. Turner, ed., The Study of Italian Drawings: The 
Contribution of Philip Pouncey, exh. cat. (London: 1994), cat. 29. 

48 Weare dealing with a style that is very remote, for example, from the famous sheets in 
the Pierpont Morgan Library with the life of Virbio Ippolito, dated 1569 (R. Lefevre, Pirro 
Ligorio e la sua “Vita di Virbio": dio minore del “Nemus Aricinum" [Rome: 1998]), in which 
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FIGURE 13.6 Perin del Vaga (?), Preparatory study for The Visitation, pen and brown ink with 
grey-white wash, 155 x 180 mm, London, British Museum, Inv. 1900-8-24-118 
© THE TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


3 An Unpublished Roman Commission: The Tomb of Cardinal 
Annibale Bozzuto for the Duomo of Naples 


Cardinal Annibale Bozzuto died unexpectedly in Naples, where he had gone 
to get treated for “stones”, on 6 October 1565.*? In January 1566, his brother 
Fabrizio Bozzuto signed a contract in Rome for a tomb, as prescribed in 


Ligorio's style as a draftsman develops in the direction of a dense, dynamic language, very 
different from the composed and static, and ultimately much weaker and uncertain, style 
characterizing the drawings for the oratory. 

49 For Bozzuto's biography we refer the reader to R. Zapperi, “Bozzuto, Annibale,” in 
Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani, vol. 13 (Rome: 1971). 
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FIGURE 13.7 Pirro Ligorio, A Disputation (Christ disputing in the 
Temple?), black chalk, heightened with white, 
438 x 288 mm, London, British Museum, Inv. 1950, 
0526.1 
© THE TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


Annibale's will, with the stonemason and carver (lapicida seu scarpellinus) 
Melchiorre di Pietro "Florentinus" on the basis of “modelum specimen exem- 
plar stilum designationem et delineamentum d. Pirri Liguri neapolitani archi- 
tecti de super manu illius factum et signatum.”5° The monument was to be 


50 I am grateful to Gonzalo Redín Michaus for attracting my attention to this document. 
See on this the Appendix, no. 2. The act was drawn up in the Roman palace of Cardinal 
Alfonso Gesualdo. 
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made and delivered in Rome but was destined to the Duomo of Naples, where 
the Bozzuto family had their chapel. 

At the end of the 16th century, this little chapel was located in the left tran- 
sept of the cathedral, against the triumphal arch of the apse. It was completely 
demolished in the course of the radical transformation of the building ordered 
by Cardinal Giuseppe Spinelli in 1741-1744." Following is the description found 
in the manuscript note added by Carlo de Lellis to D'Engenio's Napoli Sacra: 


The chapel that comes after, against the main pillar of the Tribune, dedi- 
cated to the Madonna Santissima delle Grazie, is a privileged altar and was 
once of the Bozzuto family, now extinct, one of the families of the Quar- 
tiere de' Capeci of the Seggio of Capuana, above which one could see the 
mausoleum made for Anibale Cardinale Bozzuto, buried there, built by 
Fabrizio his brother, above which one could see a life-sized painted por- 
trait, kneeling in front of the image of Christ our Lord crucified in a paint- 
ing, though now it can no longer be seen, having been removed for the 
embellishments to the church made by Cardinal Archbishop D. Indico 
Caracciolo. This Anibale was a jurist of excellent doctrine, great intelli- 
gence and natural eloquence.... After a few months he passed away in 
Naples, and was buried in this chapel in which, as mentioned, the tomb 
was built on which one can read the following epitaph, in which all the 
above is stated, composed by Cardinal Guglielmo Sirleto, his very close 
friend and a very noble man for goodwill and doctrine, as it is well known 
to all: "Anibal Bozzutus Patritius Neap(olitanus) ex familia ann(os) Ante 
CCCCXIXI. cardinalitia Orator ad Carolum V Caes(arem) August(um) anno 
aetatis XXVI. Summis de rebus a patria missus Bononiae prolegato a Paulo 
tertio Pont(ifice) Max(imo) Praepositus Archiep(iscopatus) Avenionis a 
Iulio 111. decoratus. Bis vacua Sede primum Iulii 111., deinde Marcelli 11., 
cui carus in primis fuit Vaticano, et Conclavi Praefectus. Rerum omnium 
maximarum delegandorumque universe ditionis ecclesiasticae magistra- 
tuum potestate clericatum etiam Camerae Apostolicae gratuita Pauli 1v. 
liberalitate honestatus demum a Pio 1v. Presbiter Card(inalis) tit(uli) 
S. Silvestri creatus intra septem menses ui calculi salutis anno MDLXV. 


51 See M.A. Lombardo di Cumia, La topografia artistica del Duomo di Napoli (Naples: 2011), 
pp- 319-320. 
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aetatis XLIIII. menses VIII. dies 111. ex hac vita ereptus / H.S.E. / Fabritius 
Bozzutus frater ex testamento haeres.”52 


Although nothing of the monument has survived, the still unpublished notary 
act contains a few interesting pieces of information: Ligorio was responsible 
for the overall project, which he conceived and drew to the smallest detail, 
whose execution was then entrusted to the stone carver Melchiorre di Pietro, 
who was to make it in Rome and personally deliver it to the Roman home of 
the patron, who would then transfer it to Naples. Another Tuscan stone carver, 
Bastiano di Silvestro Valenzani from Florence, stood surety for Melchiorre. The 
tomb had to include not only the architectural elements but also sculptures, 
repeatedly mentioned in the contract, and a large painting of the Crucifixion, 
in front of which were portrayed Cardinal Bozzuto, kneeling in prayer, and his 
more famous predecessor Ludovico Bozzuto, archbishop of Naples between 
1378 and 1384, buried in the same chapel.53 


52 C. de Lellis, Aggiunta alla “Napoli sacra" dell'Engenio Caracciolo (ante 1689), Naples, 
Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, MS x. B. 20, vol. 1, fol. 19r-v; 33 (edition edited by E. Scirocco, 
M. Tarallo, and S. De Mieri; the original version in Italian can be consulted on www. 
memofonte.it/ricerche/Napoli). The epigraph was already mentioned in C. D'Engenio 
Caracciolo, Napoli sacra (Naples: 1623), p. 26, but without a description of the monument. 
A. Chacón (Vite, et res gestae Pontificum Romanorum et S.R.E. Cardinalium, ed. Romae 
1677, 111, col. 945) gives a slightly different transcription of the inscription: "ANNIBAL 
BOZZUTUS Patritius Neapolitanus, ex familia annos ante 410. Cardinalitia Orator ad 
Carolum V. Czes. August. anno aetatis suae 26., summis de rebus a patria missus Bonon. 
Prolegatus a Paulo 111 Pont. Max. Praepositus Archiepiscopatus Avenionensi a Iulio 111. 
decoratus, bis vacua Sede, primum Iulii 111. deinde Marcelli 11. cui charus in primis fuit, 
Vaticano, et Conclavi Praefectus, rerum omniam maximarum deligendorumque univer- 
sae ditionis Ecclesiastica Magistratuum potestate, Clericatu etiam Camerae Apostolicae 
gratuita Pauli 1111. liberalitate honestatus; Demum a Pio 1111. Presbyt. Card. tt. S. Silvestri 
creatus, intra septem menses dolore calculi, salutis anno 1565, aetat. 44. mense 5. die 4. ex 
hac vita ereptus est. Fabritius Bozzutus Frater ex testamento Haeres C.L.P." 

53 The painting with the portrait of the cardinal kneeling in prayer in front of the Crucifix, 
already removed from the altar of the Bozzuto chapel at the time of De Lellis, is described 
as still being present in a different position by Carlo Celano (*on the other pillar on the 
side of the Epistola, above the Chapel of the Dentice family"), after which it seems to 
have disappeared: C. Celano, Notitie del bello, dell'antico e del curioso della città di Napoli 
Giornata prima (Naples: 1692), ed. M.L. Ricci, fol. 98, consulted on: www.memofonte.it/ 
home/files/pdf/1_ CELANO GIORNATA I.pdf. 

See also the Relazione of 1741, published in F. Strazzullo, Saggi storici sul Duomo di Napoli 
(Naples: 1959), pp. 165-166: "The sepulcher is positioned high attached to the pillar of 
fine marble and beneath it is the chapel and the perpetual privileged altar ... above this 
sepulcher there was a great painting with the figure of the Crucifix, which had on the 
right-hand side the portrait of the said cardinal, kneeling in the act of prayer, and on 
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Melchiorre di Pietro “Florentinus’—sometimes indicated as sculptor “alla 
Minerva” or “alla Ciambella" (that is, the Arco della Ciambella, close to the 
Pantheon)—must no doubt be identified with Melchiorre di Pietro Cremona 
(or Cremoni) from Settignano (although the latter was for a long time er- 
roneously believed to be from Lombardy or Ticino), a marble worker (mar- 
moraro) very active in Rome, from the Church of Gesù, in the 1560s, to the 
octagonal fountain of Giacomo della Porta in Piazza del Popolo (1572; now 
in Piazza Nicosia, in collaboration with the Frenchman Giovanni Leminard), 
to the Lateran transept (1597), and various important Roman funerary mon- 
uments in the 1580s and 1590s (the tomb of Pius v in the Sistine Chapel in 
Santa Maria Maggiore, and the tomb of Federico Cornaro in San Silvestro al 
Quirinale).54 We do not know the exact date of Cremona's death, but since 


the left-hand side, in the same place, the portrait of Luigi Bozzuto, archbishop of Naples 
around 1378. But having the entire church been redone with stucco, both the monument 
and the painting caused great unbalance with the side of the epistola making the pros- 
pect of the tribune unseemly and ungrateful, for which reason the painting was moved to 
the pillar of the epistola to equalize the view of one pillar and the other with the prospect 
of the tribune" ("E il sepolcro posto in alto affisso nel pilastro di eletti marmi e sotto é la 
cappella e l'altare privilegiato perpetuo ... era di sopra questo sepolcro un gran quadro 
con la figura del Crocifisso, che ha dal lato dritto il ritratto di esso cardinale, posto ginoc- 
chione in atto di orare, e dal lato sinistro, nel medesimo sito, il ritratto di Luigi Bozzuto, 
arcivescovo di Napoli circa gli anni 1378. Ma postasi poi in stucco tutta la chiesa, facea non 
meno il monumento che questo quadro disuguaglianza grande coll'altro pilastro dalla 
parte dell'Epistola e rendea il prospetto della tribuna disdicevole e ingrato, onde si passó il 
quadro nel pilastro dalla parte dell'epistola per acquagliar la veduta di un pilastro e l'altro 
col prospetto della tribuna"). 

54 In the SAUR dictionary there are even two distinct entries: Melchiorre Cremona and 
Marchionne Cremoni (G. Wiedmann, ad vocem, in Allgemeines Künstler-lexikon 22 
(1999), 236-237, but we are clearly dealing with the same person. Antonino Bertolotti 
mentions him in his Artisti lombardi a Roma (Milan: 1881), 1181, 1:227, 1:230, incorrectly 
believing him to be from Cremona. On Melchiorre Cremona see also the information 
in C. D'Onofrio, Acque e fontane di Roma (Pomezia: 1977), p. 104; E. Francia, 1506-1606. 
Storia della costruzione della nuova San Pietro (Rome: 1977), p. 95; S. Lombardi in Roma di 
Sisto V, ed. M.L. Madonna (Rome: 1993), p. 555 (with previous bibliography); A. Di Castro, 
V. Gazzaniga, and P. Peccolo, Marmorari e argentieri a Roma e nel Lazio tra Cinque e 
Seicento (Rome: 1994), p. 25; and Maria Barbara Guerrieri Borsoi (“Il palazzo Aldobrandini 
già Parisani, al Pozzo delle Cornacchie e gli affreschi di Pietro Veri," Bollettino d'arte 141 
[2007], 89-98, 90, 97), who also mentions the unpublished inventory of his belongings. 
Borsoi also refutes the notion that he was from Cremona, pointing out that he was born 
in Settignano. In 1577 and 1598 "Mastro Melchiorre Cremona" is listed in the meetings of 
the "Universitas Sculptorum et Marmorarium" of Rome, and towards the end of the 16th 
century he is listed as a member of the arch-confraternity of SS. Trinità dei Pellegrini 
a Roma (M. Pupillo, La SS. Trinita dei Pellegrini di Roma. Artisti e committenti al tempo 
di Caravaggio [Rome: 2001], p. 24, note 16). On the cenotaph of the Cardinal Cornaro, 
see E. Parlato, "Esequie e sepulture romane dei cardinali veneziani,” in J cardinali della 
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the inventory of his belongings is dated 1604, the period of his collaboration 
with Ligorio most likely coincided with his professional debut.5> It was in- 
stead Bastiano Valenzani, who also worked as a stone carver at the Minerva 
and came from a family of marble artisans, many of them active in Rome 
in the later half of the 16th century, who provided marbles for the Casino of 
Pius Iv and was one of the artisans working on the tambour of the dome of 
the Basilica of Saint Peter (1567);5® the two stone carvers worked together as 
assayers of the works in the church of Santa Maria di Loreto at the time of 
Jacopo del Duca.5? 

The monument to Cardinal Bozzuto was erected posthumously, but it had 
been conceived and ordered by the cardinal when he was still living, and there- 
fore presumably when Ligorio was still in Rome working for Pius rv. Cardinal 
Bozzuto's preference for Ligorio may have been due to their common 
Neapolitan origin, but it was also probably a consequence of Bozzuto's 
familiarity once again with the "Gran Cardinale" Alessandro Farnese, under 


Serenissima: arte e committenza tra Venezia e Roma (1523-1605), eds. C. Furlan and P. Tosini 
(Cinisello Balsamo: 2014), pp. 329-365. 

55  Inthelistofthe sculptor’s belongings (Archivio di Stato di Roma, Trenta Notai Capitolini, 
Ufficio 14, notaio Gazza, fols. 873-892, 20 May 1604), which were to be divided among his 
four sons (Pompeo, Pietro, Lorenzo, and Andrea), there is a great number of colored mar- 
ble fragments and columns, including two large oval fountains, "six inlaid pieces shaped 
like mandolas that must belong to Sig. Nero and that go to the Chiesa Nuova, as well as 
various pieces of portasanta that must belong to sig. Nero" (sei pezzi commessi fatti a 
mandola che diveno essere del Sig. Nero vanno alla chiesa nova e piü diversi pezzi di porta 
santa che diveno essere del sig. Nero); *a wooden panel with an alabaster painting in the 
middle and its frame around it of pedichioro (?) with its slates of nero (antico) that must 
belong to Belardino Valperga, measurer of the Rev. Apostolic Chamber" (una tavola con 
un quadro di alabastro in mezzo e la sua cornice attorno di pedichioro (?) con sue lastre 
di nero che diveno essere del signor Belardino Valperga misuratore della Rev. Camera 
Apostolica); "An inscription with the coat of arms of Cardinal Mendoza in bas-relief with 
its frame around it" (una scrittione con larme del cardinale mendozza di bassorilievo con 
la sua cornice intorno). The brother-in-law of one of Melchiorre's children was the stone 
carver Bartolomeo de Lorenzi, who also collected the money due to Melchiorre for the 
“works done in the chapel of N.S. alla Minerva" (the Clementine chapel), for the chapel of 
Nero Neri at the Chiesa Nuova, and for works in San Giovanni in Laterano. There is also a 
mention of the family home in Settignano, assigned to Melchiorre's wife for life. 

56 See Lanciani, Storia degli scavi, 3:251; Francia, 1506-1606, p. 99. What is more, in 1574 
Valenzani worked in the palaces of the Della Valle (M.C. Paoluzzi, “La famiglia della 
Valle e l'origine della collezione di antichità,’ in Collezioni di antichità a Roma nel 400 e 
500, ed. A. Cavallaro [Rome: 2007], 181). In the meetings of the "Universitas Sculptorum 
et Marmorarium" of Rome there are mentions of Bernardo, Paolo, and Marco Antonio 
Valenzani, evidently descendants of Bastiano. 

57 In1573:SeeS. Benedetti, S. Maria di Loreto (Rome: 1968), p. 88. 
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whose shadow Bozzuto had been since the pontificate of Paul 111. In the 
dark years of the Carafa pontificate, Bozzuto was a very close collaborator of 
Carafa’s Cardinal Nipote, Alfonso, with close ties to other Neapolitan expatri- 
ates. Bozzuto finally was elected cardinal under Pius 1v, with the title of San 
Silvestro in Capite, only a few months before his death, in March 1565. 

Although we have no visual documentation of the monument, it is still pos- 
sible to compare it with the almost contemporary monument to Paul 1v Carafa 
at the Minerva (Fig. 13.8), designed by Ligorio also in 1566.58 Summonte de- 
scribes Bozzuto's tomb as “a lavish marble sepulcre’,°? and it is likely that it was 
made of polychrome marbles, resembling the funerary monuments of Cardinal 
Alfonso Carafa, also in the Duomo of Naples, or the one designed by Vignola 
for Pius v in Bosco Marengo (1568-1571) (Fig. 13.9).5° In the case of the latter, 
there is also a typological affinity with the monument to Bozzuto: the central 
altarpiece of the Ghislieri sepulchre, a haute-relief by Giovanni Antonio Buzzi, 
contains a scene similar to the one that was represented as a painting for the 
Bozzuto monument, that is, the deceased—in this case Pius v—praying in 
front of the resurrected Christ, like Bozzuto in front of the Crucifix. The de- 
piction in the same painting, alongside his descendant Annibale, of Bishop 
Ludovico I Bozzuto, whose burial in the chapel is attested by the sources, sug- 
gests that the entire chapel was conceived by Annibale Bozzuto as a complex 
setup celebrating, in the cross, one of the most visible areas of the cathedral, 
right at the entrance to the apse, the two ecclesiastical members of the family 
who had achieved the greatest curial honors. Indeed, it was Annibale Bozzuto 
who had ordered that his predecessor be depicted in the chapel with a portrait 
accompanied by the epigraph “Dominus Aloysius Bozzutus Archiepiscopus 
Neapolitanus" 6! 

With this work, Ligorio further reinforced the new image he had acquired 
in the 1550s and 1560s in Rome, that of an inventor of sumptuous architectural 
complexes inspired by antiquity, with an abundant use of polychrome mar- 
bles, and explicit homage to imperial monuments and the marble crustae of 


58 For the Carafa tomb see above, note 36. 

59 G.A. Summonte, Dell'Historia della città e Regno di Napoli, vol. 4 (Naples: 1675), p. 209. 

60 On the tomb of Pius v in Bosco Marengo, see the excellent survey by G. Extermann, 
"Marmi romani in Piemonte. Pio v e il cantiere di Bosco Marengo,” in Splendor marmoris. 
I colori del marmo, tra Roma e l'Europa, da Paolo III a Napoleone III (Rome 2016), ed. by 
G. Extermann, A. Varela Braga, 67-86. On the tomb of Alfonso Carafa, see D. Caldwell, “A 
Neglected Papal Commission in Naples Cathedral: The Tomb of Cardinal Alfonso Carafa,” 
The Burlington Magazine 153 (2011), 712-717. 

61 See De Lellis, vol. 1, fol. 20r, consulted on www.memofonte.it/ricerche/Naples.html. 
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FIGURE 13.8 Tomb of Paul IV Carafa, designed by Pirro Ligorio, Rome, Santa Maria sopra 
Minerva, 1566 
© FERNANDO LOFFREDO 


the classic Roman period. His career as a painter is forgotten, indeed deliber- 
ately abandoned. From now on Ligorio would dedicate himself completely to 
“Mathematical things, to Drawing”, the fundamental instruments for his new 
career as an architect. 
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FIGURE 13.9 Tomb of Pius V Ghislieri, Bosco Marengo, Santa Croce, 1568-1571 
€ GRÉGOIRE EXTERMANN 


Appendix-Documents 


1) ASR, Collegio Notai Capitolini, notary Stefano de Ammannis, vol. 105, c. 227v, 15 May 
1542: 


"Indizione XV die 15 maij 1542. Conventio picture pro Reverendissimo Archiepi- 
scopo Beneventano. 

In Nomine Domini amen. In presentia mei notarii etc personaliter constitu- 
tus magister Pirzolus [sic] Ligorius de Neapoli pictor promisit et convenit Reve- 
rendissimo Domino Archiepiscopo Benevenuto presenti etc id est depingere alla 
grottescha lovium superiorem supra porta magistrali et maiori palatii suae 
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habitationis site in regione Columne in via Lata iuxta designationem palatii pre- 
fati Reverendissimi Domini Archiespiscopi et ad usum boni magistri, et dictus 
Reverendissimus Dominus Archiepiscopus promisit dare pro sua mercede scuta 
triginta ad iulios decem pro scuto de quibus nunc manualiter etc habuit in pre- 
sentia mei notarii et pro arra et parte pacamenti ducatos quinque auriij in auro 
de camera post quam receptionem et residuum vero prefatus Reverendissimus 
Dominus Archiepiscopus promisit solvere de manu in manu et dictus magister 
Pirrus promisit dictum laborerium perficere usque ad medium mensem mensis 
Augusti proxime futuri alias teneri voluit ad omnia damna et de quibus et pro 
quibus et obligavit et renuntiavit et iuravit et rogavit. Actum Rome in domo soli- 
te habitationis dicti Reverendissimi Domini Archiepiscopi presentibus dominis 
Sebastiano Vanzio et Antonio Sacioletti de Sanciis de Iullianello testibus. Stefano 
de Ammannis notarius rogatus manu propria subscripsit." (R. Lanciani, “Ricordi 
inediti di artisti del secolo XVI," Ausonia 1 (1906) [1907], 96-102). 


2) ASR, Archivio Notai Tribunale Auditor Camerae, vol. 6200, notary Gaspare Reydettus, 
1566, cc. 72r/v, 7 gennaio 1566: 


[c. 72r] “Die Septima Ianuarii 1566. Conventiones Pactiones et promissiones 
mutue et alterne inter Illustrissimum D. Fabricium Bozzutus nobilem Neapolita- 
num fratrem et heredem universalem bone memorie Reverendissimi Cardinalis 
Bozzuti et Magistrum Melchiorem Petri Florentinum lapicidam seu scarpelli- 
num et altera presentibus. 


Illustrissimus et Magnificus D. Fabricius Bozzutus [...] 

Magister Melchior Petri Florentinus lapicida seu scarpellinus Rome degens et al- 
tera presentibus sponte convenerunt pacti sunt et contractarunt seu in hac pactiones 
et conventiones venerunt inter sese de et super constructione fabricatione molitione 
contextione et sculptura unius cappelle sepulcrarie testamentaliter extrui et moliri 
mandate et ordinate personaliter quondam Reverendissimus D. Cardinalis Bozzutus 
seu sepulture marmoree dicti bone memorie Reverendissimum Cardinalem Bozzutus 
facienda ad et iuxta modelum specimen exemplar stilum designationem et deline- 
amentum D. Pirri Liguri neapolitani architecti de super manu illius facti et signati 
hunc in modum videlicet dictus Illustrissimus D. Fabricius Bozzutus frater et heres 
universalis ut asseruit dicte bone memorie Reverendissimi Cardinalis Bozzuti indica- 
vit commisit et concessit dicto Magistro Melchiori lapicide presenti dicte sepulture 
seu cappelle sepulcrarie dicti quondam Reverendissimi D. Cardinalis Bozzuti marmo- 
ri committende insculpende et incidende delineationem designationem editionem 
confectionem sculptionem contextionem molitionem fabricationem ad modelum 
specimen signum stilus delineamentum et exemplar de super factum et designatum 
manu datum D. Pirri liguri architecti faciendam omnibus ipsius Magistri Melchioris 
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operis structuris materis radiis instrumentis operaris lapicidis politoribus sculptoribus 
exercitiis sumptibus impendiis laboribus industriis experimentis et peritis pro premio 
pretio salario et mercede solido et universo scudi 450 monete. Vicissim dictus Magister 
Melchior lapicida et sculptor (...) acceptavit sumpsit a dicto Illustrissimo D. Fabricio 
compresente et concedente dicte cappelle sepulcrarie seu sepulchri marmorei dicti 
quondam Reverendissimi D. Cardinalis Bozzuti structuram sculpturam molitionem 
fabricationem incisionem et confectionem promittens illi predicti huiusmodi sepul- 
chrum marmoreum seu cappellam sepulchri eius marmorei et p_ristromata (?) sta- 
tuarum et sculpturarum omnium sive opera marmorea eius ad exemplar modellum 
designationem specimen formam delineationem et typum dicti Magistri Pirri Liguri 
architecti construere edere designare fabricare moliri conficere incidere sculpere po- 
lire delimare perducere perficere finire absolvere complere ac exustam absolutam et 
perstructam seu perfectam dictibus numeris modis et formis suis ad iudicium dicti 
Pirri prestare et prebere illi promisit hic Rome in domo seu ad domum habitationis 
ipsius Magistri Melchioris ab hinc intra et per totum diem 25 aprilis prossime futu- 
ri omnibus et singulis suis operaris et opificibus laboratoribus lapicidis sculptoribus 
incisoribus politoribus materis instrumentis radiis sumptibus et impendiis predicto 
pretio et premio universo et solido scudi 450 monete lib(...) Aliter in eventum in quem 
hiusumodi operam structuram fabricam sculpturam et contexturam dicte sepulture 
seu cappelle sepulchrarie interea temporis non prestitent et perficient consignave- 
re dedere dicto Illustrissimo D. Fabricio hic Rome domi habitationis eius perfectam 
exustam completam et absolutam omnibus numeris et punctis libenter licitus et 
permissus ac libero arbitrio et placito ipsus Illustrissimus D. Fabricius sit huiusmodi 
operam structuram fabricam sculpturam et molitionem sumere recipere et accepta- 
re vel rennere recusare et deserere quodquid pretius premium et salarium scudi 450 
monete pacti et quetis concorditer hinc illinc. Dictus Illustrissimus D. Fabricius pro- 
misit solvere soluisse facere dicto Magistro Melchiori hic Rome hoc modo: videlicet 
unam tertiam partem per totum diem hodiernum per banchum Magnificorum D. he- 
redum quondam D. Bindi Altoviti in solido et alteram tertiam partem per medium 
spatium predictum (?) temporum opere structure et fabrice dicte cappelle promisse 
tradi et consignari ex arte perfecte et absolute et aliam reliquam partem ad finem seu 
in fine operis laboris sculpture et structure dicte sepulcrarie cappelle [c. 72v] Magister 
Bastianus Silvestri Valenzani Laicus Florentinus scarpellinus seu lapicida habitans 
seu degens Rome ad Minervam scienter sponte et intuitu petitione et instantia dicti 
Magistri Melchioris presentis postulatus et (...)status pro illo promissus et confessus 
omnibus et singulis accessit et promisit ut personaliter principalis et in solido de qua 
susceptus (?) etiam proprio peculiari et provato in et ad favorem dicti Illustrissimi 
D. Fabrici Bozzuti presenti se propria de super proprium principalem venalem et so- 
lidum debitorem et promissorem (...) ipsum Magistrum Melchiorem promissarum 
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faciendo statuendo et eledendo quod Magister Bastianum hic accedentem et fidem- 
dentem et promittentem ac per se et suis stipulantem et acceptantem ipse Magister 
Melchior promisit ab huiusmodi acceptatione susceptione (?) et promissione sem- 
per penitus relevare et conservare indemnem et sine damno itaque alias hoc pacto 
lege et conditione adiectum stipulatum quem et firmatum inter ipsos Illustrissimum 
D. Fabricium ex una et Magistrum Melchiorem Petri ex altera presentibus quod ipse 
Magister Melchior in fine et absolutione dicte operis sculpture et structure cappel- 
le marmoree sepulchri teneatur et obbligatus sit ipso Illustrissimo Fabricio addere et 
prebere unum virum aut opificem seu operam aut magistrum seu servum familiarem 
comitatarum ipse Illustrissimum D. Fabricius Neapolis quiquis secum se conferat eo 
collocatus statutus et digestus dicta opera structura et sculptura cappelle marmoree 
huiusmodi sepulchri seu sepulture in apparentia existentia patentia seu pro patulo 
et manifesto sumptibus impendiis et inter esse ipsius Illustrissimi D. Fabricii feren- 
dis faciendis et pendendis causa et gratia perfectionis et reditus mansionis postola- 
tionis et substitutionis pro quibus omnibus et singulis promissis ita demandandis et 
plendis et prestandis. Ipse Illustrissimus D. Fabricius obligavit se ex bono ac Magister 
Melchior et Magister Bastianus obbligaverunt in solido sese et bona sua et suorum 
et suos quecumquem in ampliori forma Camere apostolice cum suis solitis clericis 
et dicti Magistri Melchior et Bastianus susceperunt propria sese in solidum omnes et 
singulos cer(...) et mandatum executum nulla ac(...)tione (?) pro ... relaxantes con- 
sentientes esibentes promissores (?) iurarunt testia. Actum Rome in palatio residen- 
tie Reverendissimi D. Cardinalis Gesualdi et stantis ipsius Illustrissimus D. Fabricius 
presentibus Fabio q. Ioanni de cozzulo delotilo province basilicate et Meola q. prinna 
delabella de principatu citraregno testibus" 
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CHAPTER 14 


Pirro Ligorio and Sculpture, or, on the 
Reproducibility of Antiquity 


Fernando Loffredo 


It is well known that there was no love lost between Giorgio Vasari and Pirro 
Ligorio. According to a recent sagacious article by Robert Gaston, each tried 
to tarnish the other’s memory in their treatises and literary works.! Singular, 
then, is the praise in the second edition of the Lives of the Most Excellent 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects (1568) that Vasari heaps on the tomb of Pope 
Paul rv in Santa Maria sopra Minerva (Fig. 14.1), one of Ligorio’s most ambi- 
tious projects—praise, however, that fails to mention Ligorio even once.? This 
monument was commissioned by the magnanimous Pius v and lavishly ex- 
ecuted in a variety of coloured marble between 1566 and 1567, eight years after 
the death of Paul rv, perhaps the most hated pope in history. Vasari writes: 


And the sculptors Jacopo and Tommaso Casignuola [also known as Tom- 
maso della Porta] have made in the Carafa Chapel, in the Church of the 
Minerva, the tomb of Pope Paul tv, and, besides other ornaments, a stat- 
ue formed of pieces which represents that Pope, with a mantle of veined 
brocatello marble, and the trimming and other things of veined marbles 
of various colors, which render it marvelous. And so we see added to the 
other industries of our modern intellects this new one, and those sculp- 
tors proceed with colors in their sculpture to imitate painting.? 


1 See Robert W. Gaston, "Vituperation and Revenge: Giorgio Vasari and the Reputation of 
Pirro Ligorio,” in Renaissance Studies in Honor of Joseph Connors, eds. Machtelt Israéls and 
Louis Alexander Waldman, 2 vols. (Florence: 2013), 1485-490. See also Carmelo Occhipinti, 
"Ligorio e Vasari: sulla 'Pazienza' di Ercole II d'Este e su Girolamo da Carpi," Horti Hesperidum 
6 (2016), 203-238. 

2 On the tomb of Paul Iv see Fernando Loffredo, “Il Pan Barberini, Giacomo da Cassignola 
e la scultura in marmi colorati nella cerchia di Pirro Ligorio," Nuovi studi 19 (2013), 145-174; 
and Regine Schallert, "Et novus ex solido revirescit marmore phoenix. Das Grabmal für 
Papst Paul Iv. in Santa Maria Sopra Minerva,’ in Praemium virtutis II. Grabmáler und 
Begrübniszeremoniell in der italienischen Hoch und Spátrenaissance, eds. Joachim Poeschke, 
Britta Kusch-Arnhold, and Thomas Weigel (Münster: 2005), pp. 201-227. 

3 Giorgio Vasari, Le vite de’ più eccellenti pittori scultori e architettori (1568, 2 vols.), eds. Paola 
Barocchi and Rosanna Bettarini, accessible online at www.memofonte.it, 2:845-846 (within 
the life of "Leone Leoni of Arezzo and other sculptors and architects"). 
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FIGURE 14.1 Giacomo da Cassignola (after a project by Pirro Ligorio), Statue of Paul IV, 
Rome, Santa Maria sopra Minerva, Cappella Carafa 
© AUTHOR 
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This final statement is of great interest for the controversy of the paragone.* 
It seems that Vasari has difficulties finding a category in which to situate the 
new practice of statuary in coloured marble. Vasari cannot define this statu- 
ary as “pure” sculpture—not in the Michelangelesque sense, that is, ex uno 
lapide?—but he obviously cannot call it painting either. He thus prefers to es- 
tablish a new category for a new practice still taking shape in Rome. Vasari was 
most likely aware that in 1546 Guglielmo della Porta had sculpted two poly- 
chrome busts of Pope Paul 111, preserved today at the Museo di Capodimonte 
in Naples.® Indeed, in executing the sophisticated commissions requested by 
the ambitious Farnese family, Guglielmo can almost be said to have inaugu- 
rated this innovative practice, the aim of which seems to have been the ex- 
tremely cultivated imitation of imperial Roman sculpture. Furthermore, in 
1564, shortly before Ligorio designed the tomb of Paul rv, Ranuccio Farnese 
commissioned Jacopo Barozzi da Vignola and Guglielmo della Porta with the 
majestic chimney-piece for the salone of the family palace, perhaps the most 
iconic piece of Italian Renaissance small architecture wrought in coloured 
marble.’ The vogue of coloured-marble sculpture indeed had great momen- 
tum in Rome in the second half of the 16th century and underwent further 
experimentation in the hyper-specialized workshops of Lombard stonecutters 
working on plans designed by Pirro Ligorio. On one hand, statuary in coloured 
marble complicated the traditional notion of sculpture and critically impacted 
the debate on the paragone with the introduction of a hybrid technique that 


4 Onthe tomb of Paul rv and the engagement with the paragone see Loffredo, “Il Pan Barberini," 
pp. 149-152; Dorigen Caldwell, “Grace and Favour: Pius v and Sepulchral Architecture in 
Counter-Reformation Rome,’ Artibus et Historiae, 72 (2015), 212-225; Dorigen Caldwell, 
“A Knowing Likeness: Artists and Letterati at the Farnese Court in mid Sixteenth-Century 
Rome,” in Et Amicorum: Essays on Renaissance Humanism and Philosophy. In Honour of Jill 
Kraye, eds. Anthony Ossa-Richardson and Margaret Meserve (Leiden: 2018), pp. 159-176. On 
Vasari and the use of coloured marble see Andrew Morrogh, “Vasari and Coloured Stones,” 
in Giorgio Vasari tra decorazione ambientale e storiografia artistica, ed. Gian Carlo Garfagnini 
(Florence: 1985), pp. 309-320. 

5 See, for instance, Irving Lavin, "Ex Uno Lapide: the Renaissance Sculptor's Tour de Force, in 
Il Cortile delle Statue. Der Statuenhof des Belvedere im Vatikan, eds. Matthias Winner, Bernard 
Andreae, and Carlo Pietrangeli (Mainz: 1998), pp. 191-210. 

6 Christina Riebesell, “Guglielmo della Porta," in Palazzo Farnése. Dalle collezioni rinascimen- 
tali ad Ambasciata di Francia, ed. Francesco Buranelli (Florence: 2010), pp. 255-260. 

7 See Rolf Michael Schneider, “Coloured marble. The splendour and power of imperial Rome,” 
Apollo (2001), July, 3-10; Marilda De Nuccio and Lucrezia Ungaro, eds., I Marmi colorati della 
Roma Imperiale (Venice: 2002). 

8 See Christina Riebesell, “L'arredo architettonico del Palazzo Farnese di Roma: Vignola e 
Guglielmo della Porta," in Vignola e i Farnese, eds. Christoph Luitpold Frommel, Maurizio 
Ricci, Richard J. Tuttle (Milan: 2003), pp. 35-59. 
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intentionally destabilized the artistic panorama of 16th-century Rome. On 
the other hand, the relationship between this new practice and antiquity also 
emerged as a crucial aspect in Vasari’s Lives. 

Indeed, a few lines before the mention of the tomb of Paul Iv, Vasari eulo- 
gizes Tommaso della Porta: 


Milan has also had another sculptor, dead this year, called Tommaso 
Porta, who worked marble excellently well, and in particular made coun- 
terfeited antique heads in marble, which have been sold as antiques; and 
masks he made so well that in them no one has equaled him, of which 
I have one in marble by his hand, placed on the chimney-piece of my 
house at Arezzo, which everyone takes for an antique [...]. Not one of 
our imitators of antiques was superior to this Tommaso, of whom it has 
seemed to me right that record should be made, and the rather as he has 
passed to a better life, leaving name and fame for his ability. 


The Lives also report that Tommaso's career was compromised by the jealou- 
sy of Fra Guglielmo della Porta, further evidence that Vasari never misses a 
chance to sideswipe Guglielmo due to the latter's opposition to Michelangelo. 
But Tommaso della Porta and Giacomo Cassignola, both from Lombardy 
(which included the Ticino), were only two of the several specialized sculptors 
and scalpellini or stonecutters who worked on Pirro Ligorio's all'antica projects 
during the pontificates of Pius 1v and, more briefly, Pius v.? 

The purpose of this article is to investigate the interstices between the 
imitation of antiquity and these new invenzioni, the practices of restoration 
and forgery behind Ligorio's projects taking shape in the Rome of that time. 
I would like to suggest that Ligorio's impressive knowledge and his pragmatic 
approach to understanding archaeology were fundamental for the formation 
of those sculptors now considered exquisite imitators or forgers of the antique. 
Since the 16th century, Pirro Ligorio has very often been accused of forgery, 
above all the forgery of epigraphs. On one hand, specialists over the last few 
decades have complicated and attenuated the idea of Ligorio the forger, ex- 
plaining the patterns and causes for his free reconstructions, his occasional 
inaccuracy, or, more charitably, his creativity in furnishing information for his 


9 On Cassignola and Tommaso della Porta, see Loffredo, "Il Pan Barberini and Fernando 
Loffredo, "Sugli esordi di Giacomo da Cassignola, e sull'oscuro Giacomo Pernio, da Villa 
Giulia indietro fino al cantiere di San Pietro,” in Splendor marmoris: i colori del marmo, da 
Roma e l'Europa, da Paolo III a Napoleone III, eds. Grégoire Extermann and Ariane Varela 
Braga (Rome: 2016), pp. 51-68. 
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encyclopaedic project on Roman antiquities.!° On the other hand, art histori- 
ans have more recently begun to explore specific cases related to Ligorio and 
sculpture forgery." But the main question remains unresolved: was this prac- 
tice intentionally fraudulent? I offer no answer here, nor do I think a definitive 
answer even exists. The objective of this study is instead to address the issue 
from a different angle and in the broader context of Late Renaissance Rome 
by discussing several cases that show how ductile or elusive the boundary be- 
tween antico, falso antico, and all'antica may be. 


1 Materiality and the Deceptive Practice of Imitating Ancient 
Sculpture 


The first issue to address for this inquiry must be materiality. In the case of 
the tomb of Paul rv, most of the pieces of coloured marble used for its sin- 
gular assemblage are actually spolia. The figure of Paul Iv was carved in a 
massive block of rare red marble called portasanta (Fig. 14.1), explicitly ref- 
erenced in the contract dated 9 April 1566. In the notarial act it is specified 
that all the sculptors and stonecutters must follow Ligorio's plan consistently 
and use the materials indicated.!? The scarpellini Giovan Pietro Annone and 
Rocco da Montefiascone, for instance, were tasked with all the marble decora- 
tions and the monumental sarcophagus and, in 1565, the same sculptors were 
paid for having made two "cornucopie di travertino" for the Vatican Belvedere 
(Fig. 14.2). The only one of these gigantic reliefs surviving today is now dis- 
played in the Vatican, in the Viale della Zitella outside the Museo Paolino, and 


10 The bibliography on Ligorio's forgeries is vast and is discussed throughout this volume. On 
this controversial topic see works by: Ginette Vagenheim, “Pirro Ligorio et la falsification. 
A propos du Golfe de Santa Eufemia dans la Calabre antique et de CIL x 1008* in Minima 
epigraphica et papyrologica 5 (2001), 179—214; William Stenhouse, Reading Inscriptions and 
Writing Ancient History. Historical Scholarship in the Late Renaissance (London: 2005); 
Heikki Solin, “Falsi epigrafici,” in L'officina epigrafica romana in ricordo di Giancarlo Susini, 
eds. A. Donati and G. Poma (Roma: 2012), pp. 189-152; Nicoletta Balistreri, “Il columbari- 
um ligoriano tra epigrafia, archeologia e codicologia,’ in Vigna Codini e dintorni, Daniele 
Manacorda, Nicoletta Balistreri, and Valeria Di Cola (Bari: 2017), pp. 129-148. 

11 See, for example, Bertrand Jestaz, "Copies d'antiques au Palais Farnése: les fontes de 
Guglielmo della Porta, Mélanges de l'Ecole Frangaise de Rome. Italie et Méditerranée 
105 (1993), 7-48; Stefano Corsi, “Le antichità Carpi a Ferrara. Cronaca di un acquisto,” 
Prospettiva 69 (1993), 66-69; Flavia Coraggio, “Sui bronzi della Collezione Farnese. Una 
pagina di storia del collezionismo cinquecentesco,’ Rivista dell'Istituto Nazionale di 
Archeologia e Storia dell'Arte 54 (1999), 23-68; Grégoire Extermann, “Copie e falsificazioni: 
l'industria dell'antico nella bottega di Guglielmo della Porta," in La Copia. Connoiseurship, 
storia del gusto e della conservazione, ed. Carla Mazzarelli (Florence: 2010), pp. 225-255. 

12 See Loffredo, “Il Pan Barberini,” pp. 150-151, and the full transcription, pp. 162-163. 
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FIGURE 14.2 Rocco da Montefiascone and Giovan Pietro Annone, Cornucopia, Rome, 
Vatican Museums, Viale della Zitella 
© VATICAN MUSEUMS 


James Ackerman has indeed attributed its elegant design to Ligorio himself.!3 
In this colossal piece, Ligorio's exchange with antiquity is simple to under- 
stand: the cornucopia presents itself as it was an enormous fragment of the 
Roman forum incorporating, almost anachronistically, the coat of arms of 
Pius Iv. 

It might be important to remember that those stonecutters do not have to 
be considered improvised artisans, but highly specialized carvers capable of 
exquisite tour de force pieces. Moreover, it seems that they cared very much 
about their social and artistic status. I would like to stress here for the first time 
that the aforementioned Giovan Pietro Annone seems to have been one of the 
benefactor founders of the chapel of the Universita dei marmorari (the guild of 
the stonecutters) in the Oratory of San Silvestro contiguous to the Basilica of 
Santi Quattro Coronati, Rome.’ In the chapel, Annone's name is recorded in 


13  JamesS. Ackerman, The Cortile del Belvedere (Vatican City: 1954), docc. 189-196; Deoclecio 
Redig De Campos, I Palazzi Vaticani (Bologna: 1967), pp. 153-154. 

14  Adoorway to the oratory was built in 1570 to commemorate the new chapel of the stone- 
cutters with the following inscription: "Statuariorum et lapicidarum corpus anno MDLXX". 
Shortly after, a cycle of frescos for the apse representing the Four Crowned Martyrs, pa- 
trons of the sculptors, was commissioned to Raffaelino da Reggio and other painters to 
allude to the new dedication of the chapel. On the oratory, see Antonio Munoz, Il restauro 
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two different inscriptions.’ A gravestone reminds viewers that Giovan Pietro 
Annone, native of Como, placed it in 1577 in memory of his father Matteo, who 
died in 1576.16 A second, more refined inscription on the wall was placed by 
the consuls of the guild in 1594 in order to celebrate Giovan Pietro Annone's 
donation to the chapel of the Universita.” For having received these special 
mentions—as far as we know, no other stonecutter is remembered in the 
chapel—Annone's contribution to the foundation of the chapel must have 
been instrumental and conspicuous. 

Returning to the Carafa tomb, Vasari's Lives, the contract and the payments 
unquestionably ascribe the statue of Pope Paul Iv to the sculptor Giacomo da 
Cassignola. Elsewhere, I have reconstructed Cassignola's career from his ori- 
gins in Castagnola, the borgo of Lugano from which his last name originates, 
until his death in Rome in 1588. My research has been motivated not only by 
the visibly outstanding quality of the statue of Paul 1v and its long and undue 
lack of attention but also by my conviction that the famed Barberini Pan (Fig. 
14.3) was carved by Cassignola and not by Giovann’Angelo da Montorsoli, 
Francesco da Sangallo, or a sculptor in the Florentine tradition, as various 
scholars have previously proposed. I started by noting that the Pan featured 
inserts of coloured marble, making it impossible to attribute it to a Tuscan 


della chiesa e del chiostro dei Santi Quattro Coronati (Rome: 1914), pp. 16-121. On the frescos 
see bibliography from Italo Faldi, "Contributi a Raffaellino da Reggio," Bollettino darte 36 
(1951), 324-333; to Marco Simone Bolzoni, "The Drawings of Raffaellino Motta da Reggio," 
Master Drawings 54, 2 (2016), 156, 202. On the Università dei marmorari see also Alberto 
Di Castro, “Rivestimenti e tarsie marmoree a Roma tra il Cinquecento e il Seicento, in 
Marmorai e argentieri a Roma e nel Lazio tra Cinquecento e Seicento. I committenti, i docu- 
menti, le opere (Rome: 1994), pp. 10-13. 

15 See Vincenzo Forcella, Iscrizioni delle chiese e d'altri edificii di Roma dal secolo XI fino ai 
giorni nostri raccolte e pubblicate, vol. 8 (Rome: 1876), p. 291, nn. 722 and 723; and Pietro 
Manzi, Il convento fortificato dei SS. Quattro Coronati nella storia e nell'arte (Rome: 1986), 
pp. 109-118. 

16 The inscription on the gravestone reads: “D(eo) O(ptimo) M(aximo). Io(hannes) Petrus 
Anno Comensis Lapicida / Matthaeum Annonem Patrem / chiarissimum qui anno 
MDLXXVI pridie / cal(endas) Decembris mortem obiit hoc / lapide contexit anno 
MDLXXVII / nonis Septembris. / Hunc autem locum sacrum eidem Io(hanne) Pe/tro 
Annoni lapicidae posterisque / suis lapicidarum societas dono dedit". 

17 Theinscription, placed on the north wall of the chapel, reads: “D(eo) O(ptimo) M(aximo). 
D(ominus) Io(hanne)s Petrus Annonius Comensis / Lapicidarum Universitati anuum 
| perpetuum censum scutorum decem / cum dimidio legavit cum hoc ut a / dicta 
Universitate quolibet anno die / 1111 Maii sui obitus anniversarium in / perpetuum ce- 
lebretur. / D(ominus) D. Georgius Ferrus de Morcó Lombard(us) / D(ominus) Bernardus 
Valentianus Florentinus / Dominicus Catanius de Riva Camerarius / sub eorum consulatu 
hic posuerunt / anno D(omi)ni MpLxxxx1111”. The decision to dedicate an inscription 
was taken by the consuls in 1591, as was demonstrated by Antonino Bertolotti, Artisti sviz- 
zeri in Roma nei secoli XV, XVI, e XVII (Bellinzona: 1886), p. 22. 
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FIGURE 14.3 Giacomo da Cassignola, Barberini Pan, Saint Louis (Missouri), Saint Louis Art 
Museum 
€ SAINT LOUIS ART MUSEUM 


sculptor of the High Renaissance who would have necessarily believed in 
Michelangelo's conception of sculpture ex uno lapide. Furthermore, the stylis- 
tic proximity between the Pan and Paul IV is very telling. Formerly housed in 
the Palazzo Barberini and kept in the Saint Louis Art Museum since 1947, the 
Reclining Pan was considered an ancient statue until the 19th century. Viewed 
as an ancient masterpiece, the statue was depicted by Peter Paul Rubens and 
Joachim von Sandrart. When its antiquity was finally questioned, the sculp- 
ture was attributed, not surprisingly, to Michelangelo, since, in the wake of the 
"divine" artist, any superb work of sculpture not truly ancient could be easily 
attributed to him.!8 And the legends here involve Michelangelo's early works, 
in particular the Cupid, which was actually considered ancient, according to 
the biographies of Condivi and Vasari.!9 

The so-called Ludovisi Pan (Fig. 14.6), in the Roman garden of the renowned 
Casino dell'Aurora, is a similar case of the dispute between antiquity and 


18 To give an example, Joachim von Sandrart considered the famous Arrotino (The Knife 
Grinder) one of Michelangelo's masterpieces, instead of an antique. See the entry by 
Carolin Ott in http://ta.sandrart.net/-artwork-551. On the Arrotino see Phyllis Pray Bober 
and Ruth Rubinstein, Renaissance Artists & Antique Sculpture. A Handbook of Sources 
(London: 2010), pp. 83-84, n. 33. 

19 Ascanio Condivi, Vita di Michelagnolo Buonarroti (Rome: 1553), c. 10v; Vasari, Le vite, 1568, 
2:721. 
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FIGURE 14.6 — Giovann'Angelo da Montorsoli, Ludovisi Pan. Rome, Casino Ludovisi 
© MARCO MANCINI 
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Michelangelo in the attribution of a statue.?? It has been subsequently rec- 
ognized—this time correctly—as a sculpture by Montorsoli, whose relation- 
ship with Michelangelo and whose practice of restoration are discussed later 
in this essay?! The obscene features of the Ludovisi Pan intentionally evoke 
Dionysus's cortége, and the statue is clearly conceived to look like an ancient 
work. One significant and material difference nonetheless distinguishes the 
Ludovisi Pan from the Barberini: while the Ludovisi is carved in white Luna 
marble, the Barberini was realized by reusing a massive ancient block, most 
probably derived from a Roman triumphal arch, given that portions of a 
Roman relief are still visible on the reverse.22 As we have seen, the Barberini 
Pan was believed to be ancient, and the analysis of this kind of ancient-like 
sculpture is indeed slippery because of the use of actual ancient marble. Truly, 
not only is this Pan made according to antique forms, but it can also be con- 
sidered antique in its materiality. The artist who conceived it and the sculptor 
who carved it both took a step forward toward the imitation of the antique: 
they created an all'antica statue with actual marmi antichi. It is probably not by 
chance, then, that this Pan was considered a masterpiece of Roman antiquity 
for almost three centuries. 

In my opinion, there was likely a ghostwriter behind the clever conception 
and brilliant creation of the Barberini Pan and, if so, Ligorio would be the best 
candidate. Giacomo da Cassignola was doubtless an outstanding executor, but 
he did not have the gift of invenzione, and the conception of this Pan is certain- 
ly too elaborate and refined to be his work. My suggestion is that the Barberini 
Pan was "invented" by Ligorio and intended to be displayed in an all'antica 
garden, probably in a grotto, the appropriate place for this kind of deity. It is 
useful to remember that in the 1560s Ligorio was designing the Vatican Casino 
for Pius Iv, whose iconographical program was based on the struggle between 
wildness and civilization.2? The symbology of the Casino hinges on the god- 


20 Beatrice Palma Venetucci, Antonio Giuliano, Lucilla de Lachenal, and Maria Elisa 
Micheli, I marmi Ludovisi dispersi (Museo Nazionale Romano. Le sculture. 1/6) (Rome: 
1986), pp. 238-240, entry vi11-9 by Maria Elisa Micheli. 

21 On this attribution see Francesco Caglioti, "Sull'esordio brunelleschiano di Domenico 
Gagini,” Prospettiva 91/92 (1998), 86, n. 7. 

22 The remaining reliefs were noted by Michael Jaffé, “Rubens as a Draughtsman, The 
Burlington Magazine 107 (1965), 381. A likely reconstruction was presented by Lisa Ayla 
Cakmak and Adrian J. Ossi at the Archaeological Institute of America Annual Meeting 
(Chicago, 2-5 January 2013, Session 7B: “Reconstructing Sangallo's ‘Reclining Pan’: The 
Ancient Roots of a Renaissance Sculpture"). 

23 On the Vatican Casino see Walter Friedlander, Das Kasino Pius des Vierten (Leipzig: 1912); 
Graham Smith, The Casino of Pius IV (Princeton: 1977); Marcello Fagiolo and Maria Luisa 
Madonna, “La Casina di Pio IV in Vaticano, Pirro Ligorio e l'architettura come geroglifico,” 
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desses Diana of Ephesus and Cybele: the marble statue of the latter was for- 
merly flanked by four monumental stucco satyrs, while the mythical Grotto of 
Ephesus was sacred to both Diana and Pan (Fig. 14.4 and 14.5). Moreover, the 
figures of Diana of Ephesus and Pan were central in other Italian gardens, such 
as those at the Villa d'Este or at Cardinal Cristoforo Madruzzo’s villa in Soriano 
nel Cimino.?4 Finally, it is worth noting the strong connection between Ligorio 
and Cassignola, who also worked in the cantiere of the Casino, realizing the 
monolithic basin with two putti as a fountain for the elliptic courtyard. 
Written descriptions of the Barberini Pan first appear in the early 17th cen- 
tury and, as far as I am aware, its previous history remains obscure. If this statue 
was part of an abandoned decorative project by Pirro Ligorio, as Iam tempted 
to believe, the question remains: was it created just to suggest its antiquity— 
that is, just to play with the idea of antiquity—or was this careful manoeuvre 
an attempt to cheat the patron? At least two cases of falsi antichi have re- 
cently been connected to Ligorio. One is the vibrant Euripides carved in black 
basalt—again, a coloured marble—formerly part of the collection of Rodolfo 
Pio da Carpi. Ligorio himself wrote about the discovery of this bust under the 
Aventine Hill.?5 The Euripides enjoyed great fame and was even cast in bronze 


Storia dell'Arte 15/16 (1972), 237—281; and the volume edited by Daria Borghese, La Casina 
di Pio IV in Vaticano (Turin: 2010). 

24 On Villa d'Este see Isabella Barisi Pasquini, Marcello Fagiolo, and Maria Luisa Madonna, 
Villa d'Este (Rome: 2003); Carmelo Occhipinti, Giardino delle Esperidi: le tradizioni del mito 
e la storia di Villa d'Este a Tivoli (Rome: 2009); and George Hugo Tucker's article in this 
volume. On Madruzzo's villa see Fabio T. Fagliari Zeni Buchicchio, “Ottaviano Schiratti 
da Perugia: l'architetto di Papacqua per Cristoforo Madruzzo,” Arte e Accademia. Ricerche, 
studi, attività 151 (1989), 145-193; Pia Kehl, “La villa di Papacqua a Soriano nel Cimino,” in 
I Madruzzo e l'Europa, 1539-1658. I principi vescovi di Trento tra Papato e Impero, ed. Laura 
Dal Prà (Milan: 1993), pp. 711-715. See also the recent contributions by Carla Benocci, 
La Villa di Papacqua a Soriano nel Cimino. Gli Otia dei Madruzzo, Altemps, Albani, Chigi 
(Rome: 2018); and Luca Siracusano, L'pistolario di Cristoforo Madruzzo come fonte per la 
storia dell'arte: con unappendice di documenti dal Notarile di Roma (Trent: 2018). 

25 "Nel Monte Aventino sono state trovate due bellissime teste l'una et l'altra di Euripide 
poeta tragico, di maniera et d'artificio cosi belle quanto altro che n'apparisca in Roma, et 
sono di marmo lunense negro”; in Erna Mandowsky and Charles Mitchell, Pirro Ligorio’s 
Roman Antiquities. The Drawings in Ms XIII.B.7 in the National Library in Naples, (London: 
1963), pp. 98-99, n. 86; and Anna Schreurs, Antikenbild und Kunstanschauungen des 
Neapolitanischen Malers, Architekten und Antiquars Pirro Ligorio (1513/14-1583) (Cologne: 
2000), pp. 478—479; discussed in Loffredo, "Il Pan Barberini,” p.153. In 1572 letter, Alessandro 
de’ Grandi suggested to Duke Ercole d'Este the acquisition of “la testa d'Euripide, molto 
ben nota a messer Pirro Ligorio"; published by Rodolfo Lanciani, Storia degli scavi di Roma 
e notizie intorno le collezioni romane di antichità, vol. 3: Dalla elezione di Giulio III alla 
morte di Pio IV (Rome: 1908), p. 261; discussed by Occhipinti, Giardino delle Esperidi, p. 31, 
n. 48. 
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some years later by Ludovico Lombardi for his Florentine patron Lorenzo 
Ridolfi? A very similar episode regards the so-called Grimani Antinous.?" 
Ligorio profusely described its discovery in Lanuvio, while Guglielmo della 
Porta cast a replica of it in bronze for the Vatican Belvedere. In fact, Pius Iv 
requested ten bronze copies of classical antiquities in 1560,28 and it is easy to 
suppose that Ligorio was involved in this decision, given his status as Pius's 
favourite architect and antiquarian. Both Ligorio and Guglielmo della Porta 
were protetti of the "gran cardinale" Alessandro Farnese and therefore strongly 
linked to each other. Their relationship, however, would dramatically dete- 
riorate in 1565, when Ligorio was imprisoned for the mismanagement of the 
Fabbrica di San Pietro. Upon his release, he accused Guglielmo of calumny.?9 
But as for the basalt Euripides and the Grimani Antinous, each a careful and 
beautiful fake, we should ask whether Ligorio himself knew these two statues 
were forgeries. Or, worse still, did Ligorio organize these operations for profit? 
And was Guglielmo involved in this affair? 

Considering Ligorio's consistent integrations of ancient pieces and the all- 
out falsifications that invited his reputation as a forger in the field of epigraphy, 
one might be tempted to detect an intentionally fraudulent purpose in these 
episodes. But for now the question I would like to address is of another sort: 
could we ever produce evidence of Ligorio's guilt? Or, rather, has any evidence 
of his culpability (for example, documents or a letter) ever been produced? 
I consider improbable the notion that Ligorio left any conclusive proof of his 
falsifications. I am much more interested here in analysing these cases of sus- 
picious forgery and investigating the context in which such elusive works were 
created while also preserving the doubt surrounding them. I am convinced 
that it was Pirro Ligorio who taught a cohort of sculptors and stonecutters ac- 
tive in Rome in the mid-16th century how best to approximate the antique. 


26 See also Corsi, "Le antichità Carpi a Ferrara," pp. 66-69; and Claudio Franzoni, “Quindici 
anni di una collezione” Alberto III e Rodolfo Pio da Carpi collezionisti e mecenati, ed. 
Manuela Rossi (Udine: 2004), pp. 61-84 (speciatim Appendice 1.A.8, p. 69). 

27 See Extermann, “Copie e falsificazioni” pp. 225-255; discussed in Loffredo “Il Pan 
Barberini,” p. 153. Ligorio states: “A Lanuvio, città nella Via Appia, erano teste del petto 
et imagini [di Antinoo] intere coronate di hedera, come un Baccho; et quella bellissima 
testa che è in casa Grimani a Venezia è una di quelle che fu trovata a Lanuvio;" quota- 
tion in Peter Gerlach, "Warum hieß der ‘Hermes-Andros’ des vatikanischen Belvedere 
‘Antinous’?” in Winner et al. I cortile delle statue, pp. 355-377 (speciatim 359, n. 17). 

28 See]estaz, “Copies d'antiques au Palais Farnèse,” pp. 7-48. 

29 David Robbins Coffin, Pirro Ligorio: the Renaissance artist, architect and antiquarian; with 
a checklist of drawings (University Park, Penn: 2004), pp. 70-71. See also Stefano Pierguidi, 
“Il ‘trattatello’ di Guglielmo della Porta: l'antagonismo con Vasari e i plagi da Tolomei e 
Ligorio,” Arte lombarda 170/171 (2014), 136-149. 
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In his plans for the Casino, for example, Ligorio combines various techniques 
and materials typical of Roman architecture, from white to coloured marble 
and from mosaics to stucco. We can imagine Ligorio carefully supervising the 
construction and perhaps even providing the executors with precise instruc- 
tions and practical suggestions to execute their work. It is easy to think that, 
for many artists and stonecutters who had moved to Rome in search of for- 
tune, Ligorio’s cantieri acted as a site of training for the study of antiquity. I 
argue that Ligorio’s archaeological knowledge and theories were likely a fun- 
damental point of departure for these specialized artisans, many of them from 
Lombardy, who were capable of carving coloured marble but were most prob- 
ably unable to create an ancient-like sculpture. 


2 Restoration as Recreation 


Among those who realized Ligorio’s all'antica dream, Giacomo Cassignola, 
Tommaso della Porta, Giovanni da Sant'Agata, and Rocco da Montefiascone 
have already been mentioned, but we can also add Tommaso Boscoli of 
Montepulciano, who executed many of the highly complex stucco reliefs for 
the Casino of Pius Iv, and Niccolò Longhi of Viggiù, in Lombardy, who special- 
ized in careful restorations, along with others too numerous to list. It is not my 
intention here to retrace the history of restoration in the early modern period 
but instead to focus on the boundary between restoration and the simulation 
of antiquity in mid-16th-century Rome.?? Restoration in the Renaissance was 
quite often valued as the perfect reproduction of ancient style; it was seen as 
an almost intellectual exercise to regenerate the missing parts of an ancient 
artefact. Vasari, for instance, refers to an ancient Marsyas owned by the elder 
Cosimo de’ Medici and restored by Donatello, a sculpture that Francesco 
Caglioti has identified with the so-called Marsia rosso, attributing the inter- 
vention instead to Mino da Fiesole.?! But Vasari is precise in individuating the 
birth of the vogue of restoration in early 16th-century Rome. 


30 On the collections of antiquities in Early Renaissance Rome, see Kathleen Christian, 
Empire Without End: Antiquities Collections in Renaissance Rome, c. 1350-1527 (New Haven: 
2010). On restoration later during the 17th century see Italo Faldi, "Il mito della classicita 
e il restauro delle sculture antiche nel xvii secolo a Roma,’ in Barocco fra Italia e Polonia, 
ed. Jan Slaski (Warsaw: 1977), pp. 57-87. 

31 Francesco Caglioti, "Due 'restauratori' per le antichità dei primi Medici: Mino da Fiesole, 
Andrea del Verrocchio e il Marsia rosso’ degli Uffizi,” Prospettiva 72 (1993), 17-42; and 
73/74 (1994), 74-96. 
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Discussing Cardinal Andrea della Valle’s Roman palace in his biography of 
Lorenzetto, Vasari writes that the artist 


placed some statues, likewise ancient and of marble, which, although 
they were not entire—some being without the head, some without arms, 
others without legs, and every one, in short, with something missing, 
nevertheless he arranged to the best advantage, having caused all that 
was lacking to be restored by good sculptors. This was the reason that 
other lords have since done the same thing and have restored many an- 
cient works; as, for example, Cardinals Cesi, Ferrara, and Farnese, and, in 
a word, all Rome. And, in truth, antiquities restored in this way have more 
grace than those mutilated trunks, members without heads, or figures in 
any other way maimed and defective.” 


The fascinating collection of antiques and the display put together by Cardinal 
della Valle would thus have been the input for the new practice of restora- 
tion, an idea strengthened by Vasari’s reiteration of the same statement in the 
Ragionamenti.83 

Other exceptional cases of restoration are narrated in the Lives, such as 
Baccio Bandinelli's famous replica of the Laocoón and his reconstruction and 


32 Vasari, Le vite, 1568, 2:134: “E nella Valle la facciata di dentro, e così il disegno delle stalle 
et il giardino di sopra, per Andrea cardinale della Valle, dove accomodò nel partimento 
di quell’opera colonne, base e capitegli antichi, e spartì attorno per basamento di tutta 
quell'opera pili antichi pieni di storie; e più alto fece sotto certe nicchione un altro fregio 
di rottami di cose antiche, e di sopra nelle dette nicchie pose alcune statue pur antiche 
e di marmo, le quali, se bene non erano intere, per essere quale senza testa, quale senza 
braccia et alcuna senza gambe, et insomma ciascuna con qualche cosa meno, l'accomodó 
nondimeno benissimo, avendo fatto rifare a buoni scultori tutto quello che mancava: la 
quale cosa fu cagione che altri signori hanno poi fatto il medesimo e restaurato molte 
cose antiche, come il cardinale Cesis, Ferrara, Farnese, e per dirlo in una parola, tutta 
Roma. E nel vero hanno molta più grazia queste anticaglie in questa maniera restaurate 
che non hanno que’ tronchi imperfetti, e le membra senza capo o in altro modo diffettose 
e manche" On the Della Valle collection see Kathleen Christian, "Instauratio and Pietas: 
the della Valle Collections of Ancient Sculpture,’ Studies in the History of Art 70 (2008), 
33-65. f 

33 Giorgio Vasari, Ragionamenti (Florence: 1588), p. 129: “E questo, Giorgio, quel cardinale 
della Valle, che fece in Roma quello antiquario, e che fu il primo che mettessi insieme 
le cose antiche, e le faceva restaurare? Arei certo, per quella memoria, molto caro di 
conoscerlo”. 
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reintegration of the right arm missing from the original ancient group.?* Vasari 
says that Baccio 


also restored the right arm of the ancient Laocoón, which had been bro- 
ken off and never found, and Baccio made one of the full size in wax, 
which so resembled the ancient work in the muscles, in force, and in 
manner, and harmonized with it so well, that it showed how Baccio un- 
derstood his art; and this model served him as a pattern for making the 
whole arm of his own Laocoón.35 


Here, in a series of interconnections between antico and all'antica that may 
be described improperly as incestuous, Baccio demonstrates his skills not 
only by replicating the antique but also by (re)creating the arm missing from 
the Laocoón so perfectly that it appears antique and thus original. Eventually, 
Baccio even carved a replica of the whole sculptural group, for which he ad- 
opted his own reconstruction of Laocoòn's right arm. In this episode, restora- 
tion clearly emerges as rebirth. The addition of the missing arm to the iconic 
Laocoón here resembles palingenesis more than restoration.?6 

According to Vasari, Michelangelo suggested Giovann'Angelo da Montorsoli 
to Clement vii for the interventions on the Laocoón, the most renowned of 
the ancient statues at the Vatican Belvedere, an episode that in its own way 
reinforces the attribution of the aforementioned Ludovisi Pan (Fig. 14.6).3” In 


34 On the Laocoén, see Salvatore Settis, Laocoonte: fama e stile (Rome: 1999); Laocoonte: alle 
origini dei Musei Vaticani, eds. Francesco Buranelli, Paolo Liverani, and Arnold Nesselrath 
(Rome: 2006); Il Laocoonte dei Musei Vaticani: 500 anni dalla scoperta, ed. Giorgio Bejor 
(Milan: 2007). 

35 Vasari, Le vite, 1568, 2:429. 

36 Gabriella Capecchi, “Superare l'antico: il Laocoonte ‘perfetto,’ in Baccio Bandinelli scul- 
tore e maestro (1493-1560), eds. Detlef Heikamp and Beatrice Paolozzi Strozzi (Florence: 
2014), pp. 128-155. 

37 Vasari, Le vite, 1568, 2:61, "Intanto essendo Michelagnolo a Roma appresso papa 
Clemente, il qual voleva che l'opera di San Lorenzo si seguitasse e perció l'avea fatto chia- 
mare, gli chiese Sua Santità un giovane che restaurasse alcune statue antiche di Belvedere, 
che erano rotte. Per che ricordatosi il Buonarroto di fra’ Giovann'Agnolo, lo propose al 
Papa, e Sua Santità per un suo breve lo chiese al Generale dell'ordine de' Servi, che gliel 
concedette, per non poter far altro, e malvolentieri. Giunto dunque il frate a Roma, nelle 
stanze di Belvedere, che dal Papa gli furono date per suo abitare e lavorare, rifece il brac- 
cio sinistro che mancava all'Apollo et il destro del Laoconte, che sono in quel luogo, e 
diede ordine di racconciare l'Ercole similmente. E perché il Papa quasi ogni mattina anda- 
va in Belvedere per suo spasso, e dicendo l'ufficio, il frate il ritrasse di marmo tanto bene, 
che gli fu l'opera molto lodata e gli pose il Papa grandissima affezzione, e massimamente 
veggendolo studiosissimo nelle cose dell'arte, e che tutta la notte disegnava per avere ogni 
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the same vein, Vasari writes that the “divine” Michelangelo also recommended 
the young Lombard sculptor Guglielmo della Porta to the Farnese family to 
restore their massive ancient collection. This account is again a way for Vasari 
to show Michelangelo’s civility towards Guglielmo and the latter’s subsequent 
ingratitude.38 But it does seem true that, in Rome, under the rule of these same 
Farnese collectors, there had been a shift towards an authentic professional- 
ism in the practice of restoration. Even after the death of Pope Paul 111 in 1549, 
the unique collection owned by the Farnese family became an immense can- 
tiere for sculptors-turned-restorers.?? In his Narratione compendiosa della casa 
Farnese (1627), Tiburzio Burtio, the last maggiordomo of Cardinal Alessandro 
Farnese, discusses his patron's passion for antiquities: 


[Alessandro] left an infinite number of fragments of many statues, for 
which he had hired for 20 scudi monthly a sculptor [scultore stipendiato], 
together with a servant, who restored a great number of statues, many 
of which are in the aforementioned Farnese Palace, besides the most su- 
perb Bull [/a Mole del Toro]. 


Later he writes that Alessandro had *many more fragments that, if they were 
restored, would be enough to adorn ten illustrious palaces"^? The sculptor 


mattina nuove cose da mostrare al Papa, che molto se ne dilettava. In questo mentre es- 
sendo vacato un canonicato di San Lorenzo di Fiorenza, chiesa stata edificata e dotata 
dalla casa de' Medici, fra Giovann'Agnolo, che già avea posto giü l'abito di frate, l'ottenne 
per messer Giovanni Norchiati suo zio, che era in detta chiesa cappellano”. 

38 Vasari, Le vite, 1568, 2:753, “E perché l'anno 1547 mori Bastiano Viniziano, frate del Piombo, 
e disegnando papa Paulo che quelle statue antiche per il suo palazzo si restaurassino, 
Michelagnolo favori volentieri Guglielmo dalla Porta, scultore milanese, il quale, giovane 
di speranza, dal sudetto fra' Bastiano era stato raccomandato a Michelagnolo, che, pia- 
ciutoli il far suo, lo messe innanzi a papa Paulo per acconciare dette statue: e la cosa 
andò si innanzi che gli fece dare Michelagnolo l'ufizio del Piombo; che dato poi ordine 
al restaurarle, come se ne vede ancora oggi in quel palazzo, dove fra’ Guglielmo, [scorda- 
tosi] de’ benefizii ricevuti, fu poi uno de’ contrarii a Michelagnolo”. Vasari, Le vite, 1568, 
2:843: "Avendo Guglielmo in sei anni fatte quest'opere, l'anno 1537 si condusse a Roma, 
dove da Giovan Iacomo suo zio fu molto raccomandato a fra' Bastiano pittore viniziano, 
suo amico, acció esso il raccomandassi, come fece, a Michelagnolo Buonarruoti; il quale 
Michelagnolo veggendo Guglielmo fiero e molto assiduo alle fatiche, cominció a porgli af- 
fezione, e innanzi a ogni altra cosa gli fece restaurare alcune cose antiche in casa Farnese". 

39 On the different restoration campaings promoted by the Farnese family see Gabriella 
Prisco, “La pit bella cosa di Cristianità’: i restauri alla collezione Farnese di sculture,” 
in Le sculture Farnese. Storia e documenti, ed. Carlo Gasparri (Naples: 2007), pp. 81-133, 
speciatim 81-101. 

40 See the chapter "Restaurierung" in Christina Riebesell, Die Sammlung des Kardinal 
Alessandro Farnese: ein "Studio" für Künstler und Gelehrte (Weinheim: 1989), pp. 59-64, 
and the transcription of Butio, p. 203 (BAV, Chigi.F.v111.177). 
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mentioned here should be identified as Giovan Battista di (or de’) Bianchi, 
an artist whose profile is yet to be fully delineated.*! Needless to say, Ligorio 
played a central role in the circle of Farnese-sponsored antiquarians and, in- 
deed, he sold the first version of Le antichita di Roma to Cardinal Alessandro 
Farnese in 1567. 

Like the Farnese family, other collectors sought to have their antiquities 
restored, and this opportunity attracted Florentine sculptors. One example 
given by Vasari is Valerio Cioli, who was in Rome in his mid-twenties around 
1555, at work on the integrations for the collection at Cardinal Ippolito d'Este's 
villa in Montecavallo, a property previously rented by the Farnese family and 
the estate where Pope Paul 111 died.^? Furthermore, in a dialogue entitled Zl 
Martello, written around 1550, Cosimo Bartoli praises the young and promis- 
ing Florentine sculptor Francesco della Camilla, the same artist who Vasari 
in the second edition of his Lives would call “Francesco Camilliani”.43 Bartoli 
refers to restorations commissioned to Francesco for two ancient statues in 
Bishop Giovan Battista Ricasoli's collection in Florence and for a Neptune for 
the same patron. To stress the outstanding quality of this Neptune, a statue that 
still today has never been found, Bartoli affirms that if the Neptune "had been 
found in Rome, under ruins, with no legs, arms or head, just like ancient stat- 
ues are often found, it would have been considered antique”.4* Thus, according 
to Bartoli, Francesco was charged with restorations as well as with producing 
new works of sculpture that exhibit the quality and form of ancient sculptures. 


41 On Bianchi or Di Bianchi, see the entry by Christina Riebesell, “Giovanni Battista Di 
Bianchi," in Dizionario Biorgrafico degli Italiani, vol. 39 (Rome: 1991). 

42 Vasari, Le vite, 1568, 2:556 and 2:880: "Valerio, il quale è giovane di 26 anni, ha in Roma, 
al giardino del cardinale di Ferrara a Monte Cavallo, restaurate molte antiche statue di 
marmo, rifacendo a chi braccia, a chi piedi, et ad altra altre parti che mancavano. Et il 
simile ha fatto poi nel palazzo de' Pitti a molte statue che v'ha condotto per ornamento 
d'una gran sala il Duca’. On Ippolito 11 d'Este, see Marina Cogotti and Francesco Paolo 
Fiore, eds., Ippolito II d'Este cardinale, principe, mecenate (Rome: 2013). 

43 Cosimo Bartoli, Ragionamenti accademici (Venice: 1567), Il Martello, ovvero ragionamen- 
to primo, cc. 1-22. The Ragionamenti consist of five dialogues written by Bartoli around 
1550 (see Fernando Loffredo, "Un contributo alla biografia fiorentina di Santi Gucci / 
Przyczynek do florenckiej biografii Santi Gucciego,” Biuletyn Historii Sztuki 69, 1/2 (2007), 
p. 24). On Cosimo Bartoli and his renowned translation of Alberti's De re aedificatoria 
see Girolamo Mancini, “Cosimo Bartoli (1503-1572), Archivio storico italiano, ser. 6, 76, 
3/4 (1918), 84-135; Roberto Cantagalli and Nicola De Blasi, "Bartoli, Cosimo,” in DBI, vol. 6 
(1964), pp. 561-563; Charles Davis, “Cosimo Bartoli and the Portal of Sant'Apollonia by 
Michelangelo," Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorischen Institutes in Florenz 19 (1975), 261-276. 

44 Bartoli, Ragionamenti, c. 19 recto: "che se ei si fusse trovata questa statua in Roma, sotto 
quelle rovine, et havesse manco o gambe o braccia o testa come spesso vi se ne trovavano 
molte, che ella sarebbe tenuta per antica et harebbe un nome et un grido grandissimo". 
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FIGURE 14.7 Diana, restored by Niccolò Longhi da Viggiù, Rome, Musei Capitolini 
© SOVRINTENDENZA CAPITOLINA AI BENI CULTURALI 
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FIGURE 14.8 Mino da Fiesole, finished by Niccolò Longhi da Viggiù, Saint Peter, Vatican, 
Saint Peter's Basilica, Palazzo delle Sagrestie, Aula Capitolare 
© FABBRICA DI SAN PIETRO 
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+ 


FIGURE 14.9 Diana, restored by Niccolò Longhi da Viggiù, Rome, Musei Capitolini 
© SOVRINTENDENZA CAPITOLINA AI BENI CULTURALI 


Bartoli seems to establish a direct relationship between skill in sculpting and 
skill in simulating antiquity. 

From a previously overlooked letter from Bartoli to Vasari, we now know 
that Francesco was probably in Rome around 1549: the document is a typi- 
cal letter of recommendation in which Bartoli warmly suggests the name 
of "Francesco di maestro Giovan della Camilla" for the project of the Del 
Monte Chapel in San Pietro in Montorio in Rome, which Vasari oversaw. The 
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FIGURE 14.10 Niccolò Longhi da Viggiù, Head of Saint Peter, Vatican, Saint Peter's Basilica, 
Palazzo delle Sagrestie, Aula Capitolare 
© FABBRICA DI SAN PIETRO 


commission eventually went to Bartolomeo Ammannati,** but, most relevant 
to this inquiry, Bartoli specifies that Francesco had been studying and working 


45 See Fernando Loffredo, “La giovinezza di Bartolomeo Ammannati all'ombra della tomba 
Nari,” in L'acqua, la pietra, il fuoco. Bartolomeo Ammannati scultore, eds. Beatrice Paolozzi 
Strozzi and Dimitrios Zikos (Florence: 2011), pp. 943135. 
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in Rome with Raffaello da Montelupo, another Tuscan linked to Michelangelo 
who was active in the city of papal commissions. Camilliani most likely had 
the chance to closely examine antiquities while in Rome and also learn the res- 
toration techniques that had been adopted in the mid-16th century. I find it no 
coincidence, then, that the particularly harmonious restoration of a so-called 
Endymion (Fig. 14.23 and 14.25) in the Musei Capitolini appears, in my opinion, 
to be the work of Raffaello da Montelupo (Fig. 14.23 and 14.25), since the head 
of Endymion is particularly close to Raffaello da Montelupo's Saint Michael the 
Archangel (Fig. 14.24 and 14.26) in Castel Sant'Angelo in Rome.46 

In terms of restoration, though, it seems that in mid-16th-century Rome 
Lombard sculptors enjoyed a more refined aesthetic sensibility, despite the 
usual harsh judgements against them.*” On one hand, the presence and influ- 
ence of Guglielmo della Porta undoubtedly helped determine this distinction, 
since in the Farnese sphere there were many sculptors who worked "sotto fra' 
Guglielmo". On the other hand, it is worth remembering that Ligorio was ac- 
tively part of the same circle and in fact had several artists under his direction. 
One of these was Niccoló Longhi, who sculpted extremely refined integrations 
for very diverse works, from the colossal ancient Chiaramonte Hercules to the 
Saint Peter that Mino da Fiesole had left unfinished.^? For the statues at the 
Casino, Longhi also provided scores of “risarcimenti’, as this kind of restora- 
tion was often called at that time.*? Considering that in 1565 Longhi was paid 
for his intervention of a massive statue of “Diana alta palmi 139? I would like 


46 On Raffaello da Montelupo, see the doctoral dissertation by Till R. Verellen, "Raffaello da 
Montelupo, 1504-1566, als Bildhauer und Architekt" (Universitat Hamburg, 1986). 

47 For instance, according to Chantelou, the old Bernini still thought that there was no 
Lombard “qui n'ait été disproportionné et sans règle”. Chantelou, Journal de Voyage du 
Cavalier Bernin en France, ed. Milovan Stani (Paris: 2001), p. 177 (13 septembre). 

48 See Francesco Caglioti, "Da Alberti a Ligorio, da Maderno a Bernini: il ritrovamento del ‘San 
Pietro’ vaticano di Mino da Fiesole (e di Niccolò Longhi da Viggiü)," Prospettiva 86 (1997), 
37-70. On the Hercules see also Claudia Valeri, “Scienza antiquaria e restauro dei marmi 
antichi tra XV1 e XVIII secolo. Alcuni esempi dai Musei Vaticani," in Ergaenzungsprozesse. 
Transformation antiker Skulptur durch Restaurierung, ed. Sascha Kansteiner (Berlin: 2013), 
pp. 23-42. Documents and biographical information on Longhi were put together by 
Lanciani, Storia degli scavi, p. 262. New light on Longhi working at Villa d'Este was shed by 
Occhipinti, Giardino delle Esperidi, pp. 381-383. 

49 Longhi often appears in the payments for his restorations. The documents related to the 
cantiere have been republished in full by Maria Losito in La Casina di Pio IV in Vaticano 
(Turin: 2010), pp. 195-202; in the same volume, in particular on Longhi's impressive skills, 
see Carmelo Occhipinti's essay "La Casina di Pio IV e l'antico. Controriforma, collezion- 
ismo, antiquaria,’ pp. 91-92. The word “risarcimenti” is found, for example, in: Archivio di 
Stato di Roma, Camerale 1, 1520, c.192/CXCII. 

50 Archivio di Stato di Roma, Camerale 1, Fabbriche 1521, c. 137r: “A’ di 23 di giugno [1565]. A 
mastro Nicoló di Longhi scultore scudi trecento quali se le danno a buon conto et prin- 
cipio di pagamento delle infrascritte statue et altro consignate da lui fino a quest'hora 
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to argue here that one such restoration may be the head of a colossal Diana 
(264 cm) currently in the Musei Capitolini (Fig. 14.7).5! The head of this Diana 
exhibits the extremely soft treatment of the marble typical of Niccoló's work. 
The carving of the ear, moreover, features a comma-shaped curved design 
inside the auricular cavity, a Morellian detail in which observers may recog- 
nize Niccoló's hand, as the same design is found in his head for the Saint Peter 
(Fig. 14.9 and 14.10). 

Returning to Ligorio's monument to Paul Iv in Santa Maria sopra Minerva, 
it was Tommaso della Porta who sculpted the two statues of virtues posed on 
the pediment, Religion and Faith (Fig. 14.19 and 14.20), as well as the two beauti- 
ful female herms on the sides of the main niche.5? I would like to analyse his 
execution here, keeping in mind Vasari's comments about Tommaso's almost 
undetectable forgeries. Tommaso's prior relationship with the Farnese fam- 
ily is attested by his 1562 sale to Cardinal Alessandro of the Twelve Caesars, 
which have been identified as the busts still in the Farnese Palace today.53 
Interestingly, the Farnese family, who owned the greatest collection of an- 
tiquities in Renaissance Rome, sought to combine ancient pieces with the 
all'antica busts of the Twelve Caesars, a series of “heads that are all modern", as 
the 1566 inventory carefully records.5+ Tommaso actively worked on Ligorio's 
projects and executed some integrations for the ancient statues displayed 
in the Casino, and many of the antiquities formerly housed there ended up 
in the Campidoglio by the order of Pius v.55 According to my recent investi- 
gations, it was most likely Tommaso who restored the head of the so-called 
Marius (Fig. 14.21), now in the Palazzo Nuovo of the Campidoglio, and it is 


nell'opere palatine et patuite in scudi cinquecento tutti insieme, cioé una statua di Diana 
alta palmi 13; una di Genio alta palmi 9 1⁄2; una di Giulia Mamea alta palmi 9; un'altra 
Diana alta palmi 7; un termine alto palmi 10; un puttino qual tiene un'aquila in mano alto 
palmi 5; quattro figure di palmi 5 l'una; un vaso antico ovato longo palmi u, largo palmi 5, 
alto palmi 3 lavorato attorno et intagliato con quattro teste di leoni 300". 

51 See the entry by Eugenio La Rocca in Musei Capitolini. Le sculture del Palazzo Nuovo/, eds. 
Eugenio La Rocca and Claudio Parisi Presicce (Milan: 2010), pp. 204—211, n. 23. 

52 See Loffredo, “Il Pan Barberini,” p. 151. 

53 Francesco Paolo Arata, “Copie e calchi di sculture,” in Buranelli, Palazzo Farnèse, pp. 175- 
181 and entries nn. 1-12, pp. 311-315. 

54 Arata, “Copie,” p. 176. 

55  Onthe “diaspora” of Pius 1v's collections of ancient sculptures, see Henry Stuart Jones, 
A Catalogue of the Ancient Sculptures Preserved in the Municipal Collections of Rome. 
The Sculptures of the Museo Capitolino (Oxford: 1912), Appendix 111, pp. 363-374, and 
Appendix tv, pp. 375-376; Paola Barocchi and Giovanna Gaeta Bertela, eds., Collezionismo 
Mediceo e storia artistica I. Da Cosimo I a Cosimo II, 2 vols. (Florence: 2002), pp. 37 and 
232-237; Robert W. Gaston, "Pirro Ligorio, the Casino of Pius IV, and the Antiques for the 
Medici: Some New Documents,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 47 (1984), 
205-209; Occhipinti, “La Casina di Pio IV,” pp. 86-95 (speciatim 93-94). 
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FIGURE 14.11 Maenad, restored by Tommaso della Porta, 
Rome, Musei Capitolini 
© AUTHOR 
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FIGURE 14.12 Abundantia, restored by Tommaso della Porta, Rome, Musei 
Capitolini 
© SOVRINTENDENZA CAPITOLINA AI BENI CULTURALI 


astonishing how close this piece is to the features of the Twelve Caesars, par- 
ticularly Domitian. The stunning intensity of the head of Marius seems to be 
much greater compared to the ancient body, clad in tunic and toga, which is— 
according to Henry Stuart Jones—a “Late Roman epoch superficial work"56 


56 Jones, The Sculptures of the Museo Capitolino, p. 284, n. Salone.14, Plate 69. See also the 
entry by Matteo Cadario in Musei Capitolini. Le sculture del Palazzo Nuovo/2, eds. Eugenio 
La Rocca and Claudio Parisi Presicce (Rome: 2017), pp. 440-443, n. 43. 
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FIGURE 14.13 

Abundantia, restored by Tommaso 
della Porta, Rome, Musei 
Capitolini 

© SOVRINTENDENZA 
CAPITOLINA AI BENI CULTURALI 


FIGURE 14.14 

Abundantia, restored by Tommaso 
della Porta, Rome, Musei 
Capitolini 

© SOVRINTENDENZA 
CAPITOLINA AI BENI CULTURALI 
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FIGURE 14.15 

Tommaso della Porta, Fides, 
Rome, Santa Maria sopra 
Minerva 

© BIBLIOTHECA 
HERTZIANA—MAX- 
PLANCK-INSTITUT FÜR 
KUNSTGESCHICHTE 


FIGURE 14.16 

Tommaso della Porta, Religio, 
Rome, Santa Maria sopra 
Minerva 

© BIBLIOTHECA 
HERTZIANA—MAX- 
PLANCK-INSTITUT FÜR 
KUNSTGESCHICHTE 
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FIGURE 14.17 

Maenad, restored by Tommaso 
della Porta, Rome, Musei 
Capitolini 

© AUTHOR 


FIGURE 14.18 

Maenad, restored by Tommaso 
della Porta, Rome, Musei 
Capitolini 

© AUTHOR 
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FIGURE 14.19 Tommaso della Porta, Fides, Rome, Santa Maria sopra 
Minerva 
© BIBLIOTHECA HERTZIANA—MAX-PLANCK- 
INSTITUT FUR KUNSTGESCHICHTE 





FIGURE 14.20 Tommaso della Porta, Religio, Rome, Santa Maria sopra 
Minerva 
© BIBLIOTHECA HERTZIANA—MAX-PLANCK- 
INSTITUT FUR KUNSTGESCHICHTE 
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But no attention has been devoted either to this restoration or to Tommaso’s 
numerous interventions for the collection of antiquities amassed by Pius Iv 
but “curated” by Ligorio himself. Tommaso, for instance, would be a good 
candidate for the creator of the head of the Old Woman with long sleeves and 
mantle now kept in the so-called Salone of the Palazzo Nuovo but originally 
from the Vatican Casino.?" It is, in fact, a detail of the gorgeously restored head, 
not the ancient body clad in chiton, that currently appears in the online sum- 
mary catalogue of the Musei Capitolini (Fig. 14.22).58 Still in the Palazzo Nuovo 
today, there is a so-called Abundantia (Fig. 14.12), whose head is evidently a 
later integration (Fig. 14.13 and 14.14). In my estimation, this head is a twin of 
the Faith and Religion carved by Tommaso della Porta for the Carafa tomb (Fig. 
14.15 and 14.16).59 Indeed, documentary evidence supports this impression, 
since this Abundantia should be understood as the “Faustina figliuola in forma 
di Cerere" restored by Tommaso della Porta in 1564.90 

This study will conclude by returning to Vasari’s passage about own- 
ing one of Tommaso's masks, a piece that everyone then mistook for an an- 
tique. One may appreciate the humour that, in the most recent catalogue 
of the sculptures of the Palazzo Nuovo in the Musei Capitolini, the head of 
Abundantia is indeed considered a restoration, but an ancient one dating 
from the time of Antoninus Pius. This attribution was justified by the ap- 
parently typical use of the drill and the so-called ponticelli a vista, small 
marble “bridges” connecting the strands.8! Another ancient statue in the col- 
lections of the Musei Capitolini, displayed in the portico of the Palazzo dei 
Conservatori, presents the same characteristic. It possibly depicts a maenad, 
and its head seems to be an integration (Fig. 14.11). Henry Stuart Jones in his 
1968 catalogue of the sculptures in the Palazzo dei Conservatori affirms that 
“on careful examination the head seems modern; Clarac, however, thought 
it antique though foreign to the statue, and more lately Hermann seems to 
think that, though very much cleaned and worked over, it is antique and be- 
longs to the statue" Jones appears to be convinced that this integration is 


57 Jones, The Sculptures of the Museo Capitolino, p. 288, n. Salone.22, Plate 70. See also the 
entry by Matteo Cadario in La Rocca and Presicce, Musei Capitolini. Le sculture del Palazzo 
Nuovo/2, pp. 506—511, n. 56. 

58 See: http://capitolini.info/scuoo640/. 

59 On this attribution see Loffredo, “Il Pan Barberini,” pp. 154-155. 

60 A modern colossal ideal female head, carved in Luna marble and formerly in the Cortile 
of the Palazzo Nuovo, looks also very close to Tommaso's heads. However, more research 
has to be done on its provenance (see Jones, The Sculptures of the Museo Capitolino, p. 25, 
n. Cortile.24, Plate 2). 

61 See the entry by Massimiliano Papini in La Rocca and Presicce, Musei Capitolini. Le scul- 
ture del Palazzo Nuovo/1, pp. 158-161, n. 13. 
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FIGURE 14.21 

So-called Statue of Cicero, restored by 
Tommaso della Porta, Rome, Musei 
Capitolini 

© SOVRINTENDENZA CAPITOLINA 
AI BENI CULTURALI 


FIGURE 14.22 

Statue of Old Woman, restored by 
Tommaso della Porta, Rome, Musei 
Capitolini 

© SOVRINTENDENZA CAPITOLINA 
AI BENI CULTURALI 
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FIGURE 14.23 Endymion, restored by Raffaello da Montelupo, Rome, Musei Capitolini 
€ SOVRINTENDENZA CAPITOLINA AI BENI CULTURALI 
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FIGURE 14.24 Raffaello da Montelupo, Saint Michael the Archangel, Rome, Castel Sant'Angelo 
© AUTHOR 
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FIGURE 14.25 

Raffaello da Montelupo, Head 
of Endymion, Rome, Musei 
Capitolini 

© SOVRINTENDENZA 
CAPITOLINA AI BENI 
CULTURALI 


FIGURE 14.26 

Raffaello da Montelupo, Saint 
Michael the Archangel, Rome, 
Castel Sant'Angelo 

© AUTHOR 
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indeed modern but nonetheless feels the need to overjustify his position after 
such eximious scholars had considered it antique. The head of the Maenad 
is again in the style of Tommaso della Porta (Fig. 14.17 and 14.18). Moreover, 
according to Jones, it most probably originated in Tommaso's workshop.®? 
I would thus have no doubt asserting that this head is yet another studied in- 
tervention by Tommaso della Porta. Thus, Vasari’s remarks on Tommaso and 
his surprising ability in both reproducing the antique and creating perfect 
forgeries now carry a reinforced value. 

Hundreds of brilliant works of restoration still await in-depth investigation, 
and it was not my intention here to compose a catalogue raisonné of this sort 
of intervention, however helpful for future studies. What I instead intended 
to argue in this essay is that if Tommaso della Porta has misled experts, from 
Vasari to contemporary archaeologists, such deception is probably owing to 
Ligorio’s influence and his study of antiquity that had significantly shaped the 
practice of sculpture in 16th-century Rome. 


62 See Jones, The Sculptures of the Museo Capitolino, p. 3, who quotes Lanciani, Storia degli 
scavi, p. 221. 
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“New Perspectives” for Studies on Pirro Ligorio 
Marcello Fagiolo 


The Commissione per l'Edizione Nazionale delle Opere di Pirro Ligorio (in- 
stituted in 1989 by a decree from the President of the Italian Republic) is 
very pleased to offer its aegis to “Pirro Ligorio's Worlds’, a book which is 
the result of the four-session panel organized by Ginette Vagenheim and 
Fernando Loffredo at the 2015 Renaissance Society of America Annual Meeting 
in Berlin. 

As it is known, the purpose of "National Editions" is to publish criti- 
cal editions of the complete works of great Italian writers and scholars. The 
Edizione Nazionale ligoriana (current president, Carlo Gasparri; Secretary 
Marcello Fagiolo; Coordinator Maria Luisa Madonna) has so far published 
four codices of Ligorio's works kept in Turin (Archivio di Stato di Torino) and 
4 codices in Naples (Biblioteca Nazionale di Napoli). To this we must add the 
recent publication of the Oxford codex (Bodleian Library). By the end of this 
year Napoli 10 is expected to be published, thus reaching the goal of half the 
planned volumes dedicated to Ligorio in the Biblioteca Nazionale of Naples 
(5 volumes out of 10). 

The scholars who participated in the conference have taken up the call to 
continue in the rehabilitation of the figure of Pirro Ligorio, the much deni- 
grated “forger”, in view of his upcoming “beatification”. Ligorio is emerging 
increasingly as one of the protagonists of pre-archeology, with his immense, 
unsurpassable knowledge, in spite of his methodological limitations, closely 
associated with his enthusiastic desire to rediscover and recreate antiquity. The 
work done in the last few decades had found a first occasion for debate with 
the 1983 conference held at Villa 1 Tatti in Florence and the publication of its 
proceedings, edited by Robert W. Gaston (Pirro Ligorio: Artist and Antiquarian, 
Milan, 1988); other works came later, in particular Anna Schreurs’s mono- 
graphic study in 2000, providing a wide-ranging and varied context in which to 
interpret the figure of Ligorio. 

It is my belief that this volume will be another crucial step forward towards 
a correct understanding of the work of what Ian Campbell has described as 
one of the most significant artists and scholars of the Italian Renaissance, com- 
pleting the work done by so many “veterans of the Ligorian war" (to use a co- 
gent expression by Silvia Orlandi). 
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The methodological innovations in the study of the epigraphs—the data- 
base illustrated by Silvia Orlandi (after her edition of the codices Napoli 7 and 
Napoli 8) and the important results of the chronological reconstruction by 
Nicoletta Balistreri—can certainly contribute to the analysis of the nature and 
motivations of the "Ligorian fakes" and to convincingly demonstrate Ligorio's 
vast epigraphic competence, already evidenced in any case by Heikki Solin in 
numerous studies. Similarly, in the area of numismatics, after the publication 
of the codex Torino 21, edited by Patrizia Serafin, Sarah Cox has attested the 
competence and accuracy of the coin designed by Ligorio. 

Robert Gaston's essay summarizes the results of massive research on the 
ancient and modern sources used by Ligorio, which, along with the learned 
opinions he offered his intellectual friends, provide a very varied picture of the 
immense range of his studies. 

Without entering into the details of Ligorio's historical, mythographic, and 
archeological studies, allow me to note how a new area of investigation had 
been opened with Fernando Loffredo's studies on Ligorio's relationships with 
sculptors and conservationists and his influence on both the contents and the 
techniques used for polychrome marbles “in the ancient style”. From this per- 
spective, we may certainly hope for a future catalogue raisonné of the restora- 
tions of ancient sculptures, which will evidence all the problematics and open 
questions about attributions, techniques, iconographic programs, etc. 

We may add that in the present book it is only Arnold Nesselrath who has 
donned the robe of the advocatus diaboli—to use the terminology adopted in 
beatification cases—implacably questioning the validity of the good deeds, if 
not the miracles, attributed to Ligorio. 

At this point, I would like to focus my attention on the enduring prejudices 
against Ligorio, namely his imperfect grasp of perspective, as purportedly evi- 
denced by his drawings of classic architecture in the codices of the Libri delle 
antichità. 

Although Ligorio the erudite can be considered in a sense an omo sanza let- 
tere (using the expression modestly adopted by Leonardo to qualify his univer- 
sal genius), I will try to demonstrate that Ligorio can in no way be considered 
anomo sanza prospettiva (his use of aberrant pseudo-perspectives to represent 
ancient buildings has, in any case, been well explained by scholars like Burns 
and Madonna as being dictated by practical and documentary motivations). 
On this question, too, one could adopt, pardon the pun, a *new perspective", 
starting from Ligorio's own words when he announced he would dedicate him- 
self “to Mathematical things" albeit specifying that the use of drawing should 
be mostly limited to the representation of ancient buildings (Torino 18, fol. 6r). 
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Ligorio’s meeting with Peruzzi during the first years of his stay in Rome was 
certainly decisive, as hypothesized by Occhipinti and Tosini, but his late praise 
of drawing is nevertheless very surprising, being tied not to its presumed divine 
nature—in the way of its supernature proclaimed by Michelangelo and the 
Accademie—but rather to the knowledge and science it embodied: Painting, 
Ligorio writes, in the treatise Nobilta delle antiche arti, 


is that which shows the Sculptor, the Architect, the Geometer, the As- 
trologist, the Perspectivist and the Topographer their demonstrations in 
their basic principles, it corrects and teaches all the arts ... and through 
it first of all one learns all the sciences ... it is the logic, it is the energy 
and the way and the Metaphysics of all the forms that are demonstrated 
through its lines... 


(é quella che mostra al Scoltore, all'Architettore, al Giometra, allo 
Astrologo, et al Prospetta et Topographo le sue dimostrazioni ne suoi 
primi termini corregga et insegna a tutte l'arti ... et per se prima s'im- 
parano tutte le scienze ... essa é la logica, et la enargia, et la via et la 
Metaphysica di tutte le forme che per gradi di linie si dimostrano....) 


In other words, by a considerable ideological coercion, Ligorio identifies the 
virtue of pictorial drawing with the superhuman mathematical science. It is in- 
teresting that in the same late period in Ferrara, Ligorio conceived a cycle of 
frescoes on the sciences, possibly for a sort of Stanza della Segnatura in the 
castle of Alfonso II d'Este. As noted by David Coffin (2004, pp. 149-150), the 
three drawings of lunettes in Chatsworth, the Louvre, and Lyon represent three 
of the four arts of the Quadrivium: “Eritmetrica” (Arithmetic), "Geometry", 
"Astronomy". In the Chatsworth drawing (Devonshire Collection, 1066) the an- 
cient masters explain the multiplication tables and geometrical figures to pu- 
pils. In the Louvre drawing (9686) "Geographia et Astronomia" are associated 
with the ancient scientists training in measuring the terrestrial and celestial 
globes. In the Lyon drawing (Musée des Arts Décoratifs, 442/a) the protago- 
nists are Archimedes, who traces a circle with a pair of compasses, and Euclid, 
who traces a heptagon (following the second theorem in the first book of the 
Elements). 

The representation of the Quadrivium had to be completed by the fourth 
Art, Music, to whom Ligorio dedicated a sketch for an oval painted vault 
(Louvre, 9688) depicting the invention of music by Jubal and Tubal-cain after 
the Flood. 

The focus of my discussion is the only pictorial work attributed with cer- 
tainty to Ligorio, the fresco of Dance of Salome in the Oratorio di S. Giovanni 
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Decollato in Rome (finished in 1544 and already studied in detail by R.E. Keller 
in 1967 and more recently by E.D. Valente). In the present volume, Patrizia 
Tosini discusses the work and its cultural context; the preparatory drawing in 
the British Museum is one of the few that, I believe, can be attributed with 
certainty to Ligorio’s hand (Fig. 1). 

The fresco (Fig. 2) expresses a programmatic late-Raphaelesque culture, 
with evident echoes of Peruzzi, Giulio Romano, and Polidoro da Caravaggio. 
As for Polidoro, there is no doubt of his influence on many of Ligorio’s draw- 
ings, as argued by Ginette Vagenheim in the present volume. One should not 
forget that Ligorio included Polidoro in the triad of the supreme artists that 
one should imitate in painting: “Raphael for the style, Michelangelo for draw- 
ing, and Polidoro, who in our time have been the most excellent men” (Nobilta 
delle arti). 

For my part, I wish to propose that Ligorio had already begun to know 
Polidoro’s works (and in particular the painted facades of Polidoro’s first stay in 
1523-1524) during his stay in Naples. Furthermore, we cannot exclude the pos- 
sibility of a meeting between the two during Ligorio’s second stay in Naples in 
1527-1529, during his formative years. In fact, several drawings by Polidoro pres- 
ent architectural solutions that seem fully in line with the Dance of Salome. In 
a drawing of an assembly of senators or magistrates (Cooper Hewitt Museum, 
1901-39-1347), the characters seem positioned on a sort of stage. In the mytho- 
logical scenes in Palazzo Milesi, Niobe's simulacrum is venerated inside a sort 
of theatrical exedra (the scene is copied in an engraving by G.B. Galestruzzi). 
An even more theatrical approach characterizes the drawing of a religious sub- 
ject, the crowning of a Madonna (Metropolitan Museum, 1972.118.270), which 
is inserted in a sort of columned exedra temple placed on a stage at the foot 
of which the apostle "spectators" are placed (with dimensional relationships 
analogous to the three characters in Ligorio's fresco). The drawing Uffizi 13370F, 
with three pairs of figures in a double colonnade (I here propose a completion 
with at least 13 figures in 7 arcades, perhaps Christ at the center of the Apostles; 
Fig. 3), presents another theatrical image with an exedra and a podium deco- 
rated with caryatids and bas-reliefs, as in ancient theaters. 

While it is evident that the arrangement in Dance of Salome simulates a the- 
ater scene, it seems that Ligorio is almost reflecting on the Vitruvian-Serlian 
principle of “scenography” or "perspective" as a method of representation 
with all the implied difficulties and artifices (in this context, it is not of interest 
to note the various imprecisions or anomalies in the fresco; see Appendix by 
F. Colonnese). 

To understand Ligorio's meanings, various considerations have to be made. 
First of all, the articulation of architecture as a framework for the statues and the 
bas-reliefs appears to be in line with the typology of the ancient scaenae frons, 
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FIGURE1 Pirro Ligorio, Dance of Salome, Rome, Oratorio di San Giovanni 
Decollato, c.1544. Left side of the sketch (pen and brown wash, 
heightened with white, 272 x 438 mm, London, British Museum, 
Inv. 1964, 0331.1) and right side of the fresco 
© AUTHORS 





FIGURE 2 Pirro Ligorio, Dance of Salome, Rome, Oratorio di San Giovanni Decollato, 
C.1544. Seen from the right, one realizes the effectiveness of the 
perspective 
© AUTHORS 
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FIGURE 3 Polidoro da Caravaggio, Couple of figures under a portico, photomontage 
recreating the drawing, Florence Firenze, Uffizi Inv. 13370F (montage by 
F. Colonnese). In our photomontage we hypothesize the presence of six pairs 
of apostles with the figure of Christ in the center 
© AUTHORS 


resulting in a powerful plastic image that relates to the more powerful images 
of the Roman Mediterranean, from the Theater of Merida to those of Sabratha, 
Leptis Magna, and Palmyra. Indeed, for certain aspects, Ligorio’s scaenae frons 
seems even more “philological” than the later versions by Palladio, culminating 
in the Olympic Theater of Vicenza. Incidentally, it is precisely in the Olympic 
Theater that Ligorio’s motif of the columns surmounted by statues receives its 
final development, translated into the “honorary” columns of the inferior order 
of the theater, supporting the togati statues of the Olympic academics. 

The composition in Ligorio’s scene seems to prefigure the typology of the 
facade-museum that Ligorio was to propose in the Casino for Pius rv and which 
later culminated in the facade towards the garden of Villa Medici in Rome, set 
by Ammannati between 1584 and 1586 with the “museographical” insertion of 
sculptures from the two great collections of Della Valle and Del Bufalo. 

If one compares the fresco with the drawing in the British Museum, one can 
well see the derivation from two models. First is the circular garden of Villa 
Madama, evoked by the Ionic niches located beside Herod's banquet; second 
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is Bramante’s exedra in the Cortile del Belvedere, evoked by the semicircular 
tiers that are even more central and in evidence in the fresco (whereas in the 
drawing they are oriented transversally). In a singular coincidence, the evolu- 
tion of the exedra—from one story in the drawing to two in the fresco (see 
Fig. 8)—seems to prefigure the transformation of the bramantesque exedra 
into the "nicchione" realized by Ligorio under Pius Iv, to which Ligorio added 
a second story under Pius Iv, completing it with the Nicchione. 

I must say, at this point, that the fresco is not a mere scenographic exercise, 
but rather that it displays a compositional energy that appeared only later in 
Ligorio's architecture, taking up a senior position in the current of the repre- 
sentative architecture in the Mannerism. 

Consider, for example, how the exedra seems to prefigure the semicircular 
courtyard of the Villa Giulia and in the center has a similar structure in the 
shape of a triumphal arch. Later, in the Cortile del Belvedere, opposite the 
Nicchione, Ligorio erected for Pius 1v a theater with marble tiers, which he 
described as an "Atrium, serving as a school for the Virtuosi, who try to learn 
from the ancient sculptures" (Torino 8, fol. 81v): the curved wall was planned as 
a facade-museum on two levels, enriched, like Salome's exedra, by a series of 
ancient statues and sculptures (built on a single order in 1563-1565, the facade 
was soon demolished by Pius v to eliminate both the theatrical function and 
the exhibition of profane statues; see the rendering; Fig. 6). 

The arcades in the center of Dance of Salome, seen from the side, show be- 
yond the exedra the opening of loggiati a serliana, reminiscent of themes from 
Raphael and Giulio Romano. The triumphal arch structure was significantly 
reproduced in the adjacent Decollazione del Battista by Salviati (1553), where 
the arch becomes in turn a scaenae frons which frames in the background a 
little temple in front of a sacral nicchione; like Ligorio, Salviati also adopted an 
eccentric perspective, in line with the triumphal arch. 

Itis my belief that the side perspective was chosen to better evidence the ex- 
edra, emphasizing the perception of the depth of the central places, which end 
in loggiati on columns, reminiscent of Giulio Romano's Palazzo Te in Mantua. 

This effect is obtained by shifting the visual axis not towards the center of 
the exedra but rather towards the right, in the center of the Solomonic col- 
umns: this axis is much more evident in the drawing through the more de- 
tailed representation of the seven-step stairway (Fig. 1); in the fresco, the axial 
orientations are visualized in the drawing of the pavement, with straight lines 
in correspondence with the visual axis and diagonal lines towards the center 
(Fig. 9). The composition evidences a rather mature perspectival competence; 
the visible deformation of the exedra (almost an anamorphosis) is visually re- 
composed as we get closer to the visual axis (see Fig. 2) or move towards the 
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right, in the direction of the altar (of which we have a satisfactory view). The 
artifice of the axis shift imparts more dynamism to Salome's wild dance, prefig- 
uring in some ways Bibiena’s artifice of the veduta per angolo. The principle of 
diagonality gets along with the theme of the circulation-circularity: it is not by 
chance that, in her diagonal dance step, Salome grabs and exhibits a tambou- 
rine, placed visually at the center of the scene in the way of a crown (a simi- 
lar tambourine is held by the musician putto on the right). This circular motif 
appears more than once in Ligorio’s work as a cosmological symbol (see, for 
example, the zodiacal band in the Windsor 10494 drawing with the “Saeculum 
felix" at the center of ten Virtues), but in one highly significant case it is the 
tambourine itself which extends to become a symbol of cosmic harmony. I am 
referring to Ligorio's Louvre 9685 drawing with the gigantic tambourine held 
by the Muse of Dance, around which six putti are twisted in acrobatic poses or 
wearing theatrical masks, in a sort of theater of harmony. 

The heightened dynamism of the fresco allows Ligorio to eliminate the left 
side of the architecture, masked by the colossal female figure that invades 
its space in the guise of a caryatid (Ligorio was to repeatedly return to this 
motif, from the Casino of Pius 1v to the drawing album Torino 30); the colossal 
scale of the caryatid will reappear some years later in Salviati's frescoes for the 
Oratorio, in his Saint Andrew and Saint Bartholomew (1550) at the sides of the 
altar piece by Jacopino del Conte. 

The choice of a "feminine" Ionic order for the solemn architectural frame 
can be associated with the fact that the protagonists of the scene are two fe- 
males: Herodias and Salome. The Corinthian Solomonic columns of the minor 
order, functioning as a virtually advanced portico in relation to the straight 
walls, also correspond to the presumed Jerusalemite provenance of the col- 
umns of the Constantinian pergula of Saint Peter's Basilica, later amplified in 
Bernini's bronze Baldachin. 

The Jerusalemite theme emerges with force in another drawing in the 
British Museum (1950,0526.1; Fig. 4) attributed to Ligorio, which Tosini rightly 
associates with Dance of Salome, identified as the Disputa di Gesù nel Tempio: 
the Solomonic columns compose an exedra or even part of a circular space (as 
the Temple of Solomon was sometimes imagined based on the rotunda of the 
Holy Sepulcher) dominated in the center by the cathedra of Christ. The archi- 
tecture seems incidentally too ponderous for Ligorio's style, but the structure 
does present some similarities with another drawing by Ligorio in the British 
Museum with a Disputa nel Tempio (1950,0211.7; Fig. 5) with Jesus on the throne 
in front of an exedra of Solomonic columns (where there is again the motif 
of the putto clinging to a column). We can also add to the list the above-men- 
tioned drawing by Ligorio in the Musée des Arts Décoratifs of Lyon depicting 
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FIGURE 4 Pirro Ligorio (attributed), Dispute in the Temple, photomontage recreating the 
drawing, black chalk heightened with white, 439 x 238 mm, London, British 
Museum, Inv. 1950, 0526.1 (montage by F. Colonnese). In our photomontage we 
evidence the sacral structure of the Temple with the niche-apse 
© AUTHORS 


Geometry, which works as a sort of School of Athens, in which the Archimedes 
in the foreground is an evident homage to the Euclid-Bramante painted by 
Raphael: in front of a scaenae frons with an apse between four-columned por- 
ticoes (similar to the spaces beyond the exedra in Dance of Salome) there is in 
fact a School of Drawing, attended by adult men, youngsters, and children, all 
holding their drawings. 

The Ligorian motif of the Solomonic columns, which also appears in his 
drawing of John the Baptist Preaching (Vienna, Albertina, Inv14210), is cited 
in the Creazione dei Cardinali, the fresco by Vasari in the "Sala dei 100 giorni" 
in the Palazzo della Cancelleria (1546), with its theatrical columned space 
above a tall podium with a stairway that pays homage to the one designed by 
Bramante for the Cortile del Belvedere. In the other fresco by Vasari, Paolo III 
riceve l'omaggio delle nazioni, the basilica-theater ends with a scenic arch open 
towards the landscape. 

To return to Dance of Salome, the theme of the pairing of the columns to 
create niches containing statues or openings seems to evoke the ambivalent 
rusticated columns designed by Polidoro for the lower level of the decoration 
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FIGURE S Pirro Ligorio (attributed), Dispute in the Temple, pen and brown ink and faint 
purplish brown wash, 199 x 193 mm, London, British Museum, Inv. 1950, 0211.7. 
Notice the motif of the putto grabbing onto the shaft of the first Solomon column, 
analogous to the previous drawing 
© THE TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


of Palazzo Gaddi (drawing in Vienna, Albertina, Rom 15462) which alternately 
frames windows and niches containing statues. The most intriguing reference, 
however, is to be found in ancient theatrical architecture, such as the Library 
of Celsus in Ephesus. 

It still needs to be understood whether the scenic structure represents a 
closed space, that is, the banquet hall in Herod's Palace. The grandiosity of the 
architecture and the bright light coming in at a 45-degree angle from above on 
the left suggest an outdoor setting, with the large exedra possibly functioning 
as the final part of a courtyard. 
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FIGURE 6 Rendering of the "Theater" made by Pirro Ligorio for the Cortile del 
Belvedere in the Vatican (1563-1565); elaborated by F. Colonnese on the basis 
of the BIASA drawing, Fondo Lanciani) 
© AUTHORS 


Ligorio as architect was to do something similar twenty years later in the 
Cortile della Sapienza in Rome. The idea of a coenatio between outside and 
inside was to resurface also in the Loggia-coenatio built for the Casino of 
Pius 1v. Another drawing by Ligorio, the Louvre 9688r, belongs in a metamor- 
phic sense, so to speak, to this line of theatrical architecture (Fig. 7). This oval 
(I) drawing depicts an antiquarian orchestra rehearsal with string and wind 
musicians, freely arranged in an apparently oval space, surrounded by balus- 
trades, with, in the background, a scene composed by a triumphal arch with 
niches with allegorical statues alternating with statues; beyond the scaenae 
frons one can discern a complex veduta per angolo. If one observes the arch 
closely, one notices at one extremity a surprising dynamism in the facade, 
which goes from straight to curved, following the oval space of the courtyard. 
Something similar, on a minor scale, can be seen in the Casino of Pius Iv, in 
which the small facades of the two atria on the main axis are curved, whereas 
the facades of the Casino and of the Loggia are straight. 


Notes on the Reconstruction of Painted Architecture in the Dance 
of Salome 
Fabio Colonnese 


The architectural structure designed by Pirro Ligorio for the fresco of the 
Oratorio di S. Giovanni Decollato in Rome is characterized by a vertical front 
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FIGURE Pirro Ligorio (attributed), Concert with “Tuba primo Musico”, pen, ink, brown 
wash, 685 x 498 mm, Paris, Louvre, Inv. 9688r 
© RMN-GRAND PALAIS (MUSEE DU LOUVRE) 


articulated in a large central exedra, at the end of which a barrel vault gallery 
begins. The walls are articulated by a series of gigantic Ionic semicolumns en- 
riched by pairs of independent Solomonic columns and two orders of frames 
containing paintings and sculptures. A second order is partially visible only 
above the exedra. The reconstruction of the architectural structure was carried 
out in the following steps: a comparative study of the fresco and the prepara- 
tory drawing; a perspectival analysis of the two documents; a CAD reconstruc- 
tion of the plan of the building; a coherent reconstruction of the elevation 
based on the plan; and finally, remodulation of the single parts according to 
some parameters of control and optimization. 

As noted by Marcello Fagiolo, the painting presents a number of variants 
and integrations compared to the drawing. The variants are to be found espe- 
cially in the central section and the surrounding stairs, as well as in the number 
of steps visible; in the design of the Solomonic columns, which in the sketch 
rest on a basement connected to the wall at the back, while in the fresco they 
rest on an independent cubic plinth; and in the lesenes in the exedra, which in 
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the sketch form niches, whereas in the fresco they are surmounted by a con- 
tinuous entablature on which rests the central arch. In the fresco, the addition 
of a second order amplifies the architecture, suggesting a conclusion a serliana 
in the back. 

In the fresco, Ligorio added and expanded a number of human figures for 
the purpose of masking certain critical points in the architectural scene, hid- 
ing certain parts that were visible in the drawing. The digital transparent su- 
perimposition of the two documents evidenced this strategy, which also has 
the function of emphasizing the depth of the scene through the gradual reduc- 
tion in size of the figures. It also evidenced other small changes, such as the 
reduction of the depth of the gallery in the exedra. 

A number of issues result from the choice of setting the structure in a cen- 
tral perspective that regulates the architectural scene on a higly eccentric van- 
ishing point, located in correspondence to the opening passage on the right. A 
first consequence is the noticeable distortion of the left part of the painting, 
partially hidden by the colossal female figure. 

The perspective appears to be set with a main distance (the virtual distance 
between the observer and the picture plane) as long as the distance between 
the center of the exedra and the passage in the center of the columned wall. 
The vanishing point of the 45-degree lines, used to regulate the foreshorten- 
ing of the floor squares, is found just under the banquet table. This geometric 
coincidence suggests that there is a direct geometric correspondence between 
the modules used for the architectural plan and those used to organize its per- 
spective view. 

In the past, the choice of a highly eccentric vanishing point, rather uncom- 
mon until then, was either due to narrative reasons (see Ghirlandaio in the 
Cappella Tornabuoni in S. Maria Novella in Florence) or illusory ones (see 
Peruzzi in the Sala delle Prospettive in the Farnesina). In this case, however, 
the reason seems to be purely spatial, like a desire to impart an oblique direc- 
tionality to the entire composition. 

Besides being eccentric, the vanishing point is positioned on a virtual hori- 
zon line that is unusually low for the standards of the time (among the notable 
exceptions is the Flagellazione by Piero della Francesca). This choice increases 
the involvement of the observers, who are forced to observe the painting from 
below and are led to do it from right to left. The stratagem serves also to em- 
phasize the loggia of the second order, but it causes an excessive foreshorten- 
ing of the lines of the flooring. It is perhaps to avoid highlighting this geometric 
distortion (visible especially in the foreground of the stage) that Ligorio did 
not draw the lines in detail. As a result, the spatial information provided by 
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the flooring, which is usually crucial in a perspective restitution, is in this case 
scarce and ambivalent. Additional uncertainties are caused by numerous ad- 
justments and irregularities that further obfuscate the setting of the correct 
spatial information. 

I have therefore based the geometric reconstruction on the few certain di- 
mensional relationships provided by the fresco and on their modular distribu- 
tion in order to coherently organize the semicolumns after the gigantic Ionic 
order, the Solomonic columns, and the frames of the statues. It seemed logical 
to adopt the same module both in the rectilinear configuration of the lateral 
walls and in the circular one of the exedra. I have therefore proceeded in paral- 
lel, by constructing two semi-plans along the axis of symmetry of the exedra, in 
order to draw on the left the schematic plan of the drawing and on the right the 
one of the fresco (Fig. 9). The perspectival arrangement of the two documents 
was studied in depth to obtain the two versions of the stairways around the 
banquet table, which remain in any case largely hypothetical. 

To define the elevation, given the minimal differences between the drawing 
and the fresco, we opted for a combination of the two (Fig. 8). The elevation 
proportions have been based on the fresco but required further adjustments, 
especially in the drawing and measures of the moldings, which abounded in 
variations and inaccuracies in the fresco while being barely sketched in the 
drawing. The Ionic capitals were derived from the fresco, while the designs 
of the Solomonic columns and the Corinthian capitals, clearly antiquarian, 
were derived from Roman examples. I decided not to reproduce the sculptural 
and decorative elements, because they were scarcely sketched, and because I 
wished to further emphasize the role of the architecture. The only exception 
was the figures on the Solomonic columns, useful in underlining the peculiar 
role of those elements. 

It was hard to determine the size of the architectural elements with certain- 
ty. The empirical adjustments adopted by Ligorio, especially in the foreground 
of his work, prevented us from using, for example, the size of the steps to de- 
termine that of the elements on the background. By hypothesizing instead 
that the painted figure in the passage towards the courtyard in the background 
was little more than 1.5 meters tall, then the passage itself has been gauged 
to be 3 meters tall. Consequently, the total height to the cornice of the first 
order was close to 7 meters, while the total width of the front came to almost 
25 meters (approximately 8 + 9 + 8): these dimensions are quite close to those 
of the Loggia del Nicchione del Belvedere, on which Ligorio was to work twen- 
ty years later. 
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FIGURE 8 Pirro Ligorio, Dance of Salome, rendering of the architectural structure with the 
orders one above the other (elaborated by F. Colonnese) 
© AUTHORS 


DRAWING FRESCO 
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FIGURE 9 Pirro Ligorio, Dance of Salome, rendering of the planimetry based on the 
two variants of the drawing of the fresco in London, British Museum 
inv. 1964-3-31 (elaborated by F. Colonnese) 
© AUTHORS 
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The names of the Greek and Latin authors are in Latin (eg., Homerus, Vergilius); the popes under 
their pontificate name (eg., Paul Iv); the artists and royals under their name of artist and royal 
(eg., Michelangelo, Polidoro da Caravaggio, Perin del Vaga, Giulio Romano, Christina of Sweden); 
the saints under “Saint” and Christ, Virgin (also Mary), Saint Peter and Pirro Ligorio do not 


appear. Some names appear only / also in the index of topography (e.g. Cappella Tornabuoni, 


Arch of Trajan). 


Acciaiuoli, Niccolò 207-208 
Adria, Gian Giacomo 99-100 
Aesopus (also Aesop) 6 
Agostano, Pietro 139 
Agrippina, Nero’s mother 76 
Agustín, Antonio 4-6,12-15, 27, 67 n. 4, 
74, 108 nn. 42-43, 109, 110 n. 50, 
112 n. 55, 113 n. 59, 148, 272 n. 44 
Albani, Francesco 286 
Albano (see Albani) 
Alberti, Leandro 19, 38, 12 
Albertini, Francesco 26,32 
Alciati (also Alciato), Andrea 166-167 
Aleotti, Giovanni Battista — 9 n. 41, 256-258, 
262—263, 265 
Alessandro (see Alexander 111 of Macedon 
the Great) 
Alexander 111 of Macedon the Great 
308 n. 43 
Alexander of Aphrodisias 
Alfarano, Tiberio 204, 210 
Algardi, Alessandro 291 
Alighieri, Dante, see Dante 
Allegretto, Antonio 304 
Altoviti, Bindo 74, 322 
Amalthea (mythology) 263 
Ammannati, Bartolomeo 345, 365 
Ammannis (de), Stefano (notary) 
André, Elie 234 n.21 
Anguillara (dell’), Orso 
Anicia (family) 205 
Annone, Giovan Pietro 328-330, 
330 nn. 16-17 
Annone, Matteo 330 n.16 
Anonymous 219 n. 2, 267 
French draughtsman 267 
Portuguese draughtsman 267 
author of Descrittione di Tivoli 
Antinous (also Antinoo) 160, 336 n. 27 


225 N. 12, 243 


320-321 


207 n. 21 


219 n. 2 


Antonietto antiquario, see Antonio Conteschi 

Apollo (mythology) 123,142, 209 n. 29, 279, 
308, 339 n. 37 

Appian of Alexandria 142 

Appiano (d’), Prospero 7 

Archimedes 137 n. 79, 362, 368 

Arezzo, Claudio Maria 100-103, 116, 123, 126, 
128, 132, 134, 137, 141, 143-144 

Ariosto, Lodovico 9,17 n. 80 

Aristophanes 7 

Asclepius (also Aesclepius) 
237, 240, 242 

Atanagi, Dionigio 168 

Atticus, Herodes (see Herodes, Atticus) 

Augustinus, Aurelius Hipponensis 271 

Augustus, Caius Octavius(emperor) 3,70, 
76, 77, 79 n. 52 


101, 117, 151 N. 20, 


Bacchus (also Dionysus, mythology) 228, 
230—233, 237, 240, 242, 243, 249, 334, 
336 n. 27 

Baccio Bigio, Nanni (di) 

Baglione, Giovanni 


7, 204 

2, 21, 147-148, 188-189, 
274 n. 8, 299-301 

Balbi, Alessandro n 


Baldinucci, Filippo 208 n. 22 
Bandinelli, Baccio 278-279, 338 
Bandini Piccolomini, Francesco 221 n.7 
Barbaro, Ermolao 112 n.55 
Barberini 185 

Antonio (cardinal) 185 

Carlo 185 

Francesco 12,185 

Maffeo, see Gregory XIV 
Bartoli 

Cosimo 341, 344-345 

Giuseppe Ix 

Lorenzo 304 
Bartolomeo de Lorenzi 317 n. 55 
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Basso, Ercole 10, 74—75, 260-261, 263, 265 
Beccafumi, Domenico 279 
Bellère, Jean 28 
Belli, Valerio 14 
Bembo, Pietro 14, 17 n. 80, 108, 127 n. 69 
Benedict x11, pope (Jacques Fournier) 
208 n. 22 
Bentivoglio, Cornelio 9 
Beringen, Godefroy 35,165 
Beringen, Marcellin 35,165 
Bernardus Valentinus Florentinus (sculptor) 
330 n. 17 
Bernini, Gian Lorenzo 346 n. 47, 367 
Bianchi (di), Giovan Battista 341 
Biondo, Flavio 32, 38, 99 
Boccaccio, Giovanni 20, 38, 165-166, 166 n. 70 
Bocchi, Achille 26 
Boeus (Greekauthor) 271 
Boiardo, Matteo Maria 17 n. 80 
Bonifacio, Natale 210 
Borgia, Francesco 38 n. 43 
Borghini, Vincenzio Maria 6-7, 11 
Borgo (di) San Sepolcro, Pietro Gherardi 
225, 227, 243 
Borromeo 8 
Carlo(cardinal) 6, 20,181, 212 
Federico (cardinal) 6 
Bosio, Antonio 205, 206 n. 18 
Bourbon (de), Charles 111 (Kingof Naples) 67 
Bozzuto 314 
Annibale (cardinal) 
317-318 
Fabrizio 312, 314, 315, 315 n. 52, 321-323 
Ludovico 1 (bishop) 315-316 
Bracciolini, Poggio 32, 37, 38 
Bramante, Donato 203, 366, 368 
Breggio, Bonifacio 299 n.9 
Bruni, Leonardo 31, 38 
Brutus Marcus Junius (the Younger) 
153 n. 23 
Budé, Guillaume 33 
Buonarroti, Michelangelo, see Michelangelo 
Burtio, Tiburzio 340 
Buzzi, Antonio 318 


21, 312, 314-315, 


Caesar, Julius Caius 78 

Caldara, Polidoro (see Polidoro da 
Caravaggio) 

Calepino, Ambrogio 272 


405 


Caligula, Caius Julius (emperor) 70, 76 
Calixtus 11, pope (Gui de Bourgogne) 21, 215 
Callimaco, see Monteverde Angelo 
Camilla (della), Francesco (see Camilliani) 
Camilliani, Franceso 341 344, 346 
Camillus, Marcus Furius 282 
Canonici, Matteo Luigi 255-258 
Capaccio, Giulio Cesare 152 n. 24, 160 n. 54 
Capilupi, Lelio 230, 232 
Caracciolo, Dianora 150 
Caracciolo, Indico or Innico (cardinal) 314, 
315 
Carafa 2,4, 5, 7, 151, 153, 160 
Alfonso (cardinal) 76, 318, 324 
Diomede, the Elder 147, 149, 150, 152, 155, 
156, 158 
Diomede, the Young 
158 
Giovanni Tommaso 150 
Carafa di Maddaloni (Family) 
155-156, 158, 160 
Diomede (b.1406c.) 147,149, 150, 153 
Diomede (d.1536) 147 
Diomede (b.1520) 150 
Giovanni Tommaso 150 
Caro, Annibal 74-75, 78, 168, 304 
Carrario, Pietro 35 n. 39 
Casa (della), Giovanni 304 


150—152, 155-156, 


147, 1507153, 


Cassignola, Giacomo (also Jacopo) 325, 327, 
330-331, 334-335, 337 

Castro, Gaspare 41 

Cecchino, see Salviati 

Ceres (mythology, also Demeter) 78, 16, 


124-125, 132-133, 162—163 n. 65, 173, 287, 
354 
Cesarino, Giuliano 76 
Cesi, Federico 185, 338 
Chacón, Alonso 315 n. 52 
Charles of Austria, Archduke 8 
Charlesv 126, 137, 314, 315 n. 52 
Chiaramonte (family) 346 
Federico 122 
Giovanni 122 
Manfredi 122 
Christina of Sweden 
Cicero, Marcus Tullius 
158-160, 272, 355 
Cimabue 209 
Cioli, Valerio 341 


IX, 12, 47 
35, 118, 129, 140-141, 
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Cittadini, Celio 46 
Claudius (emperor), Tiberius Drusus 
202 n. 6, 203 
Clement vit, pope (Giulio di Giuliano de’ 
Medici) 35 n. 36, 339 
Clement x1 (Giovanni Francesco Albani) 185 
Cleves (of), William1 10 
Clovio, Giulio 304 
Cluverius, Philippus 
Colocci Angelo 13,34 
Colonna, Marcantonio 
Comandino, Federico 
Condivi, Ascanio 331 
Constantinus, (emperor), Flavius Valerius 
Aurelius 89, 203, 209, 212—213, 367 
Conteschi, Antonio 74, 298, 300 
Cornaro, Federico (cardinal) 316 
Corvino, Alessandro 66, 74—76, 80-81 
Cremona (see Melchiorre di Pietro Cremona) 
Crescenzio (librario) 
Cristóbal Scobar, Pietro (Ciantro of 
Agrigento) 99 
Cupid (mythology) 152, 331 
Cybele (mythology) 335 


102, 114 


225n.12 
108 n. 43 


209 n.29 


Cybo, Giuliano (cardinal) 99n.5 
DalPozzo,Cassiano 12 

Dante 38 

David (King, Bible) 292,294 


De Grande, Bartolomeo | 99n.7 
De Lellis, Carlo 314-315 
de Rozolis, Lorenzo (miniaturist) 299 


Degli Abati Olivieri, Annibale 257 n. u 
Del Bufalo (Family) 365 
del Conte, Jacopino 297 n. 4, 367 


del Duca, Jacopo 317 
Della Casa, Giovanni 304 
Della Molara (family) 300 
della Porta, 6-7, 124, 316, 324, 326 
Giacomo 316 
Guglielmo 6-7, 326-327, 336, 340, 346 
Tommaso (also Casignuola) 324, 327, 
337, 347-355, 359 
della Rovere 
Francesco (Archbishop of Benevento) 2, 
297—298 n. 4, 303, 304, 320 
Galeotto 32 
Giovanni 13 
Giulio (cardinale) 298 n. 4 
Della Valle (or Valle Family) 317, 338, 365 
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Andrea (cardinal) 
338 n. 33, 365 
Guglielmo 207 n. 22, 208 n. 22 
Demeter (mythology, see Ceres) 
Demosthenes 152-155 
D'Engenio, Cesare 314, 315 n. 52 
Diana (mythology) 137, 218, 237-240, 332, 
335, 342, 344, 346-347 
Diocletianus, Caius Aurelius Valerius 
Augustus (emperor) 5 
Diodorus, Siculus 116, 117, 119, 135, 137 n. 79, 
209 
Dionisi, Filippo Lorenzo 208 n. 22 
Dionysus of Halicarnassus 5, 15, 271-272 
Domitianus, Titus Flavius (emperor) 2,349 
Dominicus Catanius de Riva (sculptor) 
330 n.17 
Donatello 337 
du Bellay, Joachim 
240-241, 249 
Dupérac, Etienne (or Stephanus) 
Dupuy, Claude 
Drusilla, Caligula's sister 76 


151, 317 n.56, 338, 


219 n. 2, 227, 230—232, 
91n.21 


220 n. 4, 230 n. 14 


Egeria (mythology) 218 
Egio, Benedetto — 4-6, 13, 25, 27, 30, 33-35. 74, 


272 
Endymion (mythology) 346, 356, 358 
Ercolano, Giacomo 204 n. 12 


Eros (also Cupido, mythology) 152, 284 
Este (d’) 9,20, 237, 256, 274, 277, 301 
Albert 274, 276 
Alfonso 11 (also Alphonsus) 
99, 112, 151, 256, 273, 362 
Barbara 8 
Bernard 111 
Cesare 256 
Ercole I 3, 335 n. 25 
Henricus xVI 274 n. 6 
Ippolito 11 (also Hippolytus) 3-5, 8, 66, 
85, 95, 219—221 n. 7, 222—223, 225, 227, 
231, 238-245, 273, 277, 301-302, 304, 


7,9, 35, 67, 


274, 276 


341 
Luigi (cardinal) 238 n. 22 
Etienne, Henri 11 (also Estienne) 233 n. 19, 
234n.21 
Euclides (also Euclid) 362, 368 
Euphronima (mythology) 13 
Euripides (also Euripid) | 335-336 


Euterpe (mythology) 308 
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Faerno, Gabriele 
Farnese 


5, 6, 25, 27, 34-35 74 
11-13, 49, 67, 74, 81, 172, 326, 
340-341, 346-347 
Alessandro (Cardinal) 1-4, 7-10, 12-13, 
54, 65, 67, 74-76, 108-109, 112, 170, 173, 
296, 299, 302-304, 317, 336, 338, 
340-341 
Alessandro (Elder) 303 
Elisabetta 67 
Orazio 173 
Ottavio 108 
Ranuccio (Cardinal) 74, 81, 326 
Fauno, Lucio 32 n. 26, 113 n. 59 
Faustina minor 354 
Fazello, Tommaso 
114 n. 62, 117, 123, 126, 128, 130, 132, 134, 
138, 142, 144 
Festus, Sextus Pompeius 30, 272 
Flaccus, Marcus Verrius 3,12 
Foglietta, Uberto 4, 20, 216, 218-219, 


19, 100-107, 111-112, 


221-223, 225, 227, 234-236, 239, 
241-242, 244, 250—251 

Francis 1st, King of France 14 

Franco, Battista (also Samuele, Semolei) 
291, 297 n. 4, 300 n. 11, 301, 301 N. 15 

Franco, Giacomo IX 

Fulvio, Andrea 26, 35 


Gaetani all'Orso (family) 
301 n. 15 

Galba, Servius Sulpicius (emperor) 

Galestruzzi, Giovanni Battista 363 

Gallio Tolomeo (cardinal) 244 

Ganymede (mythology) 152 

Garofalo (also Tisi, Benvenuto) 

Gellius, Aulus 262 

Gentili, Antonio 299 n. 9 

Georgius Ferrus de Morcò (scupltor) 
330 n. 17 

Gesner, Conrad 33 

Ghiberti, Lorenzo 206 

Ghirlandaio, Domenico 372 

Ghislieri, Antonio Michele, see Pius v 

Gibbon, Edward 

Giocondo, Giovanni (Fra) 42 

Giordano, Fabio 13 n. 59, 160 n. 58 

Giorgione 285 

Giotto 200, 206—209 


300, 300 n. 14, 301, 


76, 79 


145, 275 


IX-XI 


407 


Giovanni da Nola 

Giovio, Paolo 107 

Giraldi, Lilio Gregorio 26 

Girolamo da Carpi 16, 290, 324 n.1 

Giulio Romano 16, 283-284, 290, 304-307, 
363, 366 

Glaucus (mythology) 13 

Goltzius, Hubertus 102 


147 n. 5 


Gonzaga 9 
Guglielmo 220 
Margherita 10 n. 46 
Scipione 221n. 7,225 


Grandi (dei) Alessandro 12. n. 55, 335 n. 25 

Granvelle (de), Antoine Perrenot (Bischop of 
Arras) 66n.3 

Gregory III, pope 21 

Gregory XIII, pope (Ugo Boncompagni) 9, 


223 

Gregory xIV, pope (Niccolo Sfondrati) 
182-183, 185 

Grignani, Lodovico 206 n.18 

Grimaldi, Giacomo 210-211 


Grimani (Family) 336 

Gros de Boze, Claude x 

Guarini, Giovanni Battista 8 
Guarnieri Ottoni, Aurelio 257, 257 n.11 
Gudius, Marquardus 41 


Hadrianus, Caius Traianus (emperor) 
87 n. 4, 131 

Halicarnassus (see Dionysus) 

Hannibal (Carthaginian general) 128 

Hecataeus of Milet 125 

Henri 111, King of France 9-10 

Hercules (also Ercole, mythology) 16, 
118-119, 146, 152, 209 n. 29, 227—228, 
230, 237-238, 242, 339, 346 

Herod 308, 365, 369 


Herodes, Atticus 170, 173 n. 92 

Herodias 367 

Herodotus 13,135 

Hesperides (mythology) 220,228, 237-238, 
248 


Hippolytus (see Este (d’), Ippolito 11) 
Hippolytus (son of Theseus) 8, 20, 101, 218, 
221, 229, 237—240, 242, 247—248, 250, 
273-275, 277, 282-283, 287, 295 
Historia Augusta 272 
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Homerus (also Homer) 26 n. 3, 163, 233 n. 19 

Honorius (emperor), Flavius 48, 205, 209 

Horatius, Quintus Flaccus 218, 225, 227, 239, 
240, 242,-243, 246, 272 

Hyginus, Gaius Iulius 163 


Iulia, Caligula's sister 76 

Iulia Artemisia 41-42, 44 

Iulia Epiphania 41-42, 44 

Isidorus Hispalensis (also Isidore of Seville) 
30,271 

ISIS IX, 91 

Isocrates 35 


Janus (mythology) 

Jubal (Bible) 362 

Julius 11, pope (Giuliano della Rovere) 6, 
32, 298 n.4 

Julius 111, pope (Giovanni Maria Ciocchi 

del Monte) 13, 230-231, 242, 344 

Juno (mythology) 85, 91-94, 119, 209 

Jupiter (also Giove, mythology) 19, 76, 
85-93, 96, 97, 115-119, 120, 130, 135, 141, 
152, 232, 240, 263 


81, 241, 283 


Kircher, Athanasius 31n.23 

Lactantius, Lucius Caecilius Firmanus IX 

Laocoón (mythology) 338-339 

Lascaris, Costantino 109 

Latini Latino 6, 29-30, 34, 168 

Laureti Tommaso 15,130 n. 72 

Lauro, Giacomo 160 

Le Clerc, Luc 228, 239 

Leda (mythology) 228, 230, 247 

Leminard, Giovanni 316 

Leo x, pope, (Giovanni di Lorenzo dei 
Medici) 307 

Leoni, Leone 14, 66, 324 

Leto (see Pomponio) 

Liberalis Antoninus 271 

Ligorio, Alberto 147 n.5 

Lippi, Filippino 197 

Livius, Titus Patavinus 115, 137, 155, 

155 nn. 38-39, 157 n. 39, 272 

Lombardi, Ludovico 336 

Longhi da Viggiù, Niccolò 

Lorenzetto 338 


337, 342-346 
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Madruzzo, Cristoforo 335 
Maecenas, Caius Cilnius 240 
Mafeo (see Maffei) 
Maffei 

Achille 76 

Girolamo 13 
Magdalena (Bible) 284,299 
Magister Paulus (see Paulus) 
Mancini, Giulio 299 n. 11, 301 
Mangone, Giovanni 201 
Manutius, see Manuzio 


Manuzio 
Aldo Junior 42, 46, 220 
Paolo 272 


Marcellus 11, pope (Marcello Cervini) 108, 
204, 314, 315 N. 52 
Marchionne (see Melchiorre di Pietro 
Cremona) 
Marcius, Quintus Marcius Artemidoros 
96 n. 32 
Maria (wife of Honorius) 
Marius, Caius 347, 349 
Marliani, Bartolomeo 4, 25-26, 28, 32, 38 
Marsyas (mythology) 337 
Marullo Tarcaniota, Michele 
Martines, Marco Antonio 107 
Martorana, Antonio 145 n. 85 
Maturino (da) Firenze 287, 300 
Maurolico, Francesco 19, 100, 105-109, 122, 
125, 129, 136, 141 
Maximus, Valerius 116,155, 272 
Mazarin, Jules Raymond (cardinal) 12 
Medici (Family) 340 n. 37 
CosimoI 6,109, 337, 341 n. 42 
Lorenzino 169 
Mela, Pomponius 125 
Melchiorre di Pietro Cremona (or Cremoni) di 
Settignano 313, 315-316, 316 n. 54, 321-323 
Andrea (son of) 317 n. 55 
Lorenzo (son of) 317 n. 55 
Pietro (son of) 313, 315-316 
Pompeo (son of) 317 n. 55 
Meleghino, Jacopo 3 
Mellini, Benedetto 46 
Menander 35n. 39, 158 n. 47 
Mensa Isiaca (see ISIS) 
Mercuriale, Girolamo 
Mercurius (mythology) 


48, 205 


17 n. 80 


10, 109, 112 N. 55 
91, 151 n. 23, 209 n. 29 
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Michelangelo Buonarroti (also 
Michelangelesque) 1, 3, 6-7, 16, 21, 
69 nn. 18-19, 158, 189, 198, 200, 201, 
203-204, 206, 273, 291, 304-306, 
306 nn. 34-35, 326-327, 331, 334, 
339-340, 346, 362-363 
Minerva (mythology) 123, 137, 162, 267, 290 
Mino da Fiesole 337, 343, 346 
Mithra (mythology) 91, 96 
Molza, Francesco Maria 169, 304 
Montaigne (de), Michel 230,238 n. 23 
Montefiascone (da), Rocco 328, 329, 337 
Montelupo (da), Raffaello 346, 356-358 
Monteverde, Angelo (also Callimaco) 99 
Montorsoli (da), Giovann'Angelo 330, 
333-334» 339 
Morellius, Andrea 35 n. 39 
Morone, Giovanni (cardinal) 189 
Mosti, Agostino 9—10, 74-75 
Muratori, Ludovico Antonio x 
Muret, Marc-Antoine 4, 20, 218—225, 227, 
229-250 
Muziano, Girolamo 299n.9 
Nanni, di Baccio Bigio 6-7, 204 
Nannini, Remigio 101,108 n. 39 
Nebrija, Antonio 28 
Neptune (mythology) 
160, 341 
Neri, Nero 317 n.55 
Nero (signor) 317 n. 55 
Nero, Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus 
(emperor) 73, 76,147 n. 4, 152, 212 
Nicander of Colophon 271 
Nigro, Domenico Mario 
Niobe (mythology) 363 
Norchiati Giovanni 340 n. 37 
Noris, Henry (cardinal) x 
Nymph (mythology) 13,151 n. 20, 163, 182, 
185-187, 194-196, 198, 218, 228—229, 230, 
230 n. 15, 231-233, 237, 238 n. 23, 239, 
242-243, 247-249, 284 


123, 128, 130 n. 72, 


102 n. 18, 107 


Orpheus (mythology) 
Orsini family 301 
Flavio (cardinal of Genova) 


209 n. 29 


219, 221 
Fulvio 7-8, 10, 12, 34, 67, 74, 108-109, 
113 n. 59, 148 


Ortelius, Abraham 10, 102, 106 n. 32 
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Ottoni, Aurelio Guarnieri 
Ovidius, Publius Naso 


257,257 N. 11 
163, 166, 232 n. 19, 
240n.31 


Palladio, Andrea 2,16, 16 n. 76, 365 

Pallotta, Evangelista (cardinal) 300 

Pan (mythology) 199, 330-335, 339 

Pandone, Galeazzo 176 

Panini Giovanni Paolo 199 

Pantagato, Ottavio 6, 25, 29-30, 34, 168 
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173 n. 92, 214, 258, 297 n. 4, 298 n. 7, 
317 n. 56, 321, 335 n. 25, 346 n. 48, 
359 n. 62 
Lanzarini, Orietta 258 nn. 12-13, 270 
La Rocca, Eugenio 211 n. 36, 347 n. 51, 
349 n. 56, 354 n. 57, 354 n. 61 
Laumonier Paul 233nn.19-20 
Laureys, Marc  4n.16, 26 n. 5, 27, 28 n. 10, 
35, 157 n. 44, 166 n. 72 
Lavin, Irving 326n.5 
Le Corbusier, Charles-Edouard Jeanneret- 
Gris 199, 199 n. 39 
Leembruggen (family) 278 
Lefevre, Renato 31i n. 48 
Leisching, Peter 169 n. 82 
Lemoine, Annick 303 n. 21 
Leone, Anna 49 n. 25 
Leone De Castris, Pier Luigi 284 n. 28, 
285 n. 31, 286 n. 34, 308 n. 43 
Leroux, Virginie 30 n. 22, 232 n. 18, 233 n. 19 
Lindner Ruth 162 n. 61 
Lissi Caronna, Elisa 91 nn. 19-20 
Liuzzo, Pietro Maria 50 n. 31 
Liverani, Paolo 48, 339 n. 34 
LOccaso, Stefano gn. 44, 308 n. 41 
Loffredo, Fernando 7n. 31, 21, 25 n.1, 
51n. 1, 66 n. 1, 85 n. 1, 296 n. 1, 308 n. 39, 
319, 324, 326 n. 4, 327 n. 9, 328 n. 12, 
335 n. 25, 336 n. 27, 341 n. 43, 345 N. 45, 
347 n. 52, 354 n. 59, 360, 361 
Lombardi,Paola 91 94, 95 n. 25 
Lombardi, Samantha 316 n. 54 
Lombardo Di Cumia, Maria Alasia 314 n. 51 
Long, Pamela 6n.24 
Losito, Maria 181, 183 n. 5,185 n. 7,185 n.9, 
189 n. 20, 189 nn. 22-23, 193 n. 24, 
197 n. 25, 199 n. 37, 277 n. 15, 346 n. 49 
Luschi Licia 3n.12 


Mack Smith, Denis 99n. 8 
Madan, Falconer 256 
Madonna, Maria Luisa 4 n.13, 26, 27 n. 6, 
54 n. 8, 189 n. 23, 206, 207 nn. 21-22, 
259, 260 n. 22, 265, 267, 296 n.1, 
316 n. 54, 334 n. 23, 335 n. 24, 360-361 
Manacorda, Daniele 51n. 1, 58 n. 21, 
328 n. 10 
Mancini, Girolamo  341n. 43 
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Mandowsky, Erna 12 n. 58, 17, 25-27, 
35 n. 36, 54 n. 8, 66 n. 2, 67 n. 7, 94, 
110 n. 50, 219 n. 2, 240 n. 29, 259, 
291 n. 39, 335 n. 25 
Manfredi, Antonio 54n. 8, 260 n. 24 
Manghi, Paolo 50 n. 31 
Mannocci, Andrea 50 n. 31 
Marchese, Vincenzo 208 n. 22 
Marcozzi, Luca 1n.54 
Mari, Manuela 296n.1 
Martinis, Roberta 
Marucchi, Adriana 301n.15 
Masini, Patrizia 299 n.10 
Massaro, Matteo 41n.7 
Massing, Ann 
Mattei, Francesca 256 nn. 3-4 
Matteini, Federica 108 n. 41 
Mazzarelli, Carla 328n.u 
Mazzotta, Bartolomeo 170 n. 85 
Maclean, Ian 102 n.18 
McCrory, Martha A. 74 n.34 
McTavish, David 309-310 
Ménager, Daniel 232 n.19 
Merlat, Pierre 88 n.10 
Micheli, Maria Elisa 334 n. 20 
Middleton, John Henry 258-259 
Miglio, Massimo 32 n. 27 
Mignanti, Filippo Maria 208 n. 22 
Milanesi, Giuseppe 183 n. 5, 208 n. 22 
Misiti, Maria Cristina 188 n.12 
Mitchell, Charles 12 n. 58, 17, 25-27, 
35 n. 36, 54 n. 8, 66 n. 2, 67 n.7, 
94 n. 22, 110 N. 50, 219 n. 2, 240 n. 29, 
259, 291 n. 39, 335 N. 25 
Modigliani, Anna 32 n.27, 38 n. 43 
Momigliano, Arnaldo x n. 3, 99 n. 8, 


258 nn. 12-13, 270 n. 39 


273n.1 


101 n. 15 
Mommsen, Theodor 
132 n. 78 

Montanari, Giuseppe Ignazio 109 n. 44 
Monti, Carla Maria 54n. 8, 260 n. 24 
Moralejo Alvarez, José Luis 30 n. 22, 85 n. 2 
Moretti, Luigi 85n.2 

Moscheo, Rosario 105 n. 31 

Moucharte, Ghislaine 80 n. 58 

Mouren, Raphaéle 6 n. 27, 223 n.9 
Muecke, Frances 38 n. 47 

Muscolino, Francesco 109 n. 46, 1 n. 54 


40, 47, 49, 60 n. 23, 90, 
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Naccarato, Maria 170 n. 85 

Napolitano, Maria Luisa 102 n. 17 

Nesselrath, Arnold 20, 181, 188 n. 12, 
197 n. 28, 198 n. 36, 339 n. 34, 361 

Niderehe, Hans-Josef 99n. 5 

Niggl, Reto 

Nutton, Vivian 


210 N. 32 
10 n. 48 


Oberhuber, Konrad 286 

O'Brien, John 233 n.19 

Occhipinti, Carmelo 20, 27 n. 7, 28-30, 
33, 34 n. 35, 39 n. 2, 54 n. 8, 55 n. 11, 
200, 201 N. 2, 202 n. 5, 204 NN. 12-15, 
205 n. 16, 206 n. 18, 208 n. 24, 209 N. 29, 
212 NN. 39—41, 213 N. 43, 214 n. 48, 
220 N. 3, 238 n. 23, 302 n. 18, 303, 
324 n. 1, 335 nn. 24-25, 346 nn. 48-49, 
347 n. 55, 362 

Ongaro, Giuseppe 109 n. 48 

Orbaan, Johannes Albertus Franciscus 
298 n.8, 299 n. 9 

Orlandi, Silvia 18, 27 n. 8, 39, 39 n. 1, 
40 nn. 3-6, 41 n. 9, 42 n. 10-11, 44 n. 12, 
49 n. 26, 49 nn. 28-29, 50 nn. 30-32, 
51 nn. 1-2, 52 n. 3, 52 n. 5, 55 n. 9, 
55 n. 12, 56 n. 17, 57 n. 18, 272 n. 44, 
360, 361 

Osmond, Patricia 32n.27 

Ossi, Adrian]. 334n.22 

Ostrow, Steven F. 296n.1 


Pacifici, Vincenzo 301 
Pade, Marianne 
Pafumi, Stefania 29 n.17, 47 n.18, 51 n. 2, 
54 n. 8, 65 n. 34, 267 n. 35 
Paliotto, Lorenzo 35 n. 38 
Palma Venetucci, Beatrice 35 n. 39, 96, 
97 n. 33, 188 n. 13, 334 n. 20 
Palombi, Domenico 49 n. 25 
Panciera, Silvio 48 
Paolozzi Strozzi, Beatrice 339 n. 36, 345 n. 45 
Paoluzzi, Maria Cristina 317 n. 56 
Paris, Rita 170n.85 
Parisi Presicce, Claudio 347 n. 51, 349 n. 56 
Parlato, Enrico 296 n.1, 316 n. 54 
Peccolo, Paola 316 n. 54 
Peña, Maria José 41 n. 8 
Peres, Shimon 181 


32 n. 27 
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Pericoli Ridolfini, Cecilia 
Persico, Tommaso 
Peter, Ulrike 
79n. 51 
Pfister, Max 99n.5 
Piccard, Gherard 52 n. 5, 56 n. 13, 68 n. 13, 
68n.14 
Pierguidi, Stefano 336 n. 29 
Pietrangeli, Carlo 203 n. 9, 326 n. 5 
Pinelli, Antonio 197 n. 27, 203 n. 9, 220 n. 4, 
230 n.14 
Pini, Carlo 208 n. 22 
Pizzoni, Maria Rosa  301n. 15 
Plon, Eugène 66 n.3 
Poeschke, Joachim 147 n. 5, 176 n. 97, 
307 n. 39, 324 n. 2 
Poma, Gabriella 60 n. 24, 328 n.10 
Poole, Gabriele 296 n.1 
Popham, Arthur 278, 285, 291-292 
Pouncey, Philip 188 n. 17, 197 n. 25, 277-278, 
280, 285-287, 290-292, 307 n. 38, 
308 n. 42, 311 n. 47 
Prestianni Giallombardo, Anna Maria 
108 n. 43 
Prisco, Gabriella 340 n. 39 
Prosperi Valenti Rodinò, Simonetta 
188 n. 12, 287 n. 36, 301 n. 15 
Puigvert I Planaguma, Gemma  27n. 7 
Pupillo, Marco 316 n. 54 


299 n. 10 
149 n. 14 
55 n. L1, 76 n. 37, 77 nn. 45-46, 


Radke, Gherard 149 n. 13, 155 n. 38 
Ramminger, Johann 32 n. 27 
Ranaldi, Antonella 
Rat, Maurice 238 n. 23 
Raugei, Anne Maria 
Rausa, Federico 19, 38 n. 43, 54 n. 8, 
96 n. 29, 98, 146 n. 1, 156 n. 42, 
170 nn. 84-86, 172 n. 88, 303 n. 20 
Ravelli, Lanfranco 284 n. 27, 284 n. 29 
Rebenich, Stefan 6o n. 24 
Redig de Campos, Deoclecio 
329 n. 13 
Redín Michaus, Gonzalo 
Reinhardt, Volker 
Remmes, Undine 166 n.71 
Ribouillault, Denis 220 n. 3, 238 n. 23 
Ricci, Cecilia 44 n. 14 
Ricci, Maria Luisa 315 n. 53 
Ricci, Maurizio 326 n.8 


2n.7 


220 N. 4, 230 n. 14 


182 n. 3, 


296 n. 1, 313 n. 50 
307 n. 39 
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Richter Dieter 147n. 4 
Richter, Gisela Marie Augusta 153 n. 32 
Riebesell, Christina 67 n. 6, 82 n. 65, 
173 N. 93, 326 n. 6, 326 n. 8, 340 n. 40, 
341 n. 41 
Rivero Ruiz, Eydel 50 n. 31 
Rizzo, Silvia 32 n. 28, 36 n. 40, 36 n. 41 
Robert, Carl 162 n. 61 
Roberts, Jane 69 n.18, 69 n. 20 
Robinson, John Charles 279 
Romanello, Maria Teresa 50 n. 32 
Romano, Serena 206 n.19 
Romeo, Rosario 99 n.8 
Rosenmeyer, Patricia 233 n.19 
Roux, Maïté 223 n.9 
Ruesch, Arnold 172 n. 88 
Russo, Carla 150 n. 18,156 n. 41 


Sacchetti Sassetti, Angelo 298 n. 6 
Saladino, Vincenzo 152 n. 26, 153 n. 33 
Salerno, Luigi 301 n. 15 
Salvagni, Isabella 297 n. 3, 299 n. 9 
Sampaolo, Valeria 160 n. 56 
Sandy, Gerald 233 n.19 
Sapori, Giovanna 299 N. 9, 303 n. 21 
Sartori, Antonio 41n.7 
Savio, Giulio 215 
Schade, Kathrin 25 n.2 
Schizzerotto, Giancarlo 99n. 4 
Schlosser, Julius von 146,147 n.3 
Schreurs-Morét, Anna 1,2 n.3,2n.8,4n.16, 
5 nn. 18-19, 13 nn. 60—61, 14 nn. 63-64, 
14 n. 67, 15 nn. 68-69, 15 n. 72, 15 n. 74, 
16 nn. 76-79, 17 n. 80, 19, 27, 28 n. 10, 
35 N. 37, 54 n. 8, 74 n. 33, 109 n. 46, 
109 n. 49, 110 n. 50, 112 nn. 57-58, 
113 nn. 59-60, 130 n. 72, 146, 148 n. 10, 
149 n. 12, 150 nn. 16-17, 151 n. 21, 
152 nn. 28-30, 155 n. 34, 157 nn. 44-45, 
158 nn. 48-49, 160 n. 58, 162 n. 59, 
162 n. 63, 163 n. 66, 164 nn. 67-68, 
166 n. 72, 168 nn. 73-78, 169 nn. 80-82, 
170 n. 87, 173 n. 90, 175 n. 95, 176 n. 96, 
178 n. 98, 183 n. 5, 188 n. 12, 188 n. 18, 
197 n. 30, 260, 296 n. 1, 301 n. 16, 302 
nn. 18—19, 308 n. 43, 335 n. 25, 360 
Schwertheim, Elmar 87n.3 
Scirocco, Elisabetta 315 n. 52 


Sena Chiesa, Gemma 11n. 53 
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Seni, Francesco Saverio 
Serafin Petrillo, Patrizia 


221 n. 7, 239 n. 27 
15 n. 70, 67 n. 7, 
74 n. 33, 76 n. 37, 77 n. 5, 82, 361 
Settis Salvatore 339 n. 34 
Seyrig, Henri 9in.21 
Silvan, Pierluigi 
Silver, Isidore 
Simonin, Michel 
Sirago, Vito Antonio 
Slavazzi, Fabrizio 
Smith, Graham 
Smith, Pauline 
Soane, John 259 
Solin, Heikki 48, 55 n. 10, 60 nn. 24-25, 
62 nn. 27-28, 328 n. 10, 361 
Spezzaferro, Luigi 8 n.34 
Spinosa, Nicola 67 n. 5, 160 n. 57 
Steiff, Karl 102 n.18 
Stenhouse, William 
40 n. 4, 94 n. 24, 328 n. 10 
Stoppa, Massimo 181n.1 
Strazzullo, Franco 315 n. 53 
Superbi Gioffredi, Fiorella 38 n. 48 
Sutherland, Carol Humphrey Vivian 
80 n. 56 


210 n. 30 
233 n. 20 
232 n.19 
160 n. 56 
un. 53 
182 n. 3, 185 n. 10, 334 n. 23 
227 N.13 


1n.1,25 n. 2, 38 n. 47, 


Talamo, Emilia 296 n.1 

Tarallo, Michela 315 n. 52 

Theurillat, Jacqueline 148 n. 7 

Thibaudet, Albert 238 n.23 

Thimann, Michael 34 n.33 

Thoenes, Christof 210 n. 30 

Tiberia, Vitaliano 298 n. 8, 299 n. 9 

Torlontano, Rossana | 256 n. 4 

Tosini, Patrizia 2 n. 5, 21, 275 n. 12, 277 n. 14, 
286 n. 35, 296, 299 n. 9, 317 n. 54, 
362—363, 367 

Tronzo, William 203 n. 9 

Tucker, George Hugo — 4 n.14, 20, 218, 
219 n. 2, 230 n. 16, 238 n. 24, 240 n. 29, 
241 n. 32, 335 n. 24 

Tuttle, Richard T. 326 n. 8 

Uggeri Giovanni 99 nn. 3-4, 99 n. 6, 
100 n. 10, 105 n. 30 

Ungaro, Lucrezia 326n.7 
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Vagenheim, Ginette 1,3n.9,5n.17, 
6 n. 27, 10 n. 53, 12 n. 59, 14 n. 65, 
17 n. 81, 20-21, 25 n. 1-2, 27, 28 n. 10, 
29-30, 33, 51 n. 1, 53 n. 7, 54 N. 7, 54 n. 8, 
55 n. 11, 60 n. 23, 62 n. 26, 62 n. 28, 
66 n.1, 67 n. 8, 85 nn. 1-2, 110 n. 50, 
112 n. 55, 168 n. 74, 197 n. 26, 260, 264, 
265 nn. 29-31, 273, 274 n. 4, 296 n. 1 
310 n. 45, 328 n. 10, 360, 363 

Valente, Elisabetta Diana 297 n. 4, 298 n. 5, 
300 n. 14, 308 n. 43, 363 

Valeri, Claudia 346 n. 48 

Varela Braga, Ariane 318 n. 60, 327 n. 9 

Vayra, Pietro 67n.7 

Venturi, Adolfo 95 n. 27, 96 n. 30 


Venturi, Gianni 306 n. 35 
Verellen, Till R. 346 n. 46 
Vianello, Nereo 255 n. 1, 257 


Volpi, Caterina 188 n. 17, 255 n. 2, 265 n. 33, 
282 n. 19, 292 n. 40, 306 n. 35 


Waldman, Louis A. 304 n. 25, 324 n.1 

Walker, Susan 49 n. 25 

Waquet, Francoise 34 n. 34 

Wasserman, Jack 95 n. 26 

Weisser, Bernhard 55 n. 11, 76 n. 37, 77 n. 45 

Weisz, Jean S. 306 n. 36 

Wickersham Crawford, James Pyle 

Wiedman, Gehrard 316 n. 54 

Winner, Matthias 188 n.17, 265, 265 n. 33, 
326 n. 5, 336 n. 27 

Winter, Engelbert 87 n.5,88 n.9 

Wissowa, Georg 34 n. 35 

Wolfzettel, Friedrich 26 n.5 

Wood, Christopher 15 n. 73 

Woodward, David 68 n. 11, 69 nn. 18-19, 
70 n. 21 


67n.4 


Zappata, Emanuela 88 nn. 7-9, 89, 89 n. 16, 
90 n. 17, 96 n. 32 

Zapperi, Roberto 99 n. 6, 100 n. 10, 312 n. 49 

Zen, Stefano 

Zikos, Dimitrios 345 n. 45 

Zittel, Claus 34n. 33 

Zoppi, Franco 50n.31 


210 n. 30 
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The subentries under the names of the cities are the following: Accademia, Archivio, Castle (also 
Castello), Church (see also Oratory), College, Confraternity, Library (also Biblioteca and 
Bibliothèque), Monastery, Museum (also Musée), Palazzo, Porta, Temple, University, Villa, Vigna. 
Additional subentries for Rome are: Arch, Archconfraternity, Compagnia, Hill, Oratory, Vatican, 
via. Additional subentries for Vatican are: Basilica, Belvedere, Casino, Chapel, Fabbrica. Hadrian's 
Villa and Villa d'Este are under Tivoli. The city of Rome is not listed. Some topographical names 
(e.g., Chiaramonte) are under the ancient names (Manfredi di Chiaramonte). 


Agrigento 99 n. 5, 100, 103, 106—107, 115-122 
Church of 
S.Biagio 121 
Temple of 
Aesculapius n7 
Castor and Pollux 
Concordia 119-120 
Heracles 119, 128 
Juno Lacinia 19 
Jupiter Olympios (also Zeus 
Olympios) 103, 106, 117, 137, 141 
Proserpina 116, 120 
Pudicitia 120 
Vulcan 120 
Vigna of 
Angelo Strazzante 122 
Luigi Portulena n7 
Torre delle Pulcelle (see Pudicitia) 120 
Ancyra, see Ankara 
Anguillara 263 
Ankara 73n.32 
Arezzo 324 n.3, 327 


120, 128-129, 134 


Athens 123, 137, 153, 155, 157, 368 
Augusta Traiana (Stara Zagora) 95n. 25 
Baiae in 
Bagnaia 

Villa Lante 306, 307 
Basilicata 307 
Benevento 2, 146 n. 2, 149 n. 13, 


297-298 n. 4, 303 
Berlin 81, 85-86, 91-92, 94-96, 208, 267, 
282, 283 n. 23, 288, 360 
Staatliche Museen 92, 208, 283 n. 23, 288 
Bologna 15,130 n. 72, 166 


Borgo (di) San Sepolcro (also Sansepolcro) 
225, 227 
Accademia degli Sbalzati 227 
Bosco Marengo 318, 320 
Brescia 167 


Caesarea 95 n. 25 
Calabria 1n 
Calatia 149,149 nn. 12-13 
Camerino 298 n.4 
Campania 19,113 n. 59, 149 n. 13, 260, 262 
Capua 103,148, 149 
Amphitheater 103 
Carrara 202 
Castagnola 330 


Catania 100—101 n. 13, 103, 106, 107, 114, 
122-124 
Castel di Paternione 124 
Church of 
S.Agata 124 


S.Agostino 124 

S. Maria di Bethleem 125 

Spirito Santo (Holy Spirit) 124 
Monastery of S. Maria diLicodia 124 


Porta Stesicore 123-124 
Porta 
Acida 124 
Regia 124 
Chatsworth 291-292, 306-307, 362 


Devonshire Collection 362 
Chianciano 

Baths of Sant'Elena 8 
Civitavecchia 16 
Constantinople 138 
Conterranea 133 
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Copenhagen 152 n. 25, 153, 153 n. 32, 
154—155, 283-284 

Cremona 316n.54 

Crotone 

Cumae 


11n.52 
111 n. 52, 115 n. 63, 155 n. 38 
Doliche 87,95 
Écouen 67 n. 6 
Musée national de la Renaissance 
67 n. 6 
Ephesus 332, 335, 369 
Library 369 
Eraclea 104-105 n. 29, 117 
Erice 106 
Euboea 15 n.63 


Faenza 299n.9 
Fano 70n. 21 
Ferrara 3, 7-10, 12, 26, 30, 35-36, 67-68, 
76-77, 94, 112, 114, 148, 151, 219, 221, 223, 
225, 242, 255, 256—257, 261, 263, 273, 
290, 362 
Accademia dei Virtuosi 8 
Biblioteca Comunale Ariostea 255 
Castle (see Castello) 
Castello Estense 
Antichario 8 
New Library 8 
of Rigobello n 
Church 
of San Domenico n 
of S. Spirito 257 
Convent of Barnabite 265 
Hospital of SantAnna 8 
Palazzo Avogli-Trotti 265 
University 8,35 
Florence 198, 284 n. 30, 315, 341, 360, 372 
Accademia del Disegno 6 
Bibliotheca Laurenziana 198 
Biblioteca Marucelliana 130 n. 70 
Church of San Lorenzo 340 n. 37 
Church of Santa Maria Novella 372 
Cappella Tornabuoni 372 
Palazzo Pitti 341n. 42 
Uffizi Museum 6, 274, 282, 284, 363, 
365 
France 9,12, 67 n. 6, 68 n. 11, 173, 222-223, 
232—233 n. 19, 240, 284 


8, 256 
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Innsbruck 68n.14 


Knossos 73n.32 
Lanuvio 336 
Lepanto 
Leptis Magna 365 

Theater 365 
Lilybeum 101, 125-127 

Church of S. GiovannialBoeo 126 


225n.12 


Lisbon 308 n. 43 
Liternum 153, 155, 155 nn. 38-39 
Villa of Scipio Africanus 155 n. 39 
Loci nin.52 
Lombardy 316, 327, 337 
London 63,197 n. 25, 259, 277, 279, 
308 n. 42, 310, 311 n. 47, 312-313 
Museum 
British Museum 78n. 49, & n. 63, 
197 n. 25, 278—279, 290, 307 n. 38, 
308—313, 363-365, 367-369, 374 
Sir John Soane’s Museum 259 
Lucca 68n.n,12 
Lugano 330 
Lugdunum, see Lyon, 
Lyon 73n. 32, 362, 368 
Musée des arts décoratifs 362, 367 
Maddaloni 2,147, 149 n. 2, 156, 158, 160 
Magna Graecia 
Malta 298n.4 
Mantua 9,41 220, 230, 245, 307, 366 
Bibiena Theater 367 


19, 110 


Palazzo 
Ducale 9, 307 
Te 307,366 
Merida 365 


Theater 365 

Messina 100, 101 n. 13, 103, 105, 106, 109, 
114 n. 61, 127-128, 142 

Church of S. Michele Arcangelo 128 
Milan 5,200, 327 
Modena 256-257, 301, 304 

Archivio di Stato (Archivio estense) 301 
Monferrato 220, 245 
Monreale (Diocese of) 109 
Montepulciano 337 
Monterotondo 301 

Palazzo Orsini 301 
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Naples 2, 4-5, 12, 15, 18-19, 21, 25, 26, 33-35, 
37, 39, 48, 49, 51, 66, 81, 82, 10-111 n. 52, 
113, 146-150, 156, 162—163, 172, 175-178, 
188, 296, 312, 314-315, 316 n. 53, 318, 326, 
363 

Biblioteca Nazionale 12,25, 51, 53, 

54 n. 8 61, 62-64, 66 n. 1, 67, 71-72, 
74—75, 90, 93, 110 n. 51, 113 n. 59, 164, 
171, 174, 201 D. 1, 305 D. 27, 315 n. 52, 


360 
Cappella si San Giovanni dei Pappacoda 
160-161 
Church of 
S. Anna dei Lombardi (also 
Monteoliveto) 147n.5 
Chapel 147 
S. Biagio dei Librai 150,160 n. 58 


S.Caterina a Formiello 2, 149 
S. Domenico Maggiore 176 
S.Giovanni Maggiore 147, 160, 162 
S. Maria Assunta 312, 314-316 

Cappella Bozzuto 314, 315, 
315 nn. 53-54, 318, 322 
S. Paolo Maggiore 176—177 
Duomo (see Santa Maria Assunta) 
Museum 
Museo Archeologico Nazionale 12, 
48-49, 63—64, 67, 81, 172 
Museo di Capodimonte 326 
Palazzo Carafa (di Maddaloni) 150, 
153 n. 32, 155—156, 160 n. 58 
Porta Capuana 2,149, 160, 314 
Porta Nolana 149 
Seggio di Capuana (quartiere dei Capeci) 
314 
Seggio di Portanova 147 

Napoli (see Naples) 

Naxos 123 

New York 

Museum 


25 n.1, 284 


Cooper Hewitt Museum 363 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 285, 
286, 363 

Pierpont Morgan Library and 
Museum 273-274 n. 7, 275, 
282, 283 n. 22, 287 n. 37, 289, 
31 n. 48 
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Oxford 81 
Ashmolean Museum 274 n. 6, 276 
Bodleian Library 12, 16, 55, 77 n. 45, 


113 D. 59, 150, 178, 201 n. 1, 255, 256, 
262, 264, 266, 268—270, 301, 308 n. 40, 
360 

Christ Church College 
294, 310 


277, 285, 280, 291, 


Padua 166 n. 71, 220, 230 
Palermo 98 n. 2, 107 n. 36, 108 n. 43, 109, 
114 n. 61, 129, 130, 138, 241 
Church of 
S. Maria Maddalena 131 
SS.Pietro ePaolo 131 
Palazzo Maggiore 131 
Palmyra 365 
Paris 12, 27, 80, 81 n. 60, 213, 230, 255 
Bibliothèque nationale de France 12, 
80 n. 59, 81 n. 60, 63, 201 n. 1, 219 n. 2 
Musée du Louvre 162, 284, 287, 292-293, 
362, 367, 370-371 
Pesaro 257n.n 
Biblioteca Olivierana 
Pisidia (Asia Minor) 94 
Pozzuoli 11, 1m n. 52, 148, 150-151, 158, 160 
Church of S. Francesco 160 
Villa of Cicero 158,160 


257 n.n 


Reggio Emilia 68 n. 14 
Rieti 2,298 
Confraternità di S. Maria 
Rome 
Accademia 
degli Sdegnati 
168-169 
dei Lincei 12, 26, 181, 186 
Arch-confraternity of 
SS. Trinità dei Pellegrini 
Arch of 
August 3 
Ciambella 316 
Constantine 5,169, 306 
Titus 204 
Trajan 79 
Basilica 
of Constantine 


2, 298 


6, 12, 29, 166, 167 n. 73, 


316 n. 54 


5, 306, 308 
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Rome (cont.) 
of Saint Peter (see under Vatican) 
of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme 203 
Baths of Caracalla 96 
Campo Marzio (see also Marzo) 300 
Casa Conteschi 300 
Casa Galli 162 
Casa Nova 40 
Casino Ludovisi 333 
Castel Sant'Angelo 2, 205, 303 n. 21, 346, 
357-358 
Catacombs 206 n.18 
Church of 
Chiesa Nuova (see S. Maria in 
Vallicella) 
Gesù 316 
SS. Cosma e Damiano 267, 269 
Clemente 40 
Eusebio 89 
Giovanni in Laterano 316, 317 n. 55 
Maria Aracoeli 225 n.12 
Maria della Febbre 206 
Maria di Loreto 317 
Maria in Cosmedin 162 
Maria in Vallicella 317 
Chapel of Nero Neri 317 n. 55 
Maria Maggiore 316 
Maria Nuova 203 
Maria sopra Minerva 7,197, 307, 
319, 324, 325, 347, 351, 353 
Carafa Chapel 7,197, 324-325 
Peter (also S. Pietro, under Vatican) 
Pietro in Montorio 344 
Del Monte Chapel 344 
SS. Quattro Coronati 329 
S. Stefano Rotondo 91, 96, 267 
S. Silvestro al Quirinale 298, 300, 
316 
S. Silvestro in Capite 318 
SS. Trinità dei Pellegrini 316 n. 54 
Circus 
Maximus 162 n. 60, 261 
of Nero 212, 261 
Column of Trajan 79, 299 n. 9 
Colosseum 77, 88, 103 n. 19, 142, 212 
Castra Misenatium 86, 88 
Compagnia 
dei pittori di San Luca 2,297, 
299 n. 9 


DA 


INDEX OF TOPOGRAPHY 


di San Giuseppe di Terrasanta al 
Pantheon (see under Virtuosi al 
Pantheon) 

dei Virtuosi al Pantheon 2, 297-299 

Forum 3, 12, 170, 261, 329 
Hill 
Aventine 87-88, 96-97, 335 
Caelius 86, 95-97 
Castra priora 87-88, 
96 n. 32 

Esquiline 2,13, 88-89, 96-97 

Palatine 79 n. 52, 96 

Quirinal (see also Palazzo) 3,97, 
299 n. 9, 301 

Serapaeum 96n. 28 
Viminal 96 
Markets of Trajan 306 
Meta Sudans 76-77 
Monastery 

alle Convertite del Corso 299, 301 
Montegiordano 95,299 n. 9, 301 
Museum 

Musei Capitolini 3, 49, 344, 346-347, 
349-350, 352, 354-356, 358 

Museo Paolino 328 

Oratory 

S. Giovanni Decollato 2, 21, 189, 274, 
291, 296—298, 302—304, 306, 309, 311, 
363-364, 370 
Dance of Salome 2,189,274, 

277-278, 282, 296—298, 304—306, 
308-311, 362-3064, 366-368, 370, 


374 
S. Silvestro 329 
Palazzo 
Aldobrandini (later Doria-Pamphilj) 
297 


Barberini 46, 331 

Caetaniall'Orso 300 n.14, 301 

Cancelleria (della) 300, 304, 368 
Sala dei Cento Giorni 304, 368 

Farnese 11-13, 49, 170, 173, 340, 347, 
372 

Farnesina (della) 170, 173, 372 
Sala delle Prospettive 372 

Gaddi 287,369 

Gesualdo (cardinal) 313 n. 50, 323 

Ludovisi 42 

Mattei 282 
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Milesi 363 

Montecavallo (see Quirinale) 

Montegiordano (see Quirinale) 

Pallavicini Carpi (later dei Piceni) 
300 n. 12 

Pallavicini Rospigliosi 331 

Perretti-Fiano-Amagià 300 

Theodoli 299 


Zuccari 283 n. 23 
Pantheon 16,170, 316 
Piazza 


Campo deiFiori 74 
Colonna 96 

Fiammetta 300 

Nicosia 316 

Popolo (del) 316 

San Lorenzo in Lucina 300 
Vittorio Emanuele 89 


Porta 
Flaminia 204 
Pia 198,204 
Temple of 


Ad capita Bubula 79n.52 
Antonino and Faustina (di) 202 
Concord 74, 80 
Hercules 16 
Jupiter Tonans 76 
Minerva Medica (so-called) 267 
Peace 203 
Proserpina (so-called) 170, 170 n. 87 
Sun and Moon 202 n. 6, 209 n. 29 
Tiber Island 261 
Tiber river 173, 204, 236, 239, 261 
Tomb of Caecilia Metella 170, 267 
Transtiberim 
Castra Ravennatium 86, 88 n. 6 
Trastevere (see Transtiberim) 
Università dei marmorari (i.e. guild) 
329, 330, 330 n. 14 
University of 
LaSapienza 7,223,370 
Valle Murcia 35 
Vatican 4,17, 314, 315 n. 52, 202, 205, 206 
n. 18, 210, 212 
Basilica of Saint Peter 3, 6, 7,16, 20, 
169, 189, 200—217, 307, 317, 343 
345-347; 367 
Chapel of the King of France 
204-206 
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Clemetine Chapel 317 n. 55 
Sistine Chapel 263, 316 

Belvedere 189, 328, 336, 339 
Cortile 6,14, 209, 366, 368, 370 
Nicchione 366, 373 

Casino of Pius IV — 6,13, 15, 20, 33, 
181-198, 200, 210—217, 277, 317, 332, 
334-335; 337, 346-347, 354, 365, 
367, 370 
Chapel 183-184 

Fabbrica of Saint Peter 
200—201, 203, 210, 336 

Palaces 6,165, 308 
Loggia della Cosmografia 6 
Room of Constantine 5, 308 
Sala Regia 6 
Stanza della Segnatura 362 

San Pietro (see Saint Peter) 

Sepolcreto vaticano 205 

Via 

Appia 41—42, 156 n. 42, 170, 172-173 
n. 92, 206 n. 18, 336 n. 27 

Cassia 261 

Flaminia 6,204, 261 

Labicana 96, 265, 271 

Latina 26127 

Nomentana 14, 40 

Prenestina 261 

S. Silvestro di Monte Cavallo 300, 341 

Vigna 
Carafa (see Palazzo del Quirinale) 
Quirinale (see Palazzo del Quirinale) 


16, 169, 198, 


Strozzi 96 
Villa 
Chigi 173 
Giulia 230, 232, 242, 249, 366 


Gordians 261 
Fonseca 96n.29 
Ludovisia 42 
Madama 306,366 
Medici 365 

Pia 186, 198-199 


Sabratha 365 

Theater 365 
Saint Louis 331 

Museum. Art Museum 331 
San Francisco 284 

Museum of Fine Arts 284 
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Sansepolcro (see Borgo (di) San Sepolcro) 
Saint Petersburg 
The State Hermitage Museum 258, 
269-270 
Segesta 103—104, 107, 132-133 
Church of S. Maria 133 
Temple of Ceres 124,133 
Settignano 316-317 n. 55 
Sicily 98-102, 104, 108-109, 111-114, 122, 125, 
129-130, 132, 134, 136 
Siracusa (see Syracuse) 
Soriano nel Cimino 335 
Sorrento 
Spoleto 4,27, 74 
Stara Zagora (also Augusta Traiana) 
95 n. 25 
Stockholm 285-286 
Nationalmuseum 285-286 
Syracuse 98 n. 2, 100, 103, 106—107, 123, 136, 
137, 138-141 
Church of 
S. Francesco degli Zoccolanti 139 
S. Giovanni 139 
S.Lucia 139 
Syria 19, 85, 87 


ul n. 52 


Taormina 100-102, 141-142 
Taranto in 
Terina inu 
Termini Imerese 101 104, 105 n. 29, 143-144 
Tivoli (and gardens) 2-4, 8-9, 202 n. 5, 
219-223, 225, 227, 229, 231-233, 
236—244, 250, 251 
Hadrian's Villa 3 
Villa d'Este 4, 8, 17, 20, 33, 95, 191, 
218—219, 221—223, 224 n. 10, 225-227, 
229, 231, 235, 237—238, 242-244, 
250-251, 335, 346 n. 48 
Alley of the Hundred Fountains 239 


INDEX OF TOPOGRAPHY 


Fountain of Bacchus 

Foutain of the Owl 
239 

Fountain of the Swan and Leda 230 

Garden of the Hesperides 220, 228 

Grotto of Diana 230 

Oval fountain 230, 232-233, 239, 


230, 233 
230, 237 n. 22, 


241 
Rometta 239 
WaterOrgan 236,239 


Villa of Hadrian 3 
Villa of Horace 
Villa of Manlius Vopiscus 
Torino (see Turin) 
Trent 176,189 
Tübingen 94n. 23 
Turin IX, 12, 18, 30, 75, 255, 360 
Archivio di Stato 12,37 n. 42, 66 n. 1, 67, 
73, 115, 122, 125, 127, 129—130, 132, 134, 
141, 143, 159, 165, 177—178, 188 n. 13, 
201 n. 1, 255, 273 n. 1, 281, 305, 317, 
346, 360 
Turkey 73,87 


225, 242 
227,242 


Vatican (see Rome) 
Venice (also Venezia) 4, 69 n. 18, 19, 99, 
99 n. 5, 108, 149 n. 13, 166 n. 70, 220, 
225 n. 12, 255, 257, 286, 336 
Accademia 286 
Vicenza 68 n.13, 365 
Olympic Theater 365 
Vienna 284, 286, 368 
Albertina 368 


Wien (see Vienna) 
Windsor Castle, Royal Collection 274, 
285-286, 367 


Zancla (see Messina) 
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Only the great corpora (CIL, IG, IGUR) have been indexed, but the references to the ILS 
(Inscriptiones latinae selectae) can be found in the single articles. 


CIL (Corpus inscriptionum latinarum) 


CILVI354 91n.20 
CILVI414 89,89n.12 
CILVI427 50 
CIL VI 428 91n.20 
CIL VI 2520 -867*a 60 n.25 
CIL VI 3896 = 32705 60 n. 23 
CIL VI 8644 48 
CIL VI 8687 42 
CIL VI 8922 46 
CIL VI 8993 61 
CIL VI 9015 = 2947b 85n. 2 
CIL VI 9100 60n.22 
CIL VI 9429 = 1216* 61n. 26, 64 n. 33 
CIL VI 9977 63 
CIL VI 10364 60 n. 23 
CIL VI 10456 59n. 22 
CIL VI 1486 49 n. 27 
CILVIn615a 63n.32 
CIL VI 12566=37861a 63 n.32 
CIL VI 12749 49n.27 
CIL VI 13708 60 n.23 
CIL VI 15253 61 
CIL VI 15258 6on. 22 
CIL VI 17016 44, 45 
CIL VI 17350 60n.23 
CIL VI 19676 = 3614* 63 n. 32 
CIL VI 20192 60n. 23 
CIL VI 21591 61 
CIL VI 21652 61 
CIL VI 23524 60n.23 
CIL VI 24370 61 
CIL VI 24682 6on.23 
CIL VI 25510 60n. 23 
CIL VI 25537 = 1939" 59n. 22 
CIL VI 25722 42, 43 
CIL VI 25879 42,43 
CIL VI 26286 46,47 
CIL VI 27099 61 
CIL VI 28765 60n. 23 


CIL VI 29519 60n. 23 

CIL VI 30943 88n.7 

CIL VI 30947 85, 89, 91 n. 18, 95, 96 

CIL VI 3172 96n.32 

CIL VI 32591 = IG XIV 991 = IGUR I 131 
97 n. 34 

CIL VI 32705 = 3896 

CIL VI 36788 gin. 20 

CIL VI 36821 gın. 20 

CIL VI 36825 gin. 20 

CIL VI 36853 91n. 20 

CIL VI 37861a = 12566 63 n. 32 


CIL VI 371* 62n.27 

CIL VI 423* = 30947 90,91n.18 
CIL VI 781* 48 

CIL VI 850* 6on. 25 

CIL VI 851* 6on. 25 

CIL VI 853* 6on. 25 

CIL VI 860* 60 n.25 

CIL VI 862* 60 n.25 

CIL VI 867*a=2520 60 n.25 
CIL VI 870* 60n.25 

CIL VI 875* 6on. 25 

CIL VI 879* 6on.25 

CIL VI 914* 6on. 25 

CIL VI 918* 6on. 25 

CIL VI 924* 60n. 25 

CIL VI 926* 60n.25 

CIL VI 927* 6on. 25 

CIL VI 9g1* 62n.29 

CIL VI 932* 62n.29 

CIL VI 946* 6on.25 

CIL VI 954* 6on. 25 

CIL VI 966* 62n. 29, 63 
CIL VI 974* 63n. 31 

CIL VI 975* 62n. 29 

CIL VI 978* 63n. 31 

CIL VI 983* 59n. 22 

CIL VI 984* 59n. 22 

CIL VI 985* 59n. 22, 61 n. 26 
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CIL VI 988* 59n. 22 

CIL VI 1093* 59n. 22 

CIL VI n01* 60n.25 

CIL VI 155* 61n. 26 

CIL VIn81* 61n. 26 

CIL VI 190* 61n. 26, 64n. 33 
CIL VI 194* 61n. 26 

CIL VI 1202* 61n. 26 

CIL VI 1203* 61n. 26 

CIL VI 1216* = 9429 61n. 26, 64 n. 33 
CIL VI 1232* 62n. 26, 64 n. 33 
CIL VI 1249* 61, 62 n. 26 

CIL VI 1291* 60n. 25 

CIL V11300* 61, 62 n. 26 

CIL VI 1822* 59n. 22 

CIL VI 1829* 59n. 22, 60 n. 25 
CILVI1339* 62 n.28 

CIL VI 1375* 62 n.26 

CIL VI 1380* 61, 62 n. 26 

CIL VI1399* 60 n.25 

CIL VI 1419* 62 n. 26 

CIL VI 1425* 62 n. 26 

CIL VI 1495* 60 n.25 

CIL VI 1499* 62 n.26 

CIL VI 1502* 6on. 25 

CIL VI 1518*=14216 61 

CIL VI 1549* 61n. 25 

CIL VI 1558* 61n. 25 

CIL VI 1605* 62n. 26 

CIL VI 1613* 6on. 25 

CIL VI 1625* 61n. 25 

CIL VI 1636* 62 n. 26, 63 n. 31, 64 n. 33 
CIL VI 1649* 60 n. 22 

CIL VI 1669* 62 n.26 

CIL VI 1696* 62 n.26 

CIL VI 1700* 61n.25 

CIL VI 1702* 60 n.25 

CIL VI 1736* 6on. 25 

CIL VI 1742* 62n.26 

CIL VI1773* 60n. 25 

CIL VI 1778* 60 n. 25, 62 n. 28 
CIL VI 1802* 62 n.26 

CIL VI 1806*=8901 61 

CIL VI 1818* 62 n. 26 

CIL VI 1838* 62 n. 26 

CIL VI 1847* 62n. 26 

CIL VI 1869* 6on. 25, 62 n. 28 
CIL VI 1870*=18020 61 


INDEX OF INSCRIPTIONS 


CIL VI 1883* 62n. 26 

CIL VI 1929* 60 n. 25, 62 n. 28 
CIL VI 1935* 61n. 25 

CIL VI 1936* 62 n.26 

CIL VI 1939* = 25537 59n. 22 
CILVI1972* 6on. 22 

CIL VI 1988* 61n. 25 

CIL VI 2002* 62 n.28 

CIL VI 2019* 62 n.26 

CIL VI 2061* 61n.25 

CIL VI 2062* 60n.25 

CIL VI 2084* 60 n.25 

CIL VI 2096*=20206=34128 (vv.1-4) 61 
CIL VI 2099* 61n.25 

CIL VI 2103* 59n. 22 

CIL VI 21* 60 n.25 

CIL VI 2129* 64n.33 

CIL VI 2130*=20762 61 

CIL VI 2139* 62n.26 

CIL VI 2141* 62n.26 

CIL VI 2149* 62 n. 26, 63 n. 31 
CIL VI 2153* 61, 62 n. 26 

CIL VI 2166* 62 n. 26 

CIL VI 2189* 63 n. 31 

CIL VI 2190* 62 n.28 

CILVI 2191* 62 n. 26, 63 n. 31 
CIL VI 2231* 59n. 22 

CIL VI 2249* 62 n. 26 

CIL VI 2259* 62 n. 26, 63 n. 31 
CIL VI 2266* 62 n. 26 

CILVI 2294* 61 

CIL VI 2308* 59n. 22 

CIL VI 2317* 62n. 26 

CIL VI 2318* 62 n. 26 

CIL VI 2324* 6o n. 25, 62 n. 28 
CIL VI 2353* 62n. 26 

CIL VI 2356* 62 n.28 

CIL VI 2365* 6on. 25 

CIL VI 2366* 62 n.28 

CIL VI 2378* 62n. 26 

CIL VI 2397* 61n. 25 

CIL VI 2413* 60 n.25 

CIL VI 2434* 62 n. 26 

CIL VI 2435* 62 n.26 

CILVI 2439* 40 

CILVI 2450* 62 n. 26 

CIL VI 2468* 61n.25 

CIL VI 2469* 59 n. 22, 61n. 25 
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CIL VI 2490* 
CIL VI 2491* 
CIL VI 2505* 
CIL VI 2511* 

CIL VI 2573* 
CIL VI 2575* 
CIL VI 2577* 
CIL VI 2586* 
CIL VI 2608* 
CIL VI 2620* 
CIL VI 2695* 
CIL VI 2696* 
CIL VI 2698* 
CIL VI 2736* 
CIL VI 2737* 
CIL VI 2774* 
CIL VI 2818* 
CIL VI 2847* 
CIL VI 2892* 
CIL VI 2900* 
CIL VI 2922* 
CIL VI 2929* 
CIL VI 2953* 
CIL VI 3043* 
CIL VI 3614* 


CIL X 


60 n. 28 

61n.25 

59 n. 22 
60 n. 25 

60 n. 25, 62 n. 28 
60 n. 25 

62 n.26 

62 n. 26 

61n.25 

62 n. 26 

60 n. 25, 62 n. 28 

61n.25 

62 n. 28 

62 n. 26 

62 n. 26 

62 n. 26, 65 n. 33 
61n.25 

62 n. 26 

61n.25 


-28004 61 


62 n. 26 

62 n. 26 

61n.25 

65 n. 33 
-19676 63n.32 


CILX 714 107n.36 
CILX 727 1301.73 


CIL X 6976 
CIL X 6985 
CIL X 6986 
CIL X 7122 
CIL X 7192 
CIL X 7230 
CIL X 7270 
CIL X 7272 
CIL X 7275 


127 n. 69 

127 n. 69 

127 n. 69 
137 n. 81 
116 n. 64, 19 n. 65 
126 n. 67 

131 N. 77 

131 n. 76 

131 n. 75 
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CILX 7277 1311n. 74, 132 n. 78 
CILX 7290 129n.70 
CILX 7345 144n.84 
CILX 7346 144n.85 
CILX 7347 145n.85 
CILX 7369 145n.85 
CILX 7428 144n. 85 
CILX7437 145n.85 
CILX7432 145n.85 


CILX1043* 128n.69 
CILX1044* 127n.69 
CILX1073* 130n.71 
CILX1074* 129n.70 
CIL X 1075* 129n.70 
CIL X 1076* 129 n. 70 
CIL X 1077* 129 n. 70 
CIL X 1082* 145 n. 85 


IG (Inscriptiones Graecae) 


IG XIV 331 1441n. 85 

IG XIV 352 1n. 54 

IG XIV 981 = IGUR 1132 97n. 34 

IG XIV 984 = IGUR 1165 85,95 

IG XIV 991 = IGUR I 131 = CIL VI 32591 
97 n. 34 


IG XIV104* 50 


IGUR (Inscriptiones Graecae Urbis Romae) 


IGUR I 131 = IG XIV 991 = CIL VI 32591 
97 n. 34 

IGUR I 132 = IG XIV 981 97n. 34 

IGUR I 165 = IG XIV 984 85 
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